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He  would  sell  his  life  dearly  before  he  gave  up  his  prize." 
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DICK'S    LOVE 

CHAPTER   I 

AN   ACCIDENT 

A  BOY  sat  on  a  stile,  humming  the  air  of  a 
school-song,  at  the  same  time  whittling  a  stick 
with  a  good  deal  of  absorbed  interest. 

The  evening  was  quiet,  no  wind  swayed  the 
branches  of  the  lime-trees,  raising  to  the  grey- 
vault  overhead  their  unclothed  arms  thickly 
encrusted  with  hoar  frost,  which  scintillated 
like  precious  gems  in  the  sun's  dying  light. 

It  was  late  November,  and  Nature,  weary 
with  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  sweet  un- 
folding of  spring  and  the  further  splendour 
of  her  summer  and  autumn  work,  had  now 
laid  herself  gently  down  to  winter's  slumber. 

"  Master  Anthony  1  Master  Anthony,  tea's 
ready,  and  Miss  Bennet  says  you  are  to  come 
at  once !" 

"  All  right,  Jane,"  answered  the  boy,  lazily 
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giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  points  he 
was  sharpening.  Having  done  this  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  dropped  lightly  from  his  perch, 
and  made  his  way  leisurely  towards  the  house. 

Miss  Bennet,  who  was  governess  to  Colonel 
Waller's  daughter  Betty,  raised  her  head  with 
an  air  of  annoyance  as  the  boy  stepped  through 
the  glass  doors  of  the  breakfast-room,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  where  tea  was  spread  for  the 
young  people. 

"  You  are  late,  as  usual,  Anthony,"  she  re- 
marked, passing  him  his  cup. 

"  I  hadn't  quite  finished  what  I  was  doing ; 
I  meant  to  have  started  it  earlier,"  he  answered. 

"  That  is  the  usual  excuse  about  every- 
thing. ^Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  117116'  I 
wonder  when  you  will  appreciate  that  fact  ?"  she 
replied. 

Anthony  glanced  across  the  table  at  his 
sister  in  such  a  manner  that  Betty  commenced 
to  laugh,  and  was  in  danger  of  spilling  her  tea. 

"  I  shall  send  you  away  if  you  continue  that 
unladylike  giggling,  Betty,"  said  Miss  Bennet 
rather  acidly. 

Betty  had  been  getting  into  trouble  all  day, 
and  both  governess  and  pupil  were  pretty  well 
worn  out  with  the  dissensions. 

"  May  I  leave  the  table  now  ?"  asked  the 
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child  a  little  later,  setting  her  cup  down  in 
response  to  a  signal  from  her  brother. 

"  To  go  where  ?" 

"  To  the  stables  with  Anthony,  to  see  the 
new  cob." 

"  Stables  are  not  the  proper  place  for  ladies. 
No,  certainly  not ;  you  will  stay  in  and  finish 
that  Latin  exercise  you  did  so  badly  this 
morning." 

**  It  is  a  shame,  Miss  Bennet  I"  burst  from 
Betty's  lips,  tears  she  was  too  high-spirited 
to  shed  trembling  in  her  eyes.  "You  keep 
me  in  every  day,  whatever  I  do  !"  and  her 
chair  was  pushed  back  with  a  clatter  as  she 
finished. 

"  Yes,  and  I  intend  to,  until  your  work  im- 
proves, and  you  show  signs  of  trying  to  please 
me.  Begin  at  once,"  was  the  answer.  And 
rising  from  the  table.  Miss  Bennet,  with  some- 
thing of  an  exhausted  air,  made  her  exit  from 
the  room. 

"  Oh,  I  do  hate  her  !"  said  the  child  bitterly  ; 
"  she's  been  on  to  me  all  day  I" 

"Never  mind.  Bet,  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured,"  answered  Anthony,  with 
easy  philosopy.  "  I'm  off  to  see  the  cob — will 
tell  you  about  him  later." 

Betty's  heart  was  not  in  her  work,  for  it 
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certainly  was  an  atrocious  exhibition  of  pen- 
manship which  she  presented  to  her  governess 
an  hour  later. 

"  1  suppose  I  can  leave  off  now  ?"  she  asked 
in  not  very  polite  tones,  as  she  held  the  blotted 
paper  out. 

"Yes,  you  can,'*  answered  Miss  Bennet 
slowly ;  then,  as  Betty's  tired  little  face 
brightened,  she  added,  "and  you  can  go  to  bed." 

"  What,  at  six  o'clock  1  Not  wait  until 
supper-time  ;  not — not  see  Anthony  ?" 

"  Exactly.  You've  had  a  good  tea ;  it 
won't  hurt  you  to  miss  your  supper  for  once, 
and  you  will  miss,  too,  the  pleasure  of  your 
brother's  society.  Your  behaviour  to-day  has 
been  disgraceful ;  perhaps  you  will  come  down 
to-morrow  with  more  determination  to  do 
better.  I  trust  so,  I'm  sure,"  answered  the 
governess. 

For  a  few  moments  the  child  stood  silent 
before  her  enemy,  as  she  considered  her,  her 
face  alternately  paling  and  flushing  with  sup- 
pressed emotion ;  then,  at  last,  words  better 
left  unsaid  rushed  to  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  I  won't  go  without  hearing  about  the 
new  cob  ;  I  wonH " 

In  a  moment  she  was  turned  sharply 
towards  the  door,  and  not  too  gently  pushed 
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into  the  hall,  and  then  came  the  closing  click 
behind  her. 

As  she  stood  hesitatingly  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  she  heard  a  footstep,  and  her  father's 
voice  say : 

"  Where  are  you  off  to,  Betty  ?  Like  to 
come  and  see  the  new  cob  with  me  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment,  as  a 
temptation  to  keep  the  nature  of  Miss  Bennet's 
orders  to  herself,  and  disobey  them,  presented 
itself  in  its  most  alluring  aspect.  Then  she 
answered  slowly,  but  truthfully  : 

"  I — I  was  going  to  bed,  father." 

"  Now  ?     Aren't  you  well,  child  ?" 

"  Yes — father.     Miss  Bennet — sent  me." 

The  words  came  falteringly. 

The  softened  tones  of  her  father's  voice 
changed,  as  he  said  sharply — so  sharply  that 
Betty  fled  before  him — 

"  What  are  you  waiting  here  for,  then  ?  Go, 
at  once  I" 

Colonel  Waller  was  not  an  officer  in  the 
army  for  nothing.  Insubordination  would  never 
receive  sympathy  from  him. 

Meanwhile,  suffering  agonies  of  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment,  Betty  flew  up  the  stairs, 
and  flung  herself  down  by  the  bed,  and  let  the 
storm  in  her  heart  rage. 
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And  from  the  wall  above  the  little  tempest- 
tossed  figure  looked  down  a  sweet  woman's 
face,  with,  it  seemed,  a  tender,  pitying  smile, 
as  though  she  longed  to  gather  her  child  in 
her  arms  and  teach  her  the  secrets  of  love  she 
had  tasted  herself,  and  tell  her  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  One  who  enters  into  every  trouble 
which  touches  us. 

But  Betty  knew  nothing  of  this,  and,  at 
present,  she  was  pitting  her  puny  strength 
against  the  powers  that  affected  her  life,  to 
her  own  disadvantage  and  discomfiture. 

Miserable  times  always  come  to  an  end, 
fortunately  ;  sleep  made  Betty  forget  her 
wrongs,  and  she  awoke  next  morning  with  a 
keener  appetite  than  usual,  and  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  a  fine  day  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  new  addition  to  the  stables,  for  the  child 
had  a  passion  for  horses. 

"Father,  that's  a  splendid  new  cob  you've 
got,"  remarked  Anthony,  as  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast. 

Colonel  Waller  smiled. 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  ?  I  fancy  him 
rather ;  he's  a  good  trotter,  and  just  getting 
used  to  harness." 

"  May   I    take   him   out   this   afternoon,  if 
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Heppel  comes  with  me  ?  I  can  drive  all  right 
now,"  continued  Anthony. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  said  his  father,  putting 
the  newspaper  down,  a  paragraph  of  which  had 
attracted  his  attention.  Then,  as  though  the 
question  had  suddenly  forced  itself  more  clearly 
upon  his  mind,  he  said  in  decided  tones : 
"  Drive  the  new  cob  ?  Certainly  not !  You 
quite  understand,  with  or  without  Heppel, 
you  are  neither  of  you  to  go  out  with  him 
yet ;  he's  too  spirited." 

"  But,  father,"  began  Betty,  "  I'm  not  afraid. 
I  can " 

"  You  heard  what  I  said  ?"  For  a  moment 
a  pair  of  stern  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  child, 
and  the  two  relapsed  into  silence,  while  Colonel 
Waller  engaged  Miss  Bennet  in  rather  a  forced 
and  uninteresting  conversation. 

He  did  not  see  very  much  of  his  children. 
This  was  generally  the  only  meal  they  shared 
with  him,  as  he  was  often  out  for  luncheon  and 
did  not  care  for  children's  society  in  the  even- 
ing. The  breakfast-hour  was  looked  forward 
to  especially,  as,  when  his  thoughts  were  not 
too  much  occupied,  he  adapted  himself  to 
them,  and  proved  he  could  be  a  most  interest- 
ing companion.  They  certainly  stood  a  little 
in  awe  of  him,  for  Colonel  Waller  was  a  rigid 
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disciplinarian,   as  his   son,  at  least,  had   had 
good  reason  to  discover  ere  this. 

Anthony  went  off  to  school  as  usual,  and 
Betty  settled  not  more  willingly,  but  a  httle 
more  steadily,  to  her  lessons.  She  was  tired  of 
being  kept  in,  and  as  to-day  was  a  half  holiday 
she  was  particularly  anxious  to  enjoy  herself, 
and  therefore  gave  more  attention  to  what  she 
was  told,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  put  her  books 
away  with  a  sigh  of  relief 

Her  motive  had  not  been  a  good  one,  a  sense 
of  duty  did  not  yet  rule  her  life,  and  perhaps 
Miss  Bennet  was  the  last  person  to  help  her 
to  see  the  beauty  of  it,  even  though  she  was  a 
Jiving  example  of  it  herself  No  one  could 
have  said  she  did  not  try  in  every  way  she  knew 
to  fulfil  Colonel  Waller's  wishes  as  to  his  child's 
training,  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

"  Turn  her  out  an  educated  lady  and  I  shall 
be  grateful,"  he  had  said,  when  she  first  came 
to  The  Court  as  Betty's  governess. 

And  in  her  own  way  Miss  Bennet  was 
working  conscientiously,  but  unsuccessfully, 
with  that  end  in  view. 

But  she  was  a  woman  with  an  unbending 
nature,  incapable  of  understanding  her  high- 
spirited  pupil.  No  thought  of  giving  her  affec- 
tion had  entered  her  head.    Love  did  not  come 
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into  the  category  of  Miss  Bennet's  accom- 
plishments ;  force  was  the  only  method  she 
understood,  and  so  in  her  own  way  she  tried 
to  break  Betty's  spirit,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
with  any  nature  this  is  a  mistake,  and  with 
many  means  hopeless  failure. 

Obedience  should  certainly  be  expected,  and 
once  having  forbidden  anything,  Miss  Bennet 
was  right  to  keep  to  her  word ;  but  what  she 
did  not  understand  was  that  a  multitude  of 
irksome  orders  becomes  a  task  too  great  for  a 
young  child  to  bear,  and  one  who  has  to  live 
under  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  sentences, 
"  Don't  do  that ;"  "  You  must  not  do  this,"  as 
Betty  had,  is  to  be  pitied. 

No  wonder  that  an  otherwise  sweet  nature 
was  becoming  dwarfed. 

And  instead  of  learning  control,  she  was 
giving  way  more  and  more  to  passion  and  stub- 
bornness on  account  of  the  daily  friction  with 
her  governess.  Her  heart  ached  for  affection, 
but  outwardly  she  received  very  little.  Her 
father's  cold  morning  kiss  was  treasured, 
but  it  was  hardly  satisfying,  and  Anthony, 
although  he  was  devotedly  fond  of  her,  and 
secretly  proud  of  his  pretty  sister,  would 
never  allow  any  public  demonstration  of 
affection. 
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Betty  had  not  been  out  of  the  house  five 
minutes  before  she  was  round  at  the  stable- 
door. 

"  You  can't  come  in,  miss,"  said  Heppel, 
kindly  but  firmly. 

"Oh,  but  why  not ?  I  want  to  stroke  the 
new  chestnut,"  she  answered. 

"  Yes,  I've  no  doubt  you  do,  but  you  see  we 
ain't  sure  of  him  yet — don't  know  all  his  ways, 
as  you  might  say,  and  until  we  do,  the  Colonel 
says  you  and  Master  Anthony  is  to  keep  that 
side  of  the  door." 

"  But  I  can't  see  him  properly  here," 
grumbled  Betty. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  missy,  you  shall  have  a 
good  view  at  five  o'clock,  when  the  master  is 
going  to  take  him  for  a  little  trot." 

"  How  lovely  I  I  wish  I  might  go ;  don't 
you  think  I  might  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  ;  he  seems  quiet  enough, 
and  will  stand  beautiful ;  expect,  though,  you 
and  the  young  master  vdll  have  to  wait  for  a 
bit.  Anyway  " — noticing  his  favourite,  Miss 
Betty,  looked  disappointed — "perhaps  master 
will  let  you  sit  up  behind  him  for  a  little,"  he 
added. 

"That  would  be  something,"  admitted  Betty; 
"  I  can't  see  him  at  all  here." 
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"  Well,  he'll  be  at  the  front-door  this  even- 
ing," answered  the  groom. 

"  Betty,  come,  you  must  not  be  standing 
about  here ;  you  shouldn't  allow  her  to  talk  to 
you,  Heppel,"  broke  in  an  unexpected  voice. 

"  She  just  wanted  a  look  at  the  horse,  miss  ; 
no  harm  in  that,  I  should  think,"  he  muttered 
"  You'd   make  it  if  there  wasn't,"  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Heppel  ?" 

"  Will  you  come  and  have  a  look  yourself, 
miss  ?"  said  the  groom,  ignoring  her  question. 

"  Dear  me !  no,  I  don't  care  about  stables. 
Come,  Betty." 

And  unwillingly  the  child  was  marched  away, 
only  hiding  her  feelings  by  remembering  she 
would  see  the  cob  later. 

"  Five  o'clock  sharp,  miss,"  called  out  Heppel 
encouragingly. 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Betty  ?"  asked  the 
governess  suspiciously. 

"  Father's  going  to  take  the  chestnut  out." 

"  You  are  not  going  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  I  wish  I  was." 

"  The  very  fact  of  it  being  unwise  would 
make  you  want  to  go,"  said  Miss  Bennet,  im- 
mediately rousing  bad  feelings  in  the  child  by 
the   remark.     "  I   should  have   thought  your 
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father's  wishes,  expressed  so  plainly  at  break- 
fast, would  have  satisfied  you  on  the  subject," 
she  added,  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion. 

"  There's  Carlo,"  answered  Betty,  and,  dash- 
ing off,  was  soon  lost  to  sight  round  a  corner 
of  the  house.  For  once  she  had  tried  to  curb 
her  tongue  and  not  to  answer  back,  and  the 
dog's  appearance  had  given  her  the  excuse, 
worthy  of  older  years — namely,  the  excuse  to 
run  out  of  the  danger  of  temptation. 

"  What  a  thoughtless  child  she  is ;  it  seems 
a  hopeless  task  to  make  any  impression  upon 
her,"  sighed  Miss  Bennet  to  herself.  '*  She 
really  wants  sterner  measures." 

Betty  was  restless  all  the  afternoon ;  the  ten- 
sion appeared  relieved  when,  at  four-thirty, 
Anthony  arrived. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  in  time,"  re- 
marked his  sister. 

"  I  raced  away  directly  the  game  was  over." 

"Are  you  going  to  change  now?  If  so, 
you'll  miss  the  chestnut ;  he's  coming  round  in 
a  few  minutes.  I  saw  Heppel  with  the  lamp 
ready  lighted." 

"  I'm  not  going  now,  you  bet ;  I  want  to  see 
him  go  out  of  the  gates." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  as  the 
groom  led  the  horse  round  to  the  front-door. 
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"  Oh,  what  a  beauty !"  exclaimed  Betty  de- 
lightedly. 

"  Yes,  he's  fine  !"  answered  the  boy,  critically 
examining  the  animal,  rejoicing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  horseflesh  he  had  picked  up  from  his 
father. 

"  Heppel,"  called  the  Colonel,  as  he  stood  at 
the  hall-door. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  moving  from 
the  horse's  head. 

"  Just  go  round  to  the  stables  and  see  Par- 
ret's  man  about  that  harness  ;  you  know  what's 
wanted.  Tell  him  I'm  engaged.  Miss  Betty 
can  hold  the  reins  all  right ;  the  cob  will  stand, 
won't  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  does,  sir.  All  right,  sir ;"  and 
the  groom  went  to  do  his  master's  bidding,  as 
Colonel  Waller  disappeared  into  the  house. 

Betty  clambered  on  to  the  box-seat  with 
alacrity. 

"  Get  up  too,  Anthony,  won't  you,  and  talk 
to  me  ?"  said  his  sister. 

It  was  exactly  what  the  boy  wanted  to  do, 
so  he  complied  immediately. 

"  Give  me  the  reins  then,"  he  said,  taking 
them  out  of  her  nerveless  fingers. 

"  It's  so  cold  or  you  shouldn't  have  them," 
she  answered,  tucking  her  hands  under  the 
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rug.  They  waited  some  time,  Anthony  every 
now  and  then  making  the  cob  start  by  flicking 
the  whip  too  near  his  head. 

"  What  a  time  father  is,"  remarked  Betty. 
"  It  is  stupid  sitting  here — drive  him  up  to  the 
white  gates  and  back,  the  time  will  go  quicker 
then." 

For  a  second  or  two  Anthony  withstood  the 
temptation  ;  he  could  not  forget  his  father's 
emphatic  orders,  to  Betty  and  himself,  that 
neither  of  them  were  to  attempt  it,  and  he  was 
doubtful  as  to  the  result  if  he  disobeyed. 

"  I  believe  you're  afraid,"  mocked  the  small 
temptress. 

"  That  ['m  not,"  answered  the  boy,  who  was 
secretly  longing  to  try  his  hand  ;  and  immedi- 
ately giving  the  horse  a  cut  with  the  whip,  he 
dared  the  consequences. 

For  an  instant  the  cob  stood  still  and 
shivered,  then  he  reared  high  in  the  air  and, 
coming  down  with  heavy  force,  plunged 
forward. 

Betty  gave  a  frightened  cry  of  dismay,  and 
Anthony's  face  turned  white  as  he  tugged  at 
the  reins;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose,  the 
animal  was  very  spirited  and  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  rough  treatment.  The  cut  he  had 
received  had  upset  his  temper,  and  being  cold 
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from  standing  he  needed  no  further  inducement 
to  make  him  break  into  a  reckless  gallop.  How 
he  managed  to  swing  safely  through  the  gates, 
and  up  the  road  towards  Standwich,  without 
turning  over,  must  always  remain  a  mystery. 
Perhaps  Anthony's  guidance,  weak  though  it 
was,  showed  some  firmness  at  the  start,  but 
this  soon  failed,  and  the  cob,  finding  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  gradually  increased  his 
pace,  until  there  was  no  doubt  he  was  running 
away.  Betty  and  Anthony  both  clung  to  the 
reins  together,  until  they  were  pulled  off  their 
seat,  and  knelt  in  the  front  of  the  cart,  holding 
on  to  the  dash-board.  The  boy  had  lost  his 
cap  and  the  gii'l  her  hat,  and  her  long  golden 
hair  streamed  loose  and  ribbonless  in  the 
breeze.  The  trap  seemed  to  go  too  fast  for 
them  to  breathe  as  it  swayed  from  side  to  side, 
while  the  chestnut  galloped  madly  on.  Once 
it  seemed  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  horrible 
tension ;  Betty  shut  her  eyes  tight  in  terrible 
anticipation  as,  turning  a  corner  successfully, 
they  came  upon  two  waggons,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  lumbering  peacefully  along, 
their  drivers  too  careless,  or  drowsy,  to  do 
more  than  let  the  reins  hang  slackly  and  the 
animals  meander  at  their  own  pace.  There 
was  just  room  for  the  dog-cart  to  get  through. 
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with  not  more  than  an  inch  to  spare  each  way. 
Anthony  gave  a  gasp  of  despair,  and  Betty, 
with  her  true  inborn  courage,  inherited  from 
ancestors  whose  blood  was  blue,  shut  her  eyes 
and  waited  for  the  crash.  No  sound  of  fear 
escaped  her,  although  her  face  was  white  and 
the  tension  of  the  moment's  suspense  sufficient 
to  try  older  nerves.  Still  the  cart  swayed  and 
swayed  perilously,  and  presently,  when  she  felt 
she  could  not  bear  the  tension  longer,  the  child 
opened  her  eyes,  and  glancing  back,  found  the 
waggons  had  been  passed,  and  the  sudden, 
sharp  cry  of  the  waggoners,  which  for  a  minute 
startled  the  air,  had  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Dick  Carruthers  had  stood  most  of  the 
afternoon  looking  into  the  great  school-field  at 
Delton,  watching  the  House  matches  with 
envious  eyes.  How  he  wished  he  had  a  chance 
of  playing ;  he  understood  the  game,  for  his 
father,  who  was  an  old  Rugbian,  had  been  an 
enthusiast,  and  had  succeeded  in  embuing  him 
with  true  sportsman's  instincts. 

He  turned  away  with  something  of  a  sigh 
when  time  was  called,  and  the  field  became  a 
medley  of  elevens  turning  towards  the  Houses, 
or  talking  excitedly  in  groups  as  they  struggled 
into  their  sweaters. 
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Dick  was  still  living  over  again  the  rush  for 
the  last  try  when  he  saw  a  cyclist  scorch  past, 
and  then  heard  the  clattering  echo  of  hoofs  as 
in  the  distance  he  discerned  a  runaway  horse 
and  trap  coming  towards  him  at  a  break-neck 
speed.  In  a  moment  the  awful  danger  of  the 
occupants  of  the  trap  dawned  upon  him.  The 
road  led  straight  to  the  river,  and  unless  the 
horse  could  manage  the  sharp  turn  at  the  end, 
nothing  could  prevent  an  appalling  accident, 
and  the  whole  being  precipitated  into  the 
water. 

Dick  was  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,  but  he  did 
not  lack  courage  ;  at  all  costs  he  felt  he  must 
try  something.  In  remembrance  of  what  he 
had  seen  his  father  do  once  upon  a  similar 
occasion,  he  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  commenced  shouting  and  waving  his  arms 
frantically.  But,  to  the  excited  animal,  the 
efforts  made  to  arrest  his  thunderous  approach 
seemed  to  make  no  appreciable  difference  in 
his  pace,  and  it  required  all  Dick's  grit  to  stick 
to  it  to  the  last  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  efforts  had  arrested  the  chestnut  a  little, 
and  as  the  beautiful  foam-flecked  creature 
bounded  almost  upon  him,  Dick  made  a  spring 
for  the  bridle,  and  the  check  was  such  a  sudden 
surprise  that,  dragging  the  boy  with  him,  he 
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started  violently  aside,  and  in  a  moment  there 
was  a  sickening  crash,  and  the  dogcart  turned 
completely  upside-down,  throwing  the  two 
occupants  over  the  hedge  into  the  adjacent 
field. 

Dick  unconsciously  loosened  his  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  the  sudden  jerk  fortunately  sent 
him  clear  of  the  melee.  He  sat  still  in  the 
road,  somewhat  dazed,  for  a  few  moments, 
then,  quite  oblivious  of  his  bruises,  which  were 
his  only  hurts,  he  scrambled  up  and  gazed 
anxiously  down  the  road. 

At  first  he  could  see  no  sign  of  anyone ; 
presently,  to  his  rehef,  he  perceived  in  the 
distance  a  carriage  approaching.  Gradually  it 
drew  nearer,  until  it  arrived  almost  upon  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  and  the  coachman,  seeing 
the  smash,  pulled  up  at  a  little  distance  and 
told  the  footman  to  tell  his  mistress  what  had 
happened,  and  to  ask  her  if  he  should  go  on. 
The  message  was  delivered  promptly,  and 
immediately  a  woman's  head  was  thrust  out 
of  the  window,  and  two  very  searching  eyes 
scanned  the  road. 

"  There  is  a  boy  standing  there,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "just  run  and  see,  James,  and  ask 
him  what  he  knows  about  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  madam,"  answered  the  man,  and  fast 
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as  his  dignity  permitted,  he  made  his  way  to 
Dick,  who  hurried  to  meet  him,  volunteering 
all  information. 

"And  they  were  allowed  to  drive  that 
dangerous  animal  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
entered  the  field  where  Betty  lay,  Anthony 
supporting  her  as  gently  as  he  could.  "  I 
think  your  father  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself,"  continued  the  voluble  lady,  not 
waiting  for  a  reply  to  her  previous  question. 
"  Now,  lift  her  gently,  James,"  she  added,  as 
the  footman  stooped  over  the  child.  "  Carry 
her  to  the  carriage ;  we  must  get  her  to  a 
doctor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  take  her 
home.  There,  she's  opening  her  eyes.  Dead, 
child  ?  Did  you  ask  if  she  was  dead  ?  Dear 
me,  no ;  only  fainted,  I  expect,  poor  little 
lamb !  probably  frightened  into  unconscious- 
ness. You're  all  right,  aren't  you  ?"  turning 
to  the  boys.  '*  A  few  bruises,  of  course,  but 
they  will  soon  mend.  When  your  father 
arrives,  say  I've  driven  Betty  home.  James, 
you  stay  with  them  till  someone  comes ;  that 
horse  may  get  restive,  although  it  lies  so  quiet 
now.  Father  will  soon  be  here.  Good-bye  !" 
and,  waving  her  hand  vigorously  out  of  the 
brougham  window,  the  coachman  turned  the 
carriage  round,  and  Mrs.  Harris  drove  quickly 
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away,  with  the  still  partially  unconscious  child 
with  her.  A  few  minutes  later  Colonel  Waller 
and  several  farm-hands  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
disaster.  A  look  of  relief  came  into  his  face 
as  he  saw  Anthony  walk  across  the  road. 

"  No  bones  broken,  then  ?"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  the  tears  springing 
to  the  boy's  eyes.  His  father  did  not  fail  to 
notice  this,  but  he  made  no  remark  as,  having 
heard  of  Mrs.  Harris's  timely  help,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  fallen  horse.  A  little 
encouragement  from  the  men  and  he  was  on 
his  feet  again,  trembling,  and  cut  about  the 
knees  and  side,  but  otherwise  uninjured. 

"You  see  about  things  here,  Heppel,"  re- 
marked the  Colonel,  "while  I  drive  the  boy 
home."  (The  waggonette  they  had  driven  up 
in  stood  waiting.)  "  Come,  Anthony,  get 
up,"  he  continued,  and  gladly  enough  he  was 
obeyed. 

Betty  and  Anthony  went  to  bed  directly 
they  arrived  home.  Betty's  faintness  soon 
passed  away,  and  Dr.  Groves,  who  was  called 
in,  pronounced  both  young  people  uninjured. 

Anthony  went  off  to  school  the  next  morn- 
ing not  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  it  is 
true. 
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Breakfast  had  been  a  silent  meal ;  his  father's 
face  looked  stern,  and  although  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  previous  day's  accident,  he 
felt  he  was  not  out  of  the  wood  yet ;  there  was 
something  more  to  come. 

Betty,  too,  was  uneasy  ;  Miss  Bennet  had 
made  some  sarcastic  remarks.  These  passed 
over  her  like  water  off  a  duck's  back,  but  the 
expression  in  her  father's  eyes  made  her  dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. 

Anthony  had  not  been  home  five  minutes 
that  afternoon,  before  he  was  sent  for. 

His  sensations  were  unenviable  as  he  entered 
the  library.  Colonel  Waller  could  be  formid- 
able when  he  was  roused,  and  that  he 
was  angry  now  Anthony  could  plainly 
see.  "  Stand  there,"  he  said,  motioning  the 
boy  back  to  where  the  light  fell  full  on  his 
face. 

'*  You  disobeyed  me  yesterday,  and  tried  to 
drive  the  chestnut  ?"  he  suggested. 

Anthony  was  frightened,  and,  not  blessed 
with  much  courage,  a  desperate  desire  to  make 
a  bolt  of  it  possessed  him,  and  he  looked 
anxiously  towards  the  door. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?  Answer  at  once," 
said  his  father,  his  anger  rising  at  the  thought 
his  son  was  possibly  a  poltroon. 
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"  I — I  couldn't  help  it,"  stammered  the  boy. 
"  I  didn't  want  to— but— Betty " 

"  That's  enough,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  You 
are  such  a  coward  as  to  try  and  hide  behind 
a  girl ;  I'm  ashamed  I've  got  such  a  son.  1  will 
try  sharp  measures  to  teach  you  courage  and 
obedience." 

Betty  was  sitting  by  her  bedroom  window, 
leaning  out,  oblivious  of  the  keen  frosty  air. 
The  fairy  branches  of  the  crystal-gemmed 
trees  made  the  gardens  of  The  Court  a  little 
dream-world  of  beauty  in  the  fading  twilight. 

Betty  could  not  have  said  what  she  was 
definitely  thinking,  when  a  sound  reached  her 
ear  which  proceeded  from  the  library  beneath. 

She  jumped  up  in  a  listening  attitude  from 
her  aching  position  against  the  window-sill ; 
then,  as  the  sound  repeated  itself,  with  a  sup- 
pressed shuddering  "  Oh,"  she  rushed  down 
the  stairs,  along  the  hall,  and  precipitated  her- 
self breathlessly  into  the  library  without  asking 
for  any  admittance. 

She  turned  pale  with  agitation  as  she  saw 
what  was  most  evidently  taking  place. 

"  Oh,  stop,  father,  stop,  it  was  my  fault ;  I 
made  Anthony  start  the  chestnut,  it  isn't " 

"Betty,  leave  the  room !"  shouted  the  Colonel, 
his  annoyance  now  increasing  into  a  white  heat. 
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"  But,  father,  you   musnt  whip   Anthony, 

you "  and  very  firmly  and  decidedly  Betty 

was  ejected  from  the  room.  And  then  hear- 
ing the  horrible  sound  once  more,  she  put  her 
hands  over  her  ears  and  ran  upstairs  even 
faster  than  she  had  descended,  and  throwing 
herself  down  by  the  window,  burst  into  a 
storm  of  tears.  And  when  Betty  cried,  she 
cried  with  a  vengeance,  as  Anthony  always 
said,  and  now  her  burning  tears  were  for  him. 

Presently  the  library  door  opened  there  was 
the  clamour  of  a  boy's  feet  on  the  stairs,  and 
the  banging  of  a  door  overhead,  then  silence. 

Betty  shivered  as  the  clear  winter's  evening 
stole  swiftly  into  the  darkness  of  night,  and 
she  thought  she  had  never  been  so  miserable 
in  all  her  life  before.  Presently  Miss  Bennet 
called  her,  and  said  her  father  wanted  her, 
and  shivering  still,  but  with  a  look  of  greater 
courage  on  her  face,  she  went  to  hear  her 
sentence. 

Very  little  was  said  ;  but  enough  to  make 
her  understand  that  if  Betty  Waller  was  high- 
spirited  and  determined,  there  was  at  least  one 
person  in  the  house  she  must  not  too  lightly 
disobey.  She  had  never  wilfully  done  it  before, 
and  she  would  think  a  little  more  before  she 
did  it  again. 
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But  there  was  no  punishment  this  time, 
only  the  stern,  cutting  reprimand,  which  Betty 
writhed  under,  and  she  retired  chafed  in  spirit 
by  the  thought  that  Anthony  had  suffered  and 
she  had  escaped. 

"  I  wish — -I  wish  I  was  a  boy,"  she  muttered 
passionately,  "  then  he  would  have  caned  me 
too.     It  isn't  fair  I" 


CHAPTER  II 

DICK 

Upon  the  sky  there  lingered  the  rosy  flush 
caught  from  the  bold  glance  of  the  sun  as  he 
bowed  his  head  in  the  west,  and  fired  the  bank 
of  purple  clouds  with  a  fringe  of  gold. 

May  was  nearly  over,  and  the  evening  was 
warm  as  Time's  fairest  summer  days. 

Hedges  were  thick  with  hawthorn,  and  trees 
with  foliage. 

Daffodils  had  passed  with  the  spring,  and  in 
their  place  lupins  lifted  spiral  azure  heads,  and 
by  their  side  crimson  and  white  peonies,  that 
lined  the  old  red-brick  wall  which  divided  the 
garden  of  Colonel  Waller's  house  from  the  road 
which  ran  beside  it,  whence  echoed  a  shout  of 
derisive  laughter ;  and  Betty  paused  in  her 
work  as  the  words  of  a  conversation  taking 
place  just  outside  the  premises  reached  her  ears. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture  in  her  white  musUn 
dress  and  wide-brimmed  hat  wreathed  with  blue 
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forget-me-nots,  the  colour  of  which  was  not 
brighter  than  the  eyes  which  looked  from 
beneath  it. 

"  You're  only  a  blag ;  I'm  glad  you  don't 
wear  our  colours." 

"You've  come  from  the  dame  school,  I 
expect,"  broke  in  another  voice. 

"  I  say,  Fred,"  interposed  a  third,  "  look  at 
the  cut  of  his  coat !  His  mammy  made  it ; 
fine  fit,  isn't  it  ?" 

A  second  burst  of  laughter  greeted  the  last 
choice  remark. 

Down  went  the  watering-can  as  Betty  sped 
up  the  garden  path  to  where  a  ladder  rested 
against  the  old  brick  wall.  Back  to  this  stood 
a  boy,  rage,  shame,  mortification  too  bitter  for 
words,  expressed  in  his  white  face ;  the  large 
grey  eyes  looked  as  though  their  owner  had 
been  stabbed  to  the  heart.  With  quivering 
lips  he  gazed  at  his  tormentors. 

"  Does  your  mother  clean  her  own  doorstep?" 
demanded  the  red-haired  boy  named  Barlow, 
who  had  just  before  appealed  to  his  chum  Fred 
Harris. 

"  My  mother  is  a  lady,"  came  the  answer, 
tense  and  clear  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
girl,  who,  at  present  unperceived  by  the  boys, 
watched  the  scene  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
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"  I  say,  that's  a  good  one,"  interposed  Harris. 
"  Why,  your  mother  is  just  a  common  working 
woman  ;  my  mater  would'nt  know  her.  She's 
a  nobody ;  shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  she 
takes  in  washing.  I  know  my  mater  employs 
her  ;  I  expect  she  brings  ours  home  on  Saturday 
nights." 

The  laugh  which  greeted  this  sneering  re- 
mark was  checked  suddenly  as,  before  the 
words  were  well  out  of  the  boy's  lips,  Dick 
Carruthers  sprang  forward  and,  with  a  furious 
blow,  knocked  the  insulter  down.  It  was  a 
hard  punch,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and 
took  the  other  by  surprise.  He  went  over  like 
a  log,  the  blood  promptly  spurting  from  his 
nose.  The  four  or  five  admirers  who  had 
stood  listening  mostly  stared  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  unexpected  onslaught,  then — 

"  Get  up,  Fred  ;  give  it  him — bash  his  head 
for  him,"  shouted  Barlow. 

But  the  fallen  foe  did  not  appear  anxious 
for  further  hostilities,  as,  beginning  to  blub, 
he  stammered : 

"  I'll  tell  my  father  ;  he's — he's  a  magistrate. 
I'll  have  you  up  for  this,  you — young  cad 
-you." 

And,  dragging  himself  slowly  to  his  feet,  he 
turned  to  go  down  the  road,  no  doubt  deeming 
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the  old  adage  worthy  of  consideration  :  "  He 
who  lives  and  runs  away,  lives  to  fight  another 
day." 

"  I'll  take  any  one  of  you  on  that  likes," 
called  out  Dick,  his  face  still  pale  with  pas- 
sionate anger. 

"  No  gentleman  would  condescend  to  fight 
2/ow,"  answered  Harris  from  a  safe  distance. 

"  And  you  consider  youi^sehes  gentlemen  ?" 
said  a  shrill  indignant  voice  above  their  heads. 
It  was  almost  as  though  a  bombshell  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds ;  every  boy  stopped, 
and,  looking  up,  encountered  the  indignant 
flash  in  Betty's  eyes. 

*'  You  are  a  set  of  cads,  every  one  of  you, 
except  him,"  she  continued,  nodding  towards 
Dick.  *'  He's  the  only  true  gentleman  among 
you  ;  I  saw  you,  Fred  Harris,  push  a  girl  off 
the  pavement  in  the  street  the  other  day.  You 
brushed  past  her  so  rudely,  and  you  never 
apologized.  Dick  Carruthers  wouldn't  do  a 
thing  like  that ;  anyway,  he's  the  only  boy 
this  end  of  the  town  my  father  would  care  for 
me  to  speak  to,  I  know." 

With  this  parting  shot  she  turned  her  face 
away  from  the  others,  and,  resting  her  chin  on 
the  brickwork,  said,  just  loud  enough  for  them 
all  to  hear : 


And  you  consider  j'ourse/ves  gentlemen  ?'  said  a  shrill,  indignant  voice 
above  their  heads." 

[Page  2S. 
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"I  say,  you  did  knock  that  boy  down 
splendidly ;  I  was  glad.  I  wish  I  was  a  boy  ; 
I'd  have  done  it  for  you." 

A  transforming  smile  swept  over  Dick's  face. 

"  It  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to  say  what 
you  did  ;  I  liked  it  better,"  he  answered,  under 
his  breath. 

"Well,  they  are  cads,  and " 

"  Betty,  come  down — come  down  at  once  I 
What  are  you  doing  at  the  top  of  that  ladder  ?" 
exclaimed  a  sharp  voice  from  below. 

Betty  glanced  down,  and  then,  with  an  im- 
patient frown,  replied : 

'*  Nothing,  only  talking." 

*  Come  at  once  !     I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

"  Good-bye,  I  suppose  1  must  go,"  said  Betty, 
with  a  resigned  sigh. 

'*  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Dick.  "  I'm 
afraid  I've  got  you  into  trouble." 

"  It's  not  your  fault,"  answered  Betty,  as, 
with  a  parting  nod,  she  slowly  and  carefully 
began  her  descent.  Lifting  his  cap  in  farewell, 
the  boy  started  home,  his  spirits,  which  had 
risen  under  the  influence  of  the  girlish  sym- 
pathy, rapidly  sinking  again  as  he  recalled  the 
insults  hurled  upon  him  by  his  late  persecutors. 

Meanwhile,  Betty  was  in  for  more  than  a 
bad  scolding. 
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"  I'm  disgusted  with  you  !  Every  day  you 
are  into  some  fresh  disgrace,"  said  Miss  Bennet, 
as  she  and  her  pupil  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder. 

"  I  haven't  done  anything  disgraceful ;  it's 
a  shame  for  you  to  say  it.  You're  always 
making  out  I'm  doing  something  wrong  when 
I  am  not,"  answered  the  girl  hotly. 

"  Don't  add  impertinence  to  your  bad  be- 
haviour ;  if  you  can't  understand  that  talking 
to  a  lot  of  boys  over  the  top  of  a  wall  is  un- 
becoming in  a  lady,  you  must  be  made  to 
understand,  and  I  shall  report  you  to  your 
father  to-night." 

"  You  are  a  nasty  cat,  and  I  hate  you  !"  said 
Betty,  the  blue  eyes  flashing  defiance  at  her 
governess  as  she  finished  with  a  choke  of 
passion  ;  and  then,  not  waiting  for  the  torrent 
of  scolding  which  for  a  moment  or  two  Miss 
Bennet  was  incapable  of  expressing,  the  white- 
robed  figure  vanished  like  a  whirlwind  into  the 
house,  running  up  the  stairs  and  into  her  room, 
banging  the  door  violently  after  her,  then 
burying  her  head  in  the  pillow  ;  too  proud  for 
tears,  she  waited  dry-eyed  for  what  was  to  come. 

A  little  later,  if  Betty  had  put  her  feelings 
into  words,  she  would  have  said  her  heart  was 
in  her  boots,  for  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
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father's  reprimand  about  the  runaway  pony  a 
few  months  ago ;  she  loved  him  passionately, 
and  for  that  very  reason  she  could  not  bear  to 
rouse  his  anger. 

Would  he  punish  her  this  time  ?  and  if  so, 
how  ? 

The  thought  was  not  pleasant,  and  the  more 
she  dwelt  upon  it  the  less  pleasant  it  became. 
She  laced  and  unlaced  her  hot,  nervous  fingers, 
and  the  pain  in  her  throat  seemed  to  nearly 
suffocate  her  ;  mixed  with  her  feelings  of  rage 
against  her  governess  was  a  vague  sense  of 
injustice,  which  rankled,  and  at  present  pre- 
vented any  desire  for  repentance  coming  into 
her  heart  to  soften  it. 

Meanwhile,  Dick  made  his  way  to  his  home, 
Rose  Cottage,  which  was  situated  just  outside 
the  town  of  Delton,  and,  opening  the  door 
gently,  entered  a  little  room  where  his  mother 
sat  sewing. 

She  raised  her  head  from  her  work  at  his 
approach. 

"  Well,  my  son,  you've  come  at  last.  I'm 
almost  tired  of  waiting  for  tea,"  she  remarked. 

"  I'm  sorry,  mother ;  I  got  delayed.  I'll 
have  it  ready  for  you  in  a  moment,"  he  added 
hastily,  not  waiting  for  her  reply. 

Evidently  Dick  was  used  to  doing  this  little 
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service,  for  the  kettle,  which  he  had  filled  before 
he  went  out  that  afternoon,  was  promptly 
placed  on  a  small  stove,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  hissing  merrily. 

"  There  it  is,  all  ready,"  exclaimed  the  boy 
presently,  as  he  placed  a  teapot  and  a  plate  of 
carefully  cut  bread-and-butter  on  the  table. 

The  tea  itself  was  a  cheap  brand,  and  there 
was  nothing  of  a  more  substantial  or  appe- 
tizing character  to  add  further  to  the  meal ; 
but  the  delicate  old  Bow  tea-cups  and  saucers 
would  have  filled  many  a  rich  chatelaine  with 
envy.  The  little  oak  dresser  which  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  picture,  weighted 
with  its  wealth  of  beautiful  china.  Comparing 
it  with  the  two  or  three  cheap  cane  chairs  and 
useful  table,  it  struck  a  note  of  surprising 
refinement  suggestive  of  the  past. 

The  meal  was  taken  almost  in  silence  ;  Mrs. 
Carruthers  was  tired — the  fine  mesh  of  lace 
she  had  been  busy  upon  tried  her  eyes.  It 
was  to  be  returned  to  its  owner  to-night,  and 
she  had  had  to  spend  hours  upon  it  to  insure 
the  promise  of  sending  it  home  at  eight  o'clock 
being  fulfilled. 

At  last,  raising  her  eyes,  she  gently  studied 
her  son's  face. 

"  Dick,  dear,  what's  the  matter  ?"  she  asked. 
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as  he  pushed  his  chair  back.  "  I  hoped  to  have 
had  an  egg  for  you  to-night,  but  1  really  hadn't 
enough  money  left  to  afford  one  ;  Mrs.  Harris 
may  pay  me  this  evening  possibly,  and  to- 
morrow you  shall  have  a  feast,  my  son  ;"  she 
finished  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

"  T>07it,  mother,"  said  the  boy ;  "I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  you  working  like  this.  If — if 
only  I  could  get  something  to  do  to  help  you  ! 
But  who  would  employ  an  ignorant,  half- 
educated  boy  ?"  he  said  bitterly. 

"  You  are  not  ignorant  for  your  age,"  she 
answered,  with  a  touch  of  pride  in  her  tone. 
"  And  I  don't  want  you  to  work  yet ;  it  was 
your  father's  wish  you  should  give  all  your 
time  to  study." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  if  he  had  been  here  to  help 
me  it  would  have  been  different,  I  suppose," 
he  added,  his  voice  choking  over  the  question. 

She  turned  away  her  head,  and  was  silent 
for  a  little,  not  trusting  herself  to  speak  lest 
a  break  in  her  own  voice  should  discourage 
him  ;  and  tears  she  would  not — dare  not  shed, 
glimmered  at  the  back  of  her  eyes. 

But  Charlotte  Carruthers  had  passed  through 
a  furnace  of  suffering,  which  had  brought 
patience  in  its  train,  and  patience  had  begotten 
courage,    inherited    from    her    forbears,    but 
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intensified  in  these  days  when  she  hved  a  Hfe 
of  cahn  control,  no  one,  not  even  Dick,  who 
loved  her,  having  any  idea  of  the  lonely  anguish 
of  soul  which  sometimes  possessed  her,  and  the 
almost  unbearable  longing  to  hear  once  again 
the  voice  of  her  beloved  dead. 

No  one  knew,  no  one  understood  ;  people 
thought  her  cold,  incapable  of  deep  feeling, 
but,  like  many  other  brave  hearts,  she  success- 
fully hid  the  sacredness  of  her  sorrow  from  the 
sacriligious  glance  of  the  world. 

There  was  only  One  who  understood  and 
fathomed  the  depth  of  her  blank,  and  in  the 
all-pitying  Fatherhood  of  God  she  hid  her 
grief 

She  realized  to  the  full  all  her  boy  had  lost, 
and  she  ached  for  him  and  his  apparently  hope- 
less prospects  in  life. 

"  Dick,  I've  been  wanting  to  say  something 
to  you  all  this  last  week,  and  I've  been  putting 
it  off  hoping  to  see  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty, 
but  at  present  only  one  course  seems  to  be 
open,"  she  said,  then  paused,  as  though  she 
scarcely  liked  to  continue. 

"  Yes,  mother  ?"  answered  the  boy  interroga- 
tively. 

"You  see,  dear,  you've  got  beyond  me  in 
your  studies ;  I  feel  the  time  has  come  when 
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you  must  go  to  school.  I  only  wish  I  could 
do  better  for  you  than  the  parish  school ;  but 
it  is  impossible,  and  therefore  you  must  begin 
there  next  term." 

The  boy  started  as  she  suggested  the  plan 
for  his  future  education  ;  his  face  grew  a  little 
pale,  then  he  said  slowly : 

"  I  always  thought  I  was  a  gentleman." 

"  And  so  you  are,  Dick  ;  don't  imagine  for 
a  moment  poverty  alters  that  fact,  or  that 
associating  at  school  with  those  of  inferior 
birth  to  yourself  makes  any  difference." 

"  Mother,  what  is  a  gentleman  ?"  asked  the 
boy  slowly. 

"  I  think  many  have  tried  to  define  it  at 
different  periods.  There  is  an  old  saying  which, 
though  it  is  brief,  embodies  a  gi*eat  deal, 
namely,  *  Manners  make  a  gentleman ';  a  man 
who  is  discourteous,  rude,  inconsiderate  towards 
the  rest  of  mankind,  self-centred,  selfish,  think- 
ing and  acting  for  his  own  comfort,  regardless 
of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  other  people, 
can  never  under  any  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered a  gentleman,  although  he  may  be  one 
in  the  other  sense — namely,  by  right  of  birth. 
But  the  good  breeding  which  we  so  often 
recognize  in  those  of  good  blood  always  com- 
prises a  gracious  politeness  and  thoughtfulness 
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for  others.  These  characteristics  are  a  true 
gentleman's  heritage,  and  one  that  none  can 
take  from  him." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  paused  for  a  httle,  then  she 
asked  gently  : 

"  Have  I  made  it  clear  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite,  I  think,"  said  Dick  thought- 
fully, then  added  :  "  But  I  would  like  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  in  both  ways.  Would  the 
world  consider  me  one,  mother,  since  father 
was  only  a  poor  tutor?  And  I  never  heard 
him  say  who  grandfather  was,  so  I  expect  it's 
true  we  are  nobodies." 

The  last  few  words  were  said  a  little  bitterly. 

Very  softly  Charlotte  Carruther's  eyes 
rested  upon  her  boy,  and  then  she  answered 
quietly  : 

"  To-morrow  we'll  have  a  little  outing,  Dick, 
and  I  will  take  you  to  see  your  father's  home 
— I  mean,  his  birthplace." 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  jolly  1  Where  is  it  ?"  he 
questioned  eagerly. 

"  Out  in  the  country,  but  I  will  leave  the 
details  until  the  morning.  But  what  made 
you  ask  me  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  gentleman  '  ?  The  very  word  helps  to  explain 
itself,  I  think  ;  a  man  is  the  symbol  of  courage 
and  strength,  and  a  gentleman  is  one  who  is 
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great  enough  to  be  gentle  at  the  same  time. 
Had  someone  asked  you  the  meaning  ?" 

The  brightness  fled  from  Dick's  face  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  little  episode  before  tea 
that  evening  recurred  to  his  mind. 

"  Some  of  the  grammar-school  boys  called 
me  a  cad  because  we  are  poor,  I  suppose ;  I 
stood  that,  but  when  Fred  Harris  said  vou 
weren't  a  lady,  I  knocked  him  down,  and  it's 
no  use  you  saying  anything  reproving  to  me, 
because  1  should  do  it  again  to-morrow,  how- 
ever wrong  you  may  think  it,"  added  Dick,  his 
face  flushing  at  the  very  remembrance. 

Very  lovingly  Mrs.  Carruthers  looked  down 
upon  the  heated  face  in  front  of  her. 

"  I  think  he  deserved  anything  he  got  from 
you,"  she  answered,  smiling  ;  "I'm  rather  glad 
I've  a  son  to  defend  me.  No  boy  should  allow 
his  mother  to  be  insulted." 

"  I'm  jolly  glad  you  understand,"  he  an- 
swered, brightening  ;  "  I  might  have  known 
you  would." 


CHAPTER    III 

THE   OLD   HOME 

The  morning  dawned  fine  and  sunny,  the  dew- 
drops  glistened  like  diamond-points  upon  the 
dainty  wild-rose  petals,  where  the  spiders  had 
roped  their  delicate  gossamer  threads. 

"  It's  just  the  day  for  the  country,"  remarked 
Dick,  as  he  and  his  mother  stepped  out  of  the 
coach  at  Standwich.  "  I  don't  know  who'd 
want  to  live  in  a  town  a  morning  like  this." 

"  I  don't,  either,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers.  "  I 
always  feel  in  tune  with  Master  Cowper,  who 
has  said :  '  God  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town.'  One  realizes  it  on  a  day  of 
sweetness  like  this.  I'm  always  glad  you 
appreciate  nature,  Dick." 

"I'm  not  sure  as  to  appreciation,  but  I  like 
the  country  awfully — heaps  better  than  the  sea, 
for  instance." 

*'  Yes,  so  do  I.  To  me  every  hedgerow  has 
a  fresh  mystery  hidden  beneath  the  leaves." 
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"  Oh,  how  Httle  changed  it  all  is  I"  remarked 
Charlotte  Carruthers,  as  she  gazed  down  the 
road  and  around  at  the  little  thatched  cottages 
which  here  and  there  gave  a  sense  of  warmth 
and  comfort  to  the  wooded  hills  around 
them. 

"  There's  a  jolly  place  behind  those  trees,  I 
know,"  said  Dick  presently.  "  Just  look, 
mother ;  the  park  runs  right  along  at  the 
back  there,  and  the  house  must  be  hidden 
somewhere." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  but  very  little  can  be  seen  from 
the  road.  We  will  go  right  through  ;  there  is 
a  path  which  is  open  to  the  public,  except  once 
a  year,  when  it  is  closed  to  preserve  the  family 
rights." 

"  Who  lives  there,  mother  ?"  asked  Dick. 

But  Mrs.  Carruthers  left  the  question  un- 
answered, as  they  turned  the  corner  into  the 
village. 

"  I  thought  we  would  get  something  to  eat 
at  the  baker's,  and  then  work  our  way  to  the 
old  home  after,"  she  remarked.  "We  can  take 
the  Manor  on  our  way,"  she  added. 

"Why,  it's  never  Miss  Charlotte  1"  ex- 
claimed the  old  shopwoman,  as  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers smilingly  held  out  her  hand  to  her. 
"  Oh,  it  makes  sore  eyes  bright  to  see  you 
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again,  miss — there,  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am. 
And  how  is  Master  Herbert  ?     Well,  1  hope." 

A  strangled  feeling  rose  in  Mrs.  Carruther's 
throat,  and  for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak. 
Something  in  her  face  told  the  news  she  could 
not  utter. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  1  did  not  know,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Ragner,  as  she  clasped  her  arms 
about  her  old  nursling's  neck. 

Dick  looked  on  with  amazement  as  his 
mother's  tears  mingled  with  the  old  shop- 
woman's. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  it ;  the  young  master  so  brave  and  bright, 
with  a  pleasant  word  for  all.  How  was  it, 
dearie,  how  was  it  ?" 

"  A  chill  was  the  immediate  cause,  and  he 
worked  so  hard.  I  think  that  broke  him  down 
first.  You  see  we — we  were  poor,  and  I 
couldn't  give  him  all  he  needed,"  she  added, 
with  a  break  in  her  voice. 

"  And  others  so  rich,"  said  Mrs.  Ragner,  a 
sigh  in  her  voice  as  she  looked  searchingly  at 
the  still  fair  and  comparatively  youthful  face 
of  the  woman  she  had  nursed  and  tended  for 
so  many  years. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  made  no  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestive remark,  but,  brushing  aside  the  recent 
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signs  of  emotion,  said  brightly :  "  And  now, 
nurse,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  someone 
you  have  never  seen,  and  whose  existence, 
I  expect,  you  have  forgotten.  This  is  my  son. 
Dick,  Mrs.  Ragner  was  my  nurse,  and  lived 
with  me  for  twenty  years." 

Dick  lifted  his  cap  with  a  gracious  courtesy 
as  he  came  forward,  which  completely  won 
the  old  servant's  heart. 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  see  you,  sir ;  it's  a 
good  sight  for  aged  eyes.  He's  just  his  father 
over  again,"  she  added. 

"I'm  glad  you  see  the  likeness,  nurse  ;  I 
think  it's  very  noticeable." 

"  It  is,  to  be  sure,  ma'am.  There's  no  mis- 
take he  belongs  to  the  old  family." 

When  later  they  left  the  baker's  shop  and 
entered  the  Manor  gi'ounds,  Dick  was  still 
wondering  what  his  father's  old  home  was 
like.  But  he  had  not  much  longer  to  wait, 
for,  as  they  emerged  from  the  great  beech 
avenue  which  led  to  the  entrance-gates  of  the 
hall,  the  fine  old  Tudor  residence  came  into 
view,  with  its  sloping  terraces  and  velvet 
lawns.  And  the  bold  colours  of  the  peacock, 
which  disported  itself  upon  the  grass,  made  a 
patch  of  brilliance  as  the  sun  played  upon  his 
feathers.      From  time  to  time  his  discordant 
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voice  was  raised  as  he  strutted  proudly  in  the 
grounds. 

"  What  a  fine  old  place,  mother.  I've  never 
seen  such  a  beautiful  house  before.  I  wonder 
who  lives  here.     Do  you  know  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son.  Your  uncle,  Sir  Guy  Car- 
ruthers." 

"  Mother,  you  don't  say  so  ?"  said  Dick 
somewhat  excitedly.  "  And — and  this  was  my 
father's  home  ?"  he  asked,  with  some  hesitation, 
the  truth  gradually  dawning  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  and  my  father  was  the  Rector  here 
in  those  days  when  old  Sir  Richard  was  alive ; 
after  his  death  I  was  married,  and  your  father 
tried  to  make  a  living  by  tutoring,  you  know. 
You  see,  everything  went  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  when  Sir  Guy  married  your  Aunt  Alicia, 
your  father  naturally  had  to  find  a  home  else- 
where." 

"And  did  my  uncle  never  visit  us  and  ask 
you  there,  mother  ?" 

"No,  there  was  some  estrangement  between 
the  brothers,  dear.  I  need  not  explain  it  was 
not  of  your  father  s  seeking." 

"  And  it  has  never  been  made  up  ?" 

"  No,  the  two  families  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other.  I  don't  suppose  your 
uncle  knows  of  your  existence." 


CHAPTER  IV 

BETTY    IN    TROUBLE 

The  day  Dick  spent  with  his  mother  in  the 
country  proved  long  and  tedious  to  Betty.  It 
followed  upon  her  outburst  of  temper,  when 
she  had  called  Miss  Bennet  a  cat,  and  ever 
since  she  had  been  expecting  her  father  to 
send  for  her,  awaiting  coming  consequences 
with  some  trepidation.  But  at  present  there 
seemed  to  be  no  unpleasant  results  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned. 

Breakfast  the  following  morning  was  a  quiet 
one  ;  the  Colonel  seemed  pre-occupied  with 
his  newspaper,  and  the  young  people  talked 
to  each  other,  while  Miss  Bennet  kept  grim 
silence.  And  she  was  grim  to-day,  and  no 
mistake.  Anthony  crossed  his  fingers  under 
cover  of  the  table-cloth,  implying  her  temper 
was  not  too  sweet  this  morning,  and  Betty 
nodded  acquiescence.  She  had  not  dared  go 
downstairs   last  night   after   her  ebullition  of 
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temper,  and  had  had  no  chance  of  telHng  her 
brother  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  garden. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Anthony  managed 
to  put  a  question  he  had  been  longing  to  ask. 

"Wind  in  a  bad  quarter,  isn't  it?"  he  suggested, 
nodding  towards  Miss  Bennet's  disappearing 
figure.     "  What's  up  with  cross-patch  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  hate  her  I  and  I  told  her  so.  She's 
always  nagging  at  me  about  something." 

"  You  told  her,  did  you  ?"  said  Anthony,  with 
a  grin.     "  Guess  there  are  ructions,  then  ?" 

"  I  called  her  a  cat,  too,"  said  Betty,  with  a 
half  smile  at  her  brother. 

"  Gracious,  Bet,  that  was  strong  1  What 
were  you  thinking  about  ?  The  gov'nor  won't 
stand  that  if  he  hears  of  it." 

"  She  said  she  was  going  to  tell  him," 
whispered  Betty,  the  smile  fading  from  her 
face.  Her  brother  expressing  her  own  dread 
so  plainly,  caused  her  colour  to  fade  a  little. 

"She  hasn't  split  yet,  evidently." 

"  No ;  don't  think  she  can  have,"  answered 
Betty  dubiously. 

"  Well,  I  must  be  off;  look  out  for  squalls 
and  rocks  ahead  ;  I  don't  envy  you,"  and  pick- 
ing up  his  books  with  this  unsatisfactory  and 
discomforting  advice,  Anthony  swung  out  of 
the  house. 
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The  day  was  more  than  tedious  ;  there  were 
omissions  in  work.  Miss  Bennet  never  spoke 
unless  she  was  obliged ;  she  made  no  com- 
ment upon  the  stumbling  repetition  ;  Betty 
grew  nervous,  her  memory  seemed  to  play  all 
sorts  of  pranks,  things  she  had  known  last  week 
went  quite  out  of  her  head  this  morning,  and 
she  knew  she  must  be  making  a  hopeless  ex- 
hibition of  ignorance,  or  her  failures  must  imply 
a  gross  fit  of  obstinacy.  Both  of  which  theories 
were  wrong.  The  truth  was,  this  new  silent 
treatment,  allied  to  the  anxiety  and  anticipa- 
tion of  being  summoned  to  her  father's  presence 
in  disgrace,  had  got  upon  Betty's  nerves  ;  she 
perfectly  longed  for  the  familiar  reprimanding 
tones  of  her  governess  to  fall  upon  her  ears. 

At  last  the  day's  lessons  were  over,  and 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  course  of  events, 
Betty  retired  to  her  room,  feeling  no  desire 
even  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  stables,  or  to  seek 
out  Anthony's  society. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Bennet 's  wrath  was  sim- 
mering itself  into  a  white  heat.  She  was  not 
fond  of  her  pupil,  she  did  not  understand  the 
sweetness  which  underlay  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  child  ;  she  had  been  thinking  all  day  of 
how  she  could  subdue,  as  well  as  punish,  Betty, 
and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  adopt  a  new 
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course  which  should  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  little  girl,  and  effectually  prevent  her  from 
ever  so  far  forgetting  herself  again  as  to  say 
such  an  insulting  thing  to  herself. 

"  Yes,  I  must  do  it,  it  will  be  the  right  treat- 
ment ;  I  must  break  her  spirit  in  some  way," 
she  murmured  to  herself,  and  going  softly  into 
the  library,  which  was  unoccupied,  she  ab- 
stracted the  cane  from  behind  the  book- 
shelves, which  was  ever  in  safe  hiding  there  for 
Anthony's  benefit. 

Betty  did  not  hear  the  soft  tread  on  the  thick 
pile  carpet,  she  was  kneeling  by  her  bedside 
trying  to  say  her  accustomed  prayers — not 
really  praying  them,  for  the  words,  although 
they  were  repeated  night  after  night,  meant 
nothing  from  Betty's  lips  ;  God  to  her  was  a 
stern  judge,  who  no  doubt  would  punish  her 
some  day  unless  she  became  quite  good,  and 
that  seemed  such  a  hopeless  thing  to  Betty 
that  she  had  left  off  troubling  about  it.  She 
started  up  from  her  knees  now,  as  the  door 
opened  and  closed,  and  she  saw  Miss  Bennet 
stern  and  inflexible  standing  looking  at  her. 

"  Betty,"  said  the  hard  voice,  *'  I've  come  to 
speak  to  you  about  your  disgracefully  rude 
behaviour  yesterday,  and  to  punish  you  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  will  not  easily  forget  it." 
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As  she  said  these  words  she  drew  her  hand 
forward,  which  until  this  moment  she  had  kept 
hidden  behind  her  back,  and  to  Betty's  horrified 
gaze  displayed  the  instrument  of  punishment. 
A  wave  of  colour  swept  over  the  child's  proud 
little  face. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she  said 
huskily. 

"To  whip  you  as  you  deserve,"  answered 
Miss  Bennet,  making  a  forward  movement. 

"  You  shan't  touch  me  I  How — ^how  dare 
you  I"  answered  Betty,  nearly  beside  herself 
with  rage  and  shame. 

"I  certainly  shall,"  was  the  answer,  but 
before  she  could  reach  her  Betty  sprang  towards 
the  big  cupboard  where  her  dresses  hung,  and 
dragging  the  door  in,  held  it  with  both  her 
hands  tightly  clasping  it  outside. 

Miss  Bennet's  temper  was  roused  now,  and 
not  realizing  the  possible  bad  effect  of  the 
treatment  upon  her  charge,  with  some  force 
she  struck  at  the  child's  exposed  knuckles.  In 
an  instant  the  door  opened,  and  with  a  cry  of 
pain,  and  almost  frenzied  wrath,  Betty  sprang 
from  her  hiding-place,  and  flinging  herself  upon 
her  governess,  who  was  totally  unprepared  for 
her  sudden  onslaught,  she  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing the  cane  from  her,  and  in  her  fury  struck 
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at  her  so  violently  that  Miss  Bennet  rushed 
from  the  room  conscious  of  an  unpleasant  weal 
across  her  face,  leaving  the  trembling,  panting 
child  to  recover  from  her  fit  of  blind  rage. 

Poor  little  Betty !  anyone  might  have  pitied 
her,  her  feelings  of  outrage  beggared  descrip- 
tion. She — she  to  be  whipped  !  oh,  the  shame 
of  it !  She  shuddered  still — long  gasping 
shudders,  which  shook  her  whole  frame  as  the 
thought  stung  her.  No  tears  came  to  her  re- 
lief; almost  like  a  hunted  creature  she  stole 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  and  ran 
and  ran  aimlessly  until  she  was  tired. 

The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west,  and  the  moon's 
pale  light  cast  her  silver  shadows  along  the 
road  and  hedgerows,  as,  hatless,  dishevelled, 
and  still  passion-stricken,  Betty  stumbled  on, 
until  presently,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
she  came  upon  Rose  Cottage  nestling  among 
the  creepers,  peaceful  and  silent  in  the  twilight. 

Without  any  definite  purpose  she  pushed 
open  the  wicket-gate  and  sank  down  exhausted 
upon  the  bench  in  the  porch,  still  wringing  her 
bruised  hands  in  the  abandonment  of  misery ; 
suddenly  she  thrust  them  behind  her,  and  her 
little  white  face  took  on  a  frightened  aspect  as 
she  heard  the  click  of  the  gate. 

"Why,  who  ever  is  this?"  said  Dick  Car- 
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ruthers,  as  he  stopped  in  the  darkness  and  gazed 
at  the  crouching  figure  of  the  child,  whose 
presence  showed  all  too  plainly  in  her  tumbled 
white  frock. 

"  It's — it's  only  me,"  answered  Betty,  in 
a  trembling  voice. 

"  Well,  I  never !  Mother,  here's  Betty  Wal- 
ler !"  exclaimed  Dick  in  amazed  tones. 

The  child  tried  to  shrink  farther  as  a  woman's 
figure  came  up  the  gravel-path,  and  paused  at 
the  entrance-porch. 

"  Who  did  you  say  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Colonel  Waller's  daughter,  mother.  Is 
anything  the  matter?"  he  asked  with  quick 
intuition,  suddenly  realizing  the  child's  pres- 
ence was  so  unusual  and  surprising  a  fact  that 
it  must  mean  trouble  of  some  sort. 

"  Are  you  hurt  anywhere  ?"  the  boy  asked 
gently,  at  the  same  time  striking  a  match  which 
he  had  ready  for  lighting,  preparatory  for  in- 
serting the  key  in  the  keyhole. 

As  the  feeble  light  flickered  he  caught  sight 
of  one  of  Betty's  bruised  hands,  which  she  had 
dropped  to  her  side. 

"  Why,  you  are  hurt ;  look  at  her  hand, 
mother,  she's  had  an  accident,  or  some- 
thing." 

Still  Betty  did  not  speak,  but  hastily  en- 
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deavoured  to  hide  her  fingers  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress,  her  face  turning  scarlet  for  a  moment, 
and  then  going  so  deadly  white  she  looked  like 
fainting. 

"Open  the  door,  Dick,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
and  stooping,  she  gathered  the  unresisting 
child  into  her  arms.  Betty  was  no  light 
burden,  but  Dick's  mother  was  a  tall,  strong 
woman. 

"  Light  the  lamp,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
and  sitting  down  she  still  tenderly  clasped  the 
childish  form. 

"  Mother,  is — is  she  hurt  ?"  asked  Dick 
anxiously,  as  he  brought  the  now  lighted  lamp 
nearer. 

Mrs.  Carruthers,  too,  noticed  the  bruised 
hand,  and  the  evident  desire  on  Betty's  part 
that  it  should  escape  notice,  and  her  womanly 
instinct  helped  her  to  make  a  good  guess  as  to 
something  of  Betty's  trouble. 

"  There  is  nothing  serious,  I  think.  Go  up- 
stairs now,  I  may  want  you  presently,"  she 
remarked  to  her  son. 

Dick  hesitated,  interest  and  curiosity  both 
objected  to  this  summary  dismissal. 

"  But  1  want  to  know " 

"  Dick,  go  at  once  ;  I  wish  to  see  our  little 
visitor  alone." 
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Reluctantly,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  boy 
obeyed. 

"  Poor,  poor  little  girl  I"  said  the  kind  voice, 
as  Charlotte  Carruthers  pressed  her  lips  upon 
the  child's  face.  "  Poor  little  Betty,  tell  me 
all  about  it,  will  you  ?  You  are  in  trouble,  I 
know ;  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry ;  tell  me 
everything,  if  you  feel  you  can." 

There  was  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  the 
woman  pressed  her  closer  in  her  arms  as  she 
felt  it ;  and  then  slow,  long-drawn  sobs  shook 
the  child's  frame,  and  the  tears,  which  so 
seldom  troubled  Betty's  eyes,  rained  down  her 
face. 

Very  slowly — partly  by  questions,  partly  by 
suggesting — the  whole  wretched  story  found 
its  way  into  sympathetic,  understanding  ears  ; 
and  presently  the  sobs  died  away,  and  Betty, 
physically  and  mentally  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  passion,  lay  quiet  in  these  motherly  arms, 
fast  asleep.  Almost  without  waking  her, 
Mrs.  Carruthers  carried  her  upstairs  and  put 
her  into  her  own  bed  ;  then,  having  written  the 
following  short  note — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

'*  Your  little  girl  is  with  me,  safe  and 
well ;  she  is  too  tired  to  return  home  to-night, 
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so  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  keeping  her  until 
the  morning. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Charlotte  Carruthers  " — 

she  called  Dick  and  gave  the  missive  into  his 
hands  to  deliver  at  The  Court  immediately. 


CHAPTER  V 

FOUND 

"  I  SAY,  Jane, Where's  Betty?"  shouted  Anthony, 
as  he  tore  along  the  hall,  accosting  the  house- 
maid, who  had  just  come  out  of  the  dining- 
room. 

"  I  don't  know,  Master  Anthony ;  I  haven't 
seen  her  this  evening." 

"  Where's  Miss  Bennet,  then  ?  I've  had  my 
supper  all  alone,  no  one  has  been  in." 

"  I  expect  Miss  Bennet  is  in  bed  with  a 
headache,  I  shall  be  rung  for  to  take  her  some- 
thing directly,  she  likes  plenty  of  waiting 
upon,"  finished  the  maid,  with  a  contemptuous 
jerk  of  her  head. 

"  Wonder  if  she's  sent  Betty  to  bed  again  ? 
she's  always  at  it,"  muttered  the  boy.  "  It 
must  be  beastly  to  be  a  girl,  sticking  at  home 
always." 

"  Under  her,  I  should  think  it  is,"  answered 
the  maid  unwisely.     "I'll  go  and  see  if  Miss 
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Betty  is  in  her  room,"  and  Jane  passed  on  up- 
stairs, leaving  Anthony  sHding  down  the 
balustrade  as  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

*'  She  isn't  up  there,"  said  Jane,  a  few 
minutes  later,  "and  I've  asked  Miss  Bennet, 
and  she  says  she  hasn't  seen  her  for  ever  so 
long,  and  I've  got  to  look  because  she  isn't 
coming  down  again  this  evening  ;  trust  her  to 
be  out  of  the  way  if  anything  wants  doing." 

And  with  a  swish,  Jane  went  in  search  of 
Betty.  Although  that  search  did  not  end 
with  the  house,  nowhere  could  the  child  be 
found,  and  when,  later,  Colonel  Waller  came 
in,  the  servants  met  him  with  faces  of  con- 
sternation and  the  news  that  Miss  Betty 
seemed  to  have  mysteriously  disappeared.  It 
was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  she  hadn't 
been  seen  since  six. 

"  I  understand  Miss  Bennet  is  in  bed.  Ask 
her  to  oblige  me  by  coming  down  as  quickly 
as  possible,"  said  the  Colonel  irritably. 

Presently  the  governess,  evidently  very 
much  flurried,  appeared,  shading  one  side  of 
her  face  with  her  hand  from  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  the  servants. 

"  May  I  trouble  you  to  tell  me  when  you 
saw  Betty  last,  and  where  ?"  asked  Colonel 
Waller.     "I'm  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you," 
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he  added  courteously,  "  but  it  appears  no  one 
has  seen  her  since  tea." 

"  She  went  to  her  room  about  six,  I  think  ; 
I  spoke  to  her  there  later — I  think  it  was  after 
seven  o'clock  then." 

"  And  she  did  not  come  downstairs  again  ?" 

"  Not  as  far  as  I  know ;  I  went  to  bed  early, 
as  I  did  not  feel  well." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  suggest  as  to  this 
unusual  absence  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Bennet  rather  falteringly. 

The  servants  exchanged  conscious  glances,  as 
much  as  to  say,  she  knows  more  than  she  cares 
to  tell.  And  no  doubt  this  was  the  case,  for 
Miss  Bennet  was  certainly  feeling  uneasy,  and 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her 
proceedings  ;  but  she  was  not  sorry  for  the 
delinquent  whom  she  had  punished  ;  and  that 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
child's  act  of  retaliation,  and  her  own  conse- 
quent humiliation. 

Colonel  Waller  was  evidently  very  worried 
and  now  really  anxious ;  it  was  a  dark  night, 
and  the  thought  of  Betty  being  out  alone  at 
this  hour  was  certainly  alarming. 

"  We  must  get  some  lanterns  and  go  at  once 
and  try  and  find  her,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
httle    group   of    menservants.       But   at  this 
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juncture  there  was  a  sharp  ring  at  the  front- 
door bell,  and  with  a  presentiment  that  it 
might  mean  news,  everyone  remained  silent  as 
Jane  moved  to  answer  the  summons.  In  a 
few  moments  she  returned  and  ushered  Dick 
Carruthers  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  a  note  here  I  was  to  deliver  to  you 
personally,  sir,"  said  Dick,  handing  it  to  the 
Colonel. 

A  glance  was  all  that  was  needed  to  under- 
stand the  contents.  A  look  of  evident  relief 
on  the  master's  face  told  the  others  the  good 
news,  which  was  promptly  announced. 

"  Miss  Betty  is  quite  safe  and  will  return 
to-morrow,  and  I  need  not  keep  any  of  you 
up  longer." 

With  this  dismissal,  everyone  but  Dick  and 
Colonel  Waller  filed  out  of  the  room. 

"  By  the  way,  surely  your  face  is  familiar  ?" 
remarked  the  master  of  the  house  when  the 
story  of  finding  Betty  had  been  fully  related. 
*'  Where  can  I  have  seen  you  ?" 

*'  It  was  at  the  time  of  your  son's  and 
daughter's  accident,"  answered  Dick.  "  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  road  at  the  time." 

"  Ah  !  now  I  remember.  You  were  the 
young  man  who  stopped  the  horse." 

"  Hardly  that,   sir,"  said   Dick,  colouring ; 
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"  the  animal  swerved  and  went  over  when  I 
touched  the  bridle." 

The  Colonel's  blue  eyes  shone  with  some 
strong  but  unexpressed  feeling  ;  then  he  said 
quietly  : 

"  I  know  the  whole  story,  Betty  has  told 
me ;  and  I  know  I  owe  you  my  children's  life. 
Won't  you  shake  hands  ?  and  although  it's  long 
past,  let  me  now  thank  you  personally  from 
my  heart." 

Dick  coloured  with  pleasure  as  he  returned 
a  little  of  the  warm  hand  pressure. 

"  I  did  nothing  worth  mentioning,  sir, 
nothing  but  my  duty,"  said  Dick  a  little 
confusedly. 

"And  it  often  takes  real  grit  to  do  that," 
was  the  prompt  reply. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MRS.    CARRUTHERS'    APPEAL 

Betty  was  somewhat  confused  when  she  awoke 
the  following  morning  and  gazed  around  her. 
The  tiny  bedroom  was  unfamiliar,  and  it  was 
not  until  her  mind  was  thoroughly  free  from 
the  mists  of  sleep  that  she  realized  her  sur- 
roundings. Presently  the  events  of  yesterday 
forced  themselves  again  upon  her  notice,  and 
her  face  flushed  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  the 
remembrance,  and  a  wave  of  anger  against 
her  governess  (whom,  child  as  she  was,  she 
felt  had  humiliated  her)  passed  through  her. 
Her  own  feelings  of  self-respect  were  disturbed  ; 
then  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Carruthers  laiew 
was  painful,  although  the  knowledge  had 
brought  comfort  last  night ;  and  yet  a  much 
more  unpleasant  suspicion  would  obtrude  it- 
self. Suppose  Dick  had  been  told,  or  guessed  ? 
Betty's  feelings  got  rather  too  much  for  her 
just  here,  but  they  were  relieved  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  hostess. 
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'*  Have  you  had  a  good  sleep,  dear  child  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Carruthers  as  she  stooped  to  kiss 
her. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  Betty  replied,  impulsively 
responding  to   this   newly   found  friend  who  ^ 
sat  down  by  the  bedside,  her  arm  encircling 
the  child. 

"  Betty,"  she  said  softly,  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions,  and  you  need  not  answer 
them  unless  you  like.  I've  been  so  sorry 
about  your  trouble,  dear.  I  think  I  know  just 
how  you  felt,  and  when  I  was  your  age,  I 
expect  I  should  have  been  just  as  hurt  and 
angry  as  you  were  ;  but  I  want  you  to  think 
fairly  and  justly  for  a  minute  about  Miss 
Bemiet.  I  expect  you  have  given  her  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  sometimes,  haven't  you  ?" 

'*  She's  always  unfair  to  me,"  answered  the 
child  hotly. 

"Always?  Are  you  not  sometimes  wrong?" 
The  words  were  said  very  softly.  Betty's  face 
reddened. 

"Sometimes,"  she  answered  under  her  breath. 

"  And  as  she  is  your  governess,  chosen  by 
your  father  to  teach  you,  don't  you  think  she 
has  a  right  to  correct  you  ?" 

"Not — not  like  that.''  The  words  were 
muttered    with    an    intensity   which   showed 
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Mrs.  Carruthers  how  strongly  this  child  felt 
things,  and  for  a  moment  her  heart  ached  for 
the  spmt  which  might  be  so  hard  to  curb,  and 
would  find  it  harder  still  to  curb  itself. 

"  I  think  the  form  of  punishment  was  a 
great  mistake,"  she  answered,  gently  stroking 
the  child's  hand.  "But  no  doubt  Miss  Bennet 
believed  she  was  doing  right,  and  had  no  idea 
you  would  be  so  upset  about  it.  Also,  Betty 
dear,  I  think  for  a  young  girl  to  be  insulting 
in  her  remarks  to  her,  was  utterly  unlike  a 
lady,  and  unworthy  of  Colonel  Waller's 
daughter." 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  Betty's  head  sank 
a  little  lower  now ;  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  the  sensation  was  not 
pleasant. 

"  Child,  have  you  never  thought  how  much 
God  wants  you  to  try  and  control  that  temper 
of  yours  ?  It  was  that  which  made  you  forget 
you  were  a  lady,  and  forget  to  behave  as  He 
would  have  wished.  It  isn't  easy,  dear  little 
girl,  but  we've  got  to  fight  ourselves  the  evil 
spirit  in  us,  and  every  time  we  conquer  we 
grow  a  little  stronger  than  we  were  before. 
God  tells  us  in  His  word  :  *  He  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  is  better  than  he  which  taketh  a  city.' " 

There  was   silence   now  ;   Betty's  face  was 
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turned  quite  away,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  could 
not  tell  if  her  words  had  taken  effect  or  not. 

"Perhaps  you  have  never  given  your  heart 
into  the  keeping  of  your  Saviour ;  if  not,  He 
wants  you  to  very,  very  much,  and  to  ask  His 
strength  to  help  you  to  fight  your  battles  for 
Him.  I  think  He  is  asking  you  now ;  will  you 
keep  Him  waiting  any  longer  ?  He  has  loved 
you  so  long." 

An  uneasy  movement  from  Betty  made 
Mrs.  Carruthers  pause. 

"  I  don't — I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more," 
said  Betty,  wresting  herself  free  from  the 
encircling  arm.  "  I  don't  like  religion,  I'm 
not  good,  and  I  Tiever  shall  be,''  with  a  marked 
emphasis  on  the  last  few  words ;  then,  after  a 
breathless  pause,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  re- 
pentance lest  she  should  have  hurt  this  kind 
friend,  she  burst  out :  "  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rude,  dear  Mrs.  Carruthers ;  I  want  to  dress 
now,  and  go  home ;  I'm  sorry  I  forgot  to  behave 
as  a — a — lady." 

That  was  the  part  that  had  stuck,  then. 
Charlotte  Cari-uthers  was  glad  some  of  her 
words  had  taken  effect,  but  she  sighed  a  little  ; 
something  else  she  had  cared  for  far  more 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  a  closed  heart  and 
deaf  ears. 
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"  It  will  have  to  be  just  in  God's  way,"  she 
said  quietly  to  herself,  "  and  I  wonder  what 
His  way  will  mean  ?  It  is  so  seldom  in  accord- 
ance with  ours." 

An  hour  later  the  bell  rang  at  The 
Court,  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  and  Betty  were 
ushered  into  Colonel  Waller's  presence. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  remarked,  as 
he  rose  and  offered  a  seat  to  this  very  early 
caller.  For  a  moment  he  ignored  Betty,  who 
looked  slightly  defiant  as  she  gazed  at  her 
father's  face.  "  I  regret  you  should  have  been 
troubled  with  my  daughter,"  he  continued. 
"  I'm  afraid  Miss  Bennet's  discipline  must  be 
of  too  mild  a  character,  or  such  a  thing  as 
running  away  and  alarming  the  household  could 
not  possibly  occur  ;  I  hope  you  are  properly 
ashamed  of  your  conduct,"  he  added,  turning 
towards  the  child. 

The  cold  words,  and  colder  looks,  somewhat 
alarmed  Mrs.  Carruthers. 

"  May  I  see  you  for  a  few  moments  alone, 
Colonel  Waller  ?"  she  interposed. 

"  Certainly.  Go  away  ;  I  will  see  you  later," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Betty. 

AVhat  passed  in  that  room  was  not  repeated 
outside,  but  to  her  utter  surprise  the  next  day 
Betty  found  no  one  in  the  schoolroom  to  re- 
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ceive  her,  and  later  the  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  she  saw  Miss  Rennet's  box  placed 
in  the  front  by  Heppel ;  as  her  governess  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  drive  talking  to 
her  father,  Betty  overheard  these  remarks : 

**  I  fully  realize  you  have  had  a  difficult  task, 
and  I  much  appreciate  all  you  have  tried  to  do. 
I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  if  you  care  to  use 
my  name  as  a  reference  any  time,"  said  Colonel 
Waller,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  in  farewell. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  so  evidently  failed," 
rephed  Miss  Rennet ;  "  I  think  Betty  has  not 
quite  understood  I  had  always  her  good  at 
heart ;'  and  Miss  Bennet's  voice  faltered  over 
the  last  few  words. 

Betty,  standing  just  inside  the  veranda 
window,  heard  the  trembling  tones,  and  at  the 
moment  utterly  forgetful  that  this  was  the 
unfeeling  enemy  who  spoke,  with  instant  and 
impetuous  remorse  she  stepped  hastily  on  to 
the  drive,  and  running  swiftly  up  to  Miss 
Bennet,  flung  her  arms  impulsively  round  her 
neck,  crying : 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  was  nasty ;  please  forgive 
me.  Don't  go  away.  Miss  Bennet ;  I'll  let  you 
whip  me  if  you  stay,  I  will  really ;  and  I'll 
never  call  you  a  cat  any  more." 

A  flicker  moved  Colonel  Waller's  eyelids  as 
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he  turned  aside  and  gently  stroked  his  mous- 
tache, moving  a  few  steps  away  that  it  might 
be  imagined  he  had  not  heard  these  last  words, 
or  noted  the  confusion  which  they  had  caused 
Betty's  governess. 

The  remarks  had  certainly  tried  her ;  she 
shrank  from  the  remembrance  of  the  painful 
circumstance  to  which  they  referred,  but  Miss 
Bennet,  when  she  saw  her  way  clear  before  her, 
was  just,  and  beside,  something  which  hitherto 
had  seemed  all  hardness  melted  as  she  felt  the 
warm  young  arms  around  her  neck,  and  kisses 
on  the  face  which,  alas !  had  known  so  few. 
She  sighed  a  moment  as  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  realized  a  little  of  what  she  had 
lacked  in  her  ideas  of  training,  namely,  sym- 
pathy— trying  to  look  at  things  from  her  pupil's 
point  of  view,  a  fact  which  had  never  before 
presented  itself  to  her  mind. 

"  Of  course,  I  freely  forgive  you,  dear,  and 
I  am  sorry,  too,  if  I  have  seemed  too  harsh. 
Never  mind,  now ;  try  a  little  more  in  the 
future.  I  shall  be  glad  to  think  you  will  do 
that." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  answered  Betty  penitently. 

Heppel  closed  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Miss  Bennett  had  left  The  Court  for  ever, 
and  had   driven  to  Standwich   to  catch  the 
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London  coach,  and  so  passed  out  of  Betty 
Waller's  life. 

A  wet  handkerchief  streamed  in  the  breeze, 
while  a  small  repentant  figure  stood  waiting 
disconsolately  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Come,  child,"  said  her  father's  voice,  "  it's 
beginning  to  rain  ;  you  must  go  in." 

"  Who  is  going  to  teach  me  now  ?"  asked 
Betty,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  short,  unsatisfying 
answer. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DICK   AND   THE   COLONEL 

Colonel  Waller  was  lost  in  meditation ;  an 
idea  had  just  formed  itself  in  his  mind  which 
gave  him  food  for  thought. 

Betty  still  felt  a  little  in  disgrace ;  her 
escapade  of  a  few  days  ago  was  probably  not 
forgotten,  and  she  deemed  it  wise  to  efface 
herself  as  much  as  possible.  To  rush  away 
from  home  and  wander  down  country  lanes 
unescorted  was  considered  most  unsuitable 
behaviour  for  youthful  people  in  the  days  when 
Betty  was  young.  Although  highwaymen 
hitherto  had  not  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
inhabitants  in  and  around  Standwich,  yet  the 
district  leading  farther  into  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  Danetree  was  made  somewhat 
unsafe  for  unprotected  pedestrians  by  the 
influx  of  footpads  from  time  to  time  as  they 
tramped  in  the  summer  months  from  London 
to  the  country  fairs. 

66 
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Although  Colonel  Waller  had  not  allowed 
any  great  signs  of  uneasiness  to  appear  when 
Betty  was  missing,  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  him  when  he  heard  the  child 
was  safe.  Now  her  future  weighed  somewhat 
upon  his  mind.  He  was  very  silent  during 
breakfast,  and,  without  any  remark  to  the 
young  people,  went  away  to  the  library  instead 
of  going  direct  to  the  stables,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Half  an  hour  later  Betty 
watched  him  from  the  breakfast-room  window 
as  she  stood  rather  disconsolately  drumming 
her  fingers  on  the  glass. 

"  You  are  lucky.  Bet !"  remarked  Anthony, 
as  he  picked  up  his  books  preparatory  to 
starting  for  school.  "  When  the  cat  is  away 
the  mice  will  play,  eh  ?"  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

Betty  coloured  at  the  allusion ;  she  was 
ashamed  of  that  old  remark  of  hers. 

"  Don't  be  so  stupid,  Tony,"  she  answered 
crossly.  "  How  would  you  like  to  be  shut  up 
here  doing  nothing  all  day  ?" 

"  Well,  I  never  !  Save  me  from  girls  and 
their  ways,"  remarked  her  brother.  "  You 
hated  work,  and  now  you  haven't  got  any  you 
don't  like  it.  I  know  I  wish  I  had  the  chance 
to  stick  at  home  for  a  day  or  two.  Girls  always 
have  the  best  of  it." 
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With  this  he  swung  out  of  the  house,  cer- 
tainly not  in  sympathy  with  his  sister. 

To-day  the  world  seemed  upside  down  as 
far  as  Betty  was  concerned  ;  she  had  been 
three  days  without  a  governess,  and  left  to 
amuse  herself  as  she  liked.  Only  one  restric- 
tion was  laid  upon  her — she  was  not  to  go 
beyond  the  front  garden;  and  although  she 
would  have  scorned  the  idea  a  week  ago,  just 
now  the  house  seemed  like  a  prison,  and  time 
to  move  no  faster  than  the  tortoise. 

There  was  no  candying  and  preserving  going 
on  in  the  house  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Betty 
had  never  been  as  interested  as  she  ought,  per- 
haps, in  these  domestic  accomplishments,  but 
she  had  been  duly  initiated  into  the  secrets  of 
the  stillroom  by  the  housekeeper  as  a  part  of 
a  lady's  education,  and  she  would  have  wel- 
comed any  lessons  in  culinary  art  just  now ; 
but  it  really  seemed  as  though  everyone  had 
determined  to  leave  her  alone.  Perhaps  they 
had,  and  perhaps  Colonel  Waller  was  not  so 
blind  as  to  his  daughter's  lack  of  industry  as 
she  supposed,  and  the  disciphne  of  idleness 
was  intentional  I 

Why,  those  walks  accompanied  by  Miss 
Bennet,  when  she  had  had  to  listen  to  her 
platitudes  and  admonitions  which  had  once 
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seemed  so  trying,  would  have  been  delightful 
now;  at  least  the  coach  had  often  passed 
them,  and  seeing  the  passengers,  hearing  the 
postboy  crack  his  whip,  the  horn  sound,  and  the 
horses  take  the  hill — which  had  to  be  climbed 
to  gain  the  Standwich  road — at  a  smart  gallop, 
had  all  been  incidents  full  of  interest.  And 
now  Betty  might  not  even  go  to  the  dairy,  or 
the  chicken -yard,  let  alone  the  stables ;  but  she 
might  play  all  day  in  the  house,  or,  if  she  pre- 
ferred it,  in  the  front  garden,  her  father  said. 
At  what  ?     With  whom  ? 

She  picked  up  her  unfinished  sampler  now, 
and  tried  for  a  few  minutes  to  be  interested  in 
the  pattern  Miss  Bennet  had  been  teaching 
her,  pricked  herself,  tangled  the  silks,  and  then 
flung  it  all  on  the  floor,  with  an  exclamation 
of  anger  and  disgust,  while  a  hot  tear  splashed 
on  to  her  fingers,  and  to  her  utter  surprise  she 
found  she  was  actually  crying. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Waller  put  on  his  hat 
and  made  his  way  to  Rose  Cottage,  which  was 
situated  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  was  startled  by  the  knock  at 
the  door — it  was  early  for  a  visitor,  and,  in  fact, 
very  few  troubled  her — but  she  was  more  sur- 
prised when,  upon  opening  it,  she  saw  who  it 
was  standing  on  the  threshold. 
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"  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Carruthers,"  said  the 
Colonel,  taking  off  his  hat  in  that  defFerential 
manner  which  was  the  general  custom  of 
gentlemen  to  ladies  in  the  good  old  days, 
but  alas !  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  the  present 
century. 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?"  she  answered,  moving 
aside  to  let  him  pass. 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  be  obUged  if  you 
could  spare  me  a  few  moments,"  he  answered, 
stepping  into  the  tiny  room.  For  a  moment 
he  hesitated,  as  he  took  a  seat  opposite  her,  as 
though  he  was  not  quite  certain  how  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  he  had  come  to  discuss,  and 
then,  being  a  straightforward  man,  and  deem- 
ing it  a  sign  of  weakness,  if  not  a  little 
cowardly,  to  fence  with  a  thing  when  it  has  to 
be  done,  he  said,  a  Uttle  abruptly : 

"  I  have  called  to  see  you  about  your 
son." 

**  About — about  Dick  ?  "  she  asked,  in  sur- 
prised tones. 

**  Yes,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  to  you  about 
him,  if  I  may.  If  you  will  excuse  the  ques- 
tion, what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him? 
what  idea  have  you  for  his  future  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  very  little  at  present.  Colonel 
Waller;   he  is,  of  course,  young— only  just 
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fourteen — and — and  his  education  is  the  only 
thing  that  I  am  considering  just  now." 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so.  Where  does  he  go  to 
school,  if  I  may  ask  ? " 

"  Not  anywhere  at  present,  he  has  been  con- 
tinuing his  studies  alone,  with  my  help,  such 
as  it  is.  My  husband  used  to  teach  him,  and 
I  think  he's  fairly  well  advanced,  but,  of  course, 
I'm  not  a  very  good  judge." 

There  was  poverty  here,  then.  The  Colonel 
had  thought  there  must  be  when  he  had  ascer- 
tained from  Heppel  where  the  boy  lived  ;  but 
it  had  only  needed  the  few  moments  of  con- 
versation he  had  had  with  Dick  to  prove  to  him 
the  boy  was  a  gentleman.  Without  doubt  the 
mother  was  a  lady,  Colonel  Waller  recognized 
that  fact  at  once. 

"  Mrs.  Carruthers,  I  hope  you  will  under- 
stand me  if  I  speak  very  plainly  now,  and  not 
allow  my  words  to  trespass  upon  your  feehngs, 
but  I  always  feel  plain  speaking  is  better  than 
beating  about  the  bush." 

His  listener  slightly  inchned  her  head  in 
acquiescence. 

*'The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  am  under  a 
very  deep  obligation  to  your  son." 

"  To  my  boy  ?  In  what  way  ?  I  think 
there  must    be   a   mistake."     And   Charlotte 
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CaiTuthers  gazed  in  a  surprised  way  at  her 
interlocutor  as  she  answered. 

*'  No,  indeed;  my  debt  to  him  is  a  great  one, 
and  I  have,  at  present,  done  nothing  to  settle 
the  account.  Some  time  ago,  my  boy  and 
girl  were  in  great  danger  through  a  runaway 
horse  " — Mrs.  Carruthers  began  to  understand 
better  now — *'  and  it  is  entirely  due  to  your 
son  that  a  terrible  accident — probably  a  fatal 
one — was  averted.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I 
ascertained  who  the  boy  was  who  played  such 
a  gallant  part  in  the  rescue  of  my  children — 
the  fact  came  out  unexpectedly  when  my  little 
daughter  remarked  to  me,  casually,  that  your 
son  caught  the  bridle  of  the  horse  to  stop 
it,  the  day  it  ran  away,  and  made  it  turn 
the  cart  over.  I  had  always  wondered  why 
the  accident  happened  just  at  that  straight 
point  of  the  road,  and  had  supposed  some  un- 
known object  had  caused  the  cob  to  shy.  I 
understand  only  too  well  from  what  they  were 
saved,  and  that,  unless  the  horse  had  made  an 
almost  miraculous  turn  at  the  end  of  Stand- 
wich  Road,  it  must  have  meant  a  leap  into  the 
river." 

Colonel  Waller  paused  a  moment,  then  he 
said  quietly : 

"  The  point  is  this  :  I  am  most  anxious  now 
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to  show  how  deeply  I  feel  my  indebtedness  to 
your  son." 

"  It  is  very,  very  kind  of  you  to  speak  as 
you  have  done,  Colonel  Waller,  but  I  feel, 
and  I  know  Dick  feels,  he  only  did  a  natural 
and  right  thing  in  trying  to  avert  a  catas- 
trophe." 

"  A  very  brave  thing,  nevertheless,"  inter- 
posed the  Colonel.  "  You  may  be  proud  of 
him." 

"  I  am  that,"  she  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  him  if  he  had  not  attempted  to 
do  something." 

*'  I  see  where  he  gets  his  training,  madam," 
added  Colonel  Waller,  with  a  courteous  bow. 
"  I  still  feel  perfectly  unconvinced  that  I  am 
under  no  obligation,  Mrs.  Carruthers,  and  I 
want  you  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  being 
answerable  for  all  his  educational  expenses  ;  I 
send  my  son  to  the  Grammar  School,  where, 
1  believe,  the  education  is  thoroughly  sound. 
Next  term  he  is  to  be  a  boarder  in  the  Head- 
master's house,  and  I  shall  deem  it  a  privilege 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  send  your  son  there  at 
the  same  time ;  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him 
I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  be  a  friend  to 
Anthony.     Please  don't  say  no,"  he  added,  as 
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he  saw  the  refusal  trembhng  on  her  Hps  before 
he  had  scarcely  finished  telling  her  of  his  pro- 
posal. "  Ah  !  here  is  Master  Dick.  It  is  only 
fair  to  give  him  a  voice  in  the  matter." 

These  last  few  words  made  Charlotte  Car- 
ruthers  pause  a  moment  before  she  utterly  put 
from  her  the  unexpected  good  which  had  just 
been  offered. 

How  curiously  it  had  all  come  about.  Just 
when  the  need  was  greatest,  the  answer  to  the 
difficulty  of  her  boy's  education  seemed  solved, 
if  only  it  could  be  accepted. 

There  was  a  step  on  the  garden  path,  and 
in  another  moment  Dick  entered  his  home, 
pausing  on  the  threshold  with  astonishment 
at  seeing  his  mother  and  Colonel  Waller 
evidently  deep  in  some  important  conver- 
sation. 

"  Now,  here's  the  young  man  to  answer  for 
himself,"  said  Colonel  Waller,  turning  kindly 
towards  him.  "  Well,  my  boy,  I  have  offered 
to  pay  for  your  schooling  at  the  Grammar 
School.  What  do  you  say  ?  Would  you  like 
to  go  next  term  with  my  son  Anthony  ?" 

"  Wouldn't  I  just,"  answered  Dick,  his  eyes 
flashing  with  eagerness. 

*'  Then  the  matter  is  settled." 

"  No — no,"  interposed   Dick's  mother,  half 
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rising  from  her  seat,  and  gazing  wonderingly 
at  him.  "You  can't  possibly  accept  such  a 
benefit,  dear  ;  you  don't  realize  what  it  means." 

"  He  realizes  I  mean  it"  said  Colonel  Waller, 
"  and  I'm  very  glad  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
accept.  Don't  say  anything  to  dissuade  him, 
Mrs.  Carruthers  ;  the  matter's  settled." 

"  Not  quite,  sir.  Although  I  thank  you  very 
much,  I  only  accept  on  one  condition,"  inter- 
posed Dick. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  his  would-be  bene- 
factor. 

"You  let  me  pay  back  every  penny  you 
advance  on  my  education,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  And  when  will  that  be,  I  wonder  ?"  replied 
the  Colonel,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can,"  said  Dick  eagerly. 

"  Well,  Master  Dick,  I  like  your  spirit  and 
determination,"  answered  Colonel  Waller. 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  he  will  ever  be  able 
to  repay  you,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Carruthers 
anxiously.  "I'm  not  at  all  sure  we  ought  to 
accept  such  an  offer." 

"  I  trust  your  son,  madam,  and  as  it  is  to  be 
only  a  loan,  I  am  still  in  your  debt.  And  now 
there  is  one  other  subject  I  came  to  see  you 
about  that  we   have  never  discussed.      It  is 
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this :  I  shall  be  so  grateful  if  you  will  under- 
take the  care  and  education  of  my  little 
motherless  girl." 

"  Teach  and  train  Betty  1  It  would  be  in- 
deed congenial  work,"  was  the  astonished 
reply.  For  Mrs.  Carruthers  already  loved 
this  child,  who  somehow  had  crept  straight 
into  her  heart. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  her  if 
you  could  undertake  it,"  continued  the  Colonel 
eagerly. 

"  I  should  feel  it  a  pleasure  indeed.  I  love 
Betty  already,"  answered  Mr.  Carruthers. 

"  Thank  you ;  you  have  relieved  me  of  a 
great  difficulty,"  answered  Colonel  Waller. 
"  I  was  so  anxious  to  find  a  gentlewoman  who 
would  be  responsible ;  but  we  have  not  decided 
terms,  I  think  ?" 

"  I  do  not  require  payment,"  said  Charlotte 
Carruthers,  flushing;  "ifyou  think  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  your  little  girl  can  show  in  any 
slight  way  my  grateful  thanks  to  you  for  your 
offisr  to  my  boy,  I  shall  be  more  than  glad." 

*'  I  see  how  you  feel.  I  would  rather  have 
made  it  entirely  a  business  transaction,  but  it 
shall  be  as  you  wish,  only  on  the  understanding 
Dick's  debt  is  cancelled,"  said  Colonel  Waller, 
rising.    "  You  will  be  indebted  to  your  mother 
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only,  young  man ;  don't  forget  that,"  he 
added. 

"  I  never  will,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

The  arrangement  for  Betty  to  walk  to  Rose 
Cottage  every  day,  with  her  maid  for  escort, 
was  duly  arranged,  and  Colonel  Waller  took 
his  leave,  very  satisfied  with  his  morning's 
work.  That  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  a  cultured 
gentlewoman  he  had  easily  been  able  to  see 
for  himself;  therefore  he  did  not  trouble  as 
to  her  educational  qualifications.  It  was  suffi- 
cient to  know  she  had  been  able  to  continue 
her  boy's  tuition  since  his  father's  death  until 
now. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE   LOCK   HOUSE 

Three  years  had  passed  away,  and  a  great 
change  had  come  into  Dick  CaiTuthers'  Hfe. 
Colonel  Waller's  offer  to  advance  his  education 
had  made  all  the  difference  to  his  hopes  and 
prospects,  and,  as  he  strode  down  the  towdng- 
path  by  the  side  of  the  river,  anyone  watching 
him  would  have  easily  recognized  in  the  school 
captain  the  rather  shabby  boy,  whom  Betty 
Waller  had  watched  from  over  a  garden  wall 
defending  his  mother's  honour  three  years  ago. 
There  was  the  same  honest  expression  about 
the  eyes ;  his  firm,  set  lips  suggested  strength 
of  character  almost  beyond  his  years ;  the 
athletic  life  he  had  been  leading  had  hardened 
his  muscles,  and  the  pushing  his  way  up  the 
school  with  dogged  determination  had  prepared 
him  in  body  and  mind  for  a  sterner  campaign 
in  the  future. 

Schools  were  not  quite  in  those  days  what 
78 
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they  are  now.  Dr.  Arnold  had  set  his  seal  upon 
a  system  of  things  in  which  the  building  up  of 
character  should  be  a  part  of  a  schoolmaster's 
duty,  and  although  many  new  ideas  at  St. 
Clement's  were  in  embryo  yet,  Dr.  Grey,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  great  pioneer  of  school 
reform,  had  imbibed  some  of  his  spirit,  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  Dick  that  he  was  his  Head- 
master. Nothing  could  have  been  much 
rougher  than  the  general  tone  of  the  school, 
but  there  were  many  serious  evils  ruling  un- 
checked among  the  boys,  training  them  for 
the  future  service  of  the  devil. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  life  such  as  this  that 
Anthony  Waller  had  been  thrust  a  few  years 
previously,  and  when  Dick  entered  he  found 
himself  in  a  world  of  evil  which  hitherto  he 
had  not  even  imagined. 

Anthony  had  gone  with  the  stream,  and  at 
first  the  current  was  so  strong  it  almost  swept 
Dick  off  his  feet.  It  was  so  difficult  to  do  right 
— so  easy  to  go  wrong ;  but  three  or  four  things 
helped  him  to  keep  his  head  above  water  at 
this  most  critical  period  of  his  life.  First  and 
foremost  was  his  love  for  his  mother,  deep  and 
sacred,  strong  within  his  heart ;  then,  too, 
although  he  had  been  young  when  his  father 
died,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  last  admonitions. 
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He  remembered  some  of  his  words  now.  "  The 
time  will  come,  old  boy — perhaps  not  until  you 
get  out  into  the  world — when  the  devil  will  do 
his  best  to  spoil  your  life  and  tempt  you  into 
acts  of  shame  ;  but  with  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  try  to  be  the  man  God  meant  you  to  be  ; 
and,  too,  for  your  mother's  sake,  face  the  world 
with  a  clear  conscience."  Easy  words  to  say, 
but  not  always  easy  to  live  up  to,  as  Dick  was 
not  long  in  finding  out  for  himself. 

Dick  was  deep  in  thought  as  he  strode  by  the 
river ;  his  brow  was  wrinkled,  and  there  was  a 
worried  expression  on  his  face — he  was  thinking 
of  Betty's  brother  Anthony. 

Presently  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  hailing  a 
boatman  at  the  landing-stage,  hired  his  craft, 
and  jumping  in  pulled  leisurely  down  the 
river. 

The  sky  glowed  in  the  amber  light  of  a 
sleepy  sun  and  played  among  the  shadows  as 
the  boat  shot  into  mid- stream. 

Dick  was  deep  in  thought  when  a  voice  from 
the  bank  accosted  him,  which  awoke  him  from 
his  reverie. 

"  I  say,  what  are  you  up  to  near  the  lock, 
Carruthers  ?"  shouted  Fred  Harris  ;  "  old  Grey 
will  jaw  you  for  a  week  if  he  hears  of  it. 
Fancy  a  monitor  breaking  bounds,"  he  added 
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sarcastically  ;  "  we're  not  quite  so  perfect  as  we 
seem,  eh  ?  Well,  good  luck  to  you  ;  Grandy 
will  give  you  a  liquor  up  if  you're  thirsty." 

Dick  made  no  response  to  these  remarks,  but 
he  flushed  crimson  as  he  caught  the  boy's 
mocking  laughter,  and  Harris  disappeared  in 
the  distance. 

"Beastly  luck  meeting  that  chap,"  he 
muttered  under  his  breath ;  "  he'll  make  the 
most  of  it." 

In  which  surmise  he  was  correct,  much  to 
Dick's  discomfort  later. 

Trying  to  do  one's  duty  is  seldom  popular  or 
pleasant,  and  with  something  of  a  sigh  the 
young  captain  drifted  on,  while  the  shadows 
deepened  among  the  bulrushes.  Presently  he 
ran  alongside  the  bank  and  stepped  out,  then, 
mooring  his  boat,  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
Lock  House,  intending  to  enter  by  the  side- 
door.  As  it  swung  to  again,  a  boy  intercepted 
his  way,  and  tried  to  rush  past  him  in  the 
narrow  passage.  Dick  made  a  dive,  and  grasped 
him  by  the  shoulder  as  he  struggled  fiercely  to 
escape. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked 
sharply. 

*'  It's  nothing  to  you  ;  let  me  go  !"  answered 
the  other  in  a  sullen  tone. 
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"  Oh,  isn't  it  ?"  The  senior's  fingers 
tightened  on  the  boy's  collar. 

"  Drop  it,  Waller,"  he  added  ;  "  you've  got  to 
explain  yourself,  and  you'd  better  do  it  quietly  ; 
you  know  you  are  out  of  bounds." 

"  How  about  you,  then  ?"  trembled  on  the 
other's  lips,  but  a  glance  at  the  monitor's  face 
made  him  think  better  of  it. 

In  the  struggle  a  paper  which  he  had  held  in 
his  hand  had  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

Dick  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  small  room  on  his  left,  admitted 
sufficient  light  to  see  the  contents.  He  was 
about  to  pass  it  back  to  the  owner,  when 
something  written  upon  it  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. 

Anthony  made  a  dash  at  his  hand,  exclaiming 
passionately :  "  Give  me  that,  it's  nothing  to 
you.     Pass  it  over,  I  say  I" 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  youngster,  I  think  I  had 
better  read  it  first,"  answered  Carruthers,  as  he 
held  it  out  of  reach. 

A  low  ejaculation  fell  from  Dick's  lips  as  he 
scanned  the  paper,  which  he  now  saw  was  a 
written  receipt  for  two  pounds,  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lock  House,  for  drinks  and 
smokes  supplied  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waller,  and 
paid  that  very  day. 
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*'  Here,  get  out !"  he  added  roughly,  as  the 
junior  boy,  with  half  a  sob,  made  a  dash  for  the 
door  and  effected  his  escape  ;  but  not  before  he 
had  caught  the  ominous  words : 

"  Come  to  my  study  after  preparation." 

At  this  juncture  Grandy  (who  managed,  in 
spite  of  many  warnings,  to  do  a  good  trade  at 
the  I^ock)  came  unexpectedly  into  the  passage 
from  the  farther  end. 

"  Good-evening  to  you,  sir  ;  anything  I  can 
serve  you  with — a  table  and  cards,  refreshments? 
Anything  you  desire  supplied  at  a  moment's 
notice,"  he  announced,  pleased  indeed  to 
welcome  a  senior  boy  from  St.  Clement's. 

Dick  moved  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  spoke 
in  clear,  cutting  words  : 

"I  want  nothing  from  you,  but  I  tell  you 
plainly  :  if  I  find  any  of  our  chaps  visiting  your 
den  again,  or  holding  any  communication  with 
you,  I  shall  report  it  at  headquarters,  and  do 
my  best  to  get  you  out  of  this ;  don't  say  I 
didn't  give  you  fair  warning." 

The  two  had  emerged  from  the  house  as  the 
boy  spoke,  and  now  stood  on  the  reed-fringed 
towing-path. 

There  was  an  ugly  leer  on  Grandy's  face  as 
the  St.  Clement's  captain  ceased  speaking. 
The  place  was  lonely  enough  at  this  hour,  there 
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was  no  chance  of  being  seen,  and  an  accident — 
How  easily  explained  I 

No  sound  broke  the  silence,  but  the  soft 
lapping  rush  of  the  water. 

The  man  took  a  step  forward,  and  clenched 
his  fist  menacingly ;  a  dark  thought  was  in  his 
heart  as  with  his  eye  he  measured  the  tall, 
athletic  form  in  front  of  him,  and  then  with  a 
muttered  oath  turned  suddenly  on  his  heel  and 
went  into  the  house,  closing  the  door  after  him. 
The  boy  gazed  in  the  other's  face  a  moment ; 
they  had  both  experienced  a  thrill  of  danger ; 
it  had  passed  now. 

Then  Dick  turned  and  stepped  into  the  boat. 

The  world  seemed  very  silent  as  he  rowed 
back  ;  the  head  of  Grey's  house  was  thinking  of 
Anthony's  receipt  for  two  pounds.  And  this 
was  Betty's  brother  I 

A  few  days  before,  that  sum,  in  the  form  of 
a  couple  of  sovereigns,  had  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  the  Headmaster's  study  desk. 

Of  course  there  had  been  a  fuss  about  it,  and 
Dick  had  been  particularly  requested  to  inform 
the  authorities  at  once  if  he  should  discover 
any  clue  to  the  theft. 

He  fancied  he  had  his  clue  now,  and  it  made 
him  anxious  and  thoughtful.  He  had  never 
forgotten  some  words  of  Colonel  Waller's  when 
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he  once  said  to  him,  "  Anthony  is  something 
of  a  weakhng ;  if  you  look  after  him  and  keep 
him  straight,  1  shall  be  grateful." 

He  had  promised  to  do  anything  he  could  ; 
that  was  two  years  ago,  and  he  was  burdened 
with  the  memory  of  that  last  promise  now,  as 
he  left  the  boat  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
school-house. 

#  *  ♦  *  * 

Later  in  the  evening,  white  faced  and  almost 
desperate,  Anthony  faced  his  senior ;  he  had 
no  hope  of  anything  less  than  exposure,  and 
consequently  believed  expulsion  awaited  him. 
He  knew  Dick  for  a  strong  head  of  the  house, 
one  who  hitherto  had  placed  his  duty,  and  the 
good  of  the  school,  far  above  self-interest.  The 
junior  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  plead  excuses. 
He  did  not  know  of  that  other  appeal,  of  his 
father's  request  to  the  boy  he  had  judged,  and 
judged  truly,  was  a  stronger  character  than 
his  son. 

"  You  owed  that  rogue  two  pounds,  and  you 
couldn't  pay  ?"  said  Dick  slowly. 

"  I  hadn't  any  cash — and — and  he  threatened 
me,"  answered  Anthony  in  a  choked  voice. 

"Why  didn't  you  write  and  tell  Colonel 
Waller  ?  He  could  have  got  you  out  of  the 
man's  clutches." 
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"  I  dare  not." 

"  His  father  is  a  little  severe  " — that  thought 
presented  itself  in  Dick's  mind  now. 

"And  so  you  preferred  to  thieve  ?" 

The  word  was  emphasized,  the  voice  was 
contemptuous. 

The  other  winced. 

Dick  moved  across  the  room  to  a  cupboard 
in  the  corner. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Anthony. 

"  Cane  you,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  talk  to 
you  afterwards.  Take  it  like  an  " — English- 
man, he  was  going  to  say,  but  paused  before 
the  word.     "  Take  it  decently,"  he  added. 

The  flogging  was  not  a  light  one,  but  the 
boy  managed  to  bear  it  in  silence. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  monitor,  as  he  flung  the 
cane  aside,  and  with  quivering  lips  Waller 
obeyed  him. 

"  You  see,  I've  got  to  think  what  to  do," 
Dick  murmured,  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
miserable  companion.  Restlessly  he  paced  the 
room  for  a  little,  then  his  face  cleared  some- 
what, and  opening  his  table-drawer  he  took 
out  two  sovereigns  and  laid  them  in  front  of 
the  astonished  culprit. 

"  Look  here,  I  want  to  help  you,  old  chap ; 
you're  in  about  as  big  a  mess  as  you  can  be  if 
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the  thing  were  known.  Well,  it  isn't  going  to 
be  known.  You've  robbed  Grey,  and  you've 
got  to  pay  him  back,  then  hell  be  squared,  and 
no  one  the  worse.  I'm  giving  you  that  money 
as  a  present ;  it's  some  I've  saved.  No,  don't 
thank  me,"  as  Anthony  made  an  attempt  to 
speak.  "Now,  this  is  my  suggestion,"  and 
Dick's  face  grew  brighter  and  his  voice  took  on 
a  more  boyish  tone  as  he  continued :  "go  to 
the  Head's  study  to-night  to  borrow  a  book — 
think  of  something  you  want,  in  case  anyone 
is  about — and  if  the  coast  is  clear,  put  the 
money  on  his  desk  where  you  found  the  other. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  talk  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  lie  low,  and  the  thing  will  die  out.  It'll 
be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  St.  Clement's." 

Hot  tears  poured  through  Anthony's  fingers 
as  he  pressed  them  over  his  eyes.  After  a 
time  he  recovered,  and  Dick  handed  him  the 
money. 

"  I'll  have  to  owe  it  for  a — long — time,  I'm 
— afraid,"  said  the  junior  brokenly. 

"  You  don't  owe  it,  mind,  it's  a  gift.  I 
wouldn't  take  it  if  you  offered  it,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Then  perhaps  in  another  way — I  don't 
know  how — I  shall  have  a  chance  to  pay  you 
back  some  day'' 
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"  That's  all  right,  don't  you  bother.  But  I 
say,  Anthony,"  he  added,  as  the  door  was 
closing,  "  look  here,  try  and  run  straight  for — 
your — sister's  sake."  The  last  part  of  the 
sentence  was  said  softly.  The  quick  tears 
suffused  the  boy's  eyes,  he  gave  a  short  nod, 
but  did  not  answer  in  words. 

The  cricket  captain  stretched  himself  lazily. 
"  That's  over,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief ; 
the  thing  had  tried  him ;  he  hated  scenes. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A     GARDEN-PARTY 

"  Just  the  day  for  a  party,  isn't  it  ?"  remarked 
Mrs.  Harris  to  the  Rector's  wife,  as  they  stood 
on  the  doorstep  at  The  Laurels. 

'*  Yes,  perfect ;  the  grounds  are  so  lovely, 
and  they  will  look  their  best  this  afternoon." 

"No  chance  of  rain,"  added  Mrs.  Harris, 
glancing  up  at  the  cloudless  blue  sky  overhead. 
"  I  am  so  thankful ;  it  would  be  so  disappoint- 
ing for  Fred." 

A  smile  quivered  on  Mrs.  Hayes's  lips. 

"  Fred's  your  first  consideration  always,  isn't 
he?  I  expected  he  would  be  coming.  How 
about  the  work  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  his  father  troubles  over 
that,  I  don't  really  ;  I  think  he's  worried  too 
much  about  his  lessons  ;  I  always  feel  a  holiday 
does  him  good." 

"  Don't  spoil  him  too  much,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Hayes. 

"  Well,  really,  one  can't,  you  know,  he's  such 
89 
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a  dear  boy;  but  I  suppose  1  oughtn't  to  say 
that,"  with  a  half  deprecating  smile. 

"  He  certainly  has  charming  manners,  I 
think  ;  and  now  I  must  be  going." 

"  You'll  try  and  come  this  afternoon,  won't 
you  ?" 

"  If  I  can,  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  let 
me  leave  it  open." 

And  with  a  final  farewell  Mrs.  Hayes  walked 
quickly  down  the  drive,  satisfied  with  her 
morning's  visit  to  The  Laurels,  which  had 
furnished  her  with  a  good  donation  towards 
her  Poor  clubs. 

As  slie  made  her  way  home  she  pondered  a 
little  over  the  remarks  which  had  been  made 
about  Fred  Harris.  Personally  she  liked  the 
boy  to  speak  to — he  was  very  winning  with 
those  outside  his  home,  or  immediate  vicinity 
— but  she  knew  her  husband,  whether  by 
intuition  or  not  she  did  not  understand,  disap- 
proved of  him.  "  That  mother  will  rue  her 
training  of  him  some  day,"  he  would  say — "  that 
is,  if  she  ever  understands  that  her  own  in- 
dulgence is  at  fault." 

Shortly  before  lunch  Fred  arrived  ;  a  carriage 
had  been  sent  for  him  to  the  school-house  as 
his  mother  thought  it  would  be  too  hot  for 
him  to  walk. 
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"  Well,  my  darling,  and  how  are  you  ? 
Thankful  to  escape  from  nasty  lessons,  I 
know." 

*'  Yes,  rather ;  work  is  simply  beastly  this 
weather." 

"I'm  sure  it  is ;  I  had  quite  a  tussle  with 
Dr.  Grey  about  you  coming  early.  I  had  to 
make  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  getting  you — said 
I  was  anxious,  I  noticed  you  weren't  looking 
well  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  on 
Sunday,"  and  Mrs.  Harris  smiled  meaningly. 

"  Did  him,  eh  ?"  The  boy  laughed  too. 
"  But,  I  say,  haven't  you  got  a  drink  some- 
where ?  I'm  dying  of  thirst !" 

"  Oh,  you  poor  boy  !  ring,  dear ;  James  shall 
get  you  something  at  once." 

Fred  walked  over  to  the  bell  and  kept  his 
hand  on  the  rope  until  the  manservant  ap- 
peared. 

"  Why  can't  you  hurry  ?"  he  said  rudely,  as, 
somewhat  perturbed  by  the  persistent  pull  at 
the  bell,  James  appeared.  "  Bring  me  an  iced 
drink,  and  look  sharp  about  it ;  champagne 
cup  will  do." 

"  Oh,  Fred  dear,  don't  have  that,  your 
father  wouldn't  like  it,  you  know,"  interposed 
his  mother. 

"  Hurry  up  with  it,  James,"  was  the  only 
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attention  paid  to  the  feeble  protest ;  and  the 
easy  way  in  which  it  was  tossed  off  a  Httle 
later  might  have  warned  Mrs.  Harris  that  the 
first  seeds  of  sinful  indulgence  were  being  sown 
in  her  boy  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  ; 
but  her  admiration  for  him  made  her  blind  to 
his  many  faults  and  weaknesses. 

"  I  say,  mater,  you  haven't  invited  Mrs. 
Carruthers  for  this  afternoon,  have  you  ?" 
asked  the  boy  presently. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  have,"  answered  Mrs. 
Harris. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  think  why  you  need  have  done 
that,  you  could  have  taken  care  of  Betty  ;  why 
that  woman  and  her  son  need  come,  I  don't 
know,"  said  Fred  in  a  discontented,  sulky 
tone. 

"  My  dear,  I'm  so  sorry  you  don't  like  them, 
but  I  couldn't  invite  Betty  without  Mrs. 
Carruthers ;  she's  at  The  Court  to  take  care 
of  her." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  we  need  have  every- 
body's governess,  and  as  for  that  chap,  I  hate 
him !  I  wish  you'd  asked  all  the  Sixth  instead 
of  him ;  I  don't  see  why  you  need  make  a  fuss 
with  him." 

Mrs.  Harris  laughed  heartily  at  this  last 
remark. 
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"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  should  think 
you  needn't  be  jealous." 

"  Jealous  !  rather  not  of  a  cad  like  that." 

And  with  an  absurd  attempt  at  a  manly 
strut  Fred  lounged  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Harris  laughed  again  as  she  sat  down 
in  an  easy  chair  and  fanned  herself. 

"  Really  these  young  people  are  amusing," 
she  said  softly  to  herself.  Then  taking  up  the 
Times  she  became  lost  in  its  contents  until  the 
luncheon  gong  sounded. 

The  afternoon  did  prove  a  success.  Mrs. 
Harris  always  entertained  lavishly,  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  expense  was  spared,  hence  her 
parties  were  looked  forward  to  by  a  large 
number  of  acquaintances  in  and  around  Stand- 
wich. 

To-day  Fred  and  his  friends  had  been 
especially  catered  for,  and  in  a  large  tent  were 
much  entertained  by  a  ventriloquist  and  a 
conjuror,  who  had  arrived  from  Town  by  the 
morning  coach. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  had  few  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  her  reticence  about  herself  and 
her  former  extreme  poverty  had  caused  her  to 
live  almost  unknown  since  she  came  to  settle 
there. 

To-day  she  wandered  through  the  grounds 
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alone  until  presently  Dick  met  and  joined 
her. 

"  This  is  an  awfully  jolly  place,  mother,  isn't 
it  ?  Have  you  seen  the  bell  garden  ?"  he  asked, 
as  he  turned  to  walk  with  her. 

"  No,  what  is  that  ?" 

**  Come,  and  I'll  show  you  ;  Harris  took  us 
there  just  now." 

Slowly  they  sauntered  past  the  fish-ponds, 
through  a  long  pergola  of  roses,  until  they 
came  to  a  partially  walled-in  square  of  garden 
where,  banked  on  either  side  of  a  wide  path, 
grew  a  profusion  of  Canterbury  bells ;  massed 
in  four  different  colours,  one  tier  a  little  above 
the  other,  the  graceful  glorious  blooms  sunned 
themselves  in  the  summer  blaze. 

"  Dick,  how  lovely  I"  exclaimed  Charlotte 
Carruthers.  "I've  never  seen  anything  so 
effective  before — it  is  exquisite ;  just  a  world 
of  bloom,  and  three  paths  I  Really,  how 
beautiful !     Has  Betty  seen  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  must  find  her  presently  if 
she  hasn't.  It's  new  this  year,  Harris  says — an 
idea  of  a  fresh  gardener  just  introduced.  By 
the  way,  where  is  Betty  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know ;  she  went  to  see  the 
conjuring  just  now  ;  I  shall  have  to  look  for  her 
presently,"  answered  Mrs.  Carruthers. 
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"  You  come  and  hear  the  singing,  mother ; 
it's  on  the  terrace.  I'll  get  you  a  chair  and 
some  tea." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  would  like  that ;  this  bell 
walk  has  been  a  pleasure — it's  quite  a  surprise 
garden,"  and  as  she  finished  speaking  the  two 
turned  to  the  pergola  path  to  retrace  their 
steps ;  as  they  did  so,  a  voice  they  couldn't 
help  hearing  fell  upon  their  ears. 

"  It's  unfortunate  having  to  ask  people 
like  that.  Mother  was  obliged  to,  you  see,  as 
she's  Betty  Waller's  governess ;  and  I  couldn't 
leave  him  out  very  well,  although  he's  only  a 
cad  ;  as  he's  in  the  Sixth,  mother  said,  it  would 
be  too  pointed.  ..." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  turned  a  little  pale  as  she 
heard  the  remarks ;  of  course  there  was  no 
mistaking  who  they  referred  to,  and  instinc- 
tively she  clutched  Dick's  arm  as  she  felt  him 
start  at  the  words  and  caught  sight  of  his 
face. 

"Mother,  I'd  like  to  thrust  the  remarks 
down  his  throat ;  why  do  we  ever  come  to  a 
snobbish  place  like  this  !"  said  Dick  passion- 
ately. 

"  We  must,  dear ;  they  happen  to  be  friends 
of  Colonel  Waller.  Hush,  Dick,  don't  let  it 
upset   you.     What   does   it   matter   what   an 
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ignorant  schoolboy  says  ?  one,  too,  who  is 
obviously  not  a  gentleman  at  heart." 

Before  Dick  could  reply  another  voice 
broke  in : 

"  I  say,  Harris,  is  that  Carruthers  you  are 
calling  a  cad  ?  Hardly  fits  him,  I  think,"  said 
Geoffreys,  a  sixth-former,  who  at  least  from  a 
family  point  of  view  was  worth  respecting  in 
Fred's  eyes. 

"  I  mean,  he's  a  nobody,  that's  all,"  answered 
the  other. 

"  Slightly  better  born  than  some  of  us,  1 
fancy,"  answered  Geoffreys  shortly.  "  Sir 
Richard  Carruthers,  of  the  Manor,  is  his  uncle. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  they  are  one  of  the 
best  English  families — came  over  with  the 
Conqueror." 

"  Oh !  I — I  didn't  know,"  said  Fred,  com- 
pletely nonplussed. 

"  Why,  what  a  jackass  he  must  think  you, 
Harris.  Thought  you  said  you  knew  about 
everyone  in  the  county  who  was  anyone,"  put 
in  another. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  and  Dick  were  quite  out  of 
earshot  now. 

"  I  say,  mother,"  gasped  Fred,  a  little  later 
in  a  hurried  whisper,  "  doesn't  father  know 
Sir  Richard  Carruthers  ?" 
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"  No,  dear,  not  personally,  but  he  met  him 
once,  years  ago,  I  think,  at  some  official 
meeting." 

*'  He's  Dick  Carruthers'  uncle." 

"  His  uncle !  You  don't  say  so.  I  can't 
think  why  the  name  never  suggested  it.  Are 
you  sure  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite.  Geoffreys  told  me  just 
now." 

*'  I  wish  I'd  known  before,"  said  Mrs.  Harris 
vexedly.  "  You  must  cultivate  the  boy,  Fred 
dear." 

"  I  know  I  shan't ;  he  always  makes  me 
feel  he — he — well,  looks  down  on  me.  This 
explains  it.  I'm  not  going  to  make  up  to  him 
now,  I  know,  so  it's  no  use  your  telling  me  to, 
mother." 

And  for  once  Fred's  feelings  were  worthy 
of  a  gentleman. 

"  And  Sir  Richard  has  no  son  !"  murmured 
Mrs.  Harris.  "  It's  a  great  property,  too !  How 
tiresome  I  did  not  know  !   It's  awkward,  very.''' 

A  little  later,  much  to  Mrs.  Carruthers'  sur- 
prise, her  hostess  came  over  and  took  a  seat 
beside  her,  and  put  on  her  most  gracious 
manner. 

"  It  must  be  quite  delightful  to  have  charge 
of  Betty,"  she  remarked,  "  and  more  than  kind 
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of  you  to  undertake  it.  The  Colonel  must  be 
very  grateful  to  you,  I'm  sure.  Such  an  advan- 
tage for  Betty  to  have  a  gentlewoman  to  train 
her.  If  I'd  had  a  daughter  I  should  have 
implored  your  services  too.  It  is  so  important 
a  child  should  have  a  lady  to  teach  her,  don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  important,  certainly." 

The  gushing  outburst  puzzled  Mrs.  Car- 
ruth  ers.  This  was  the  woman  who  had  caused 
her  to  be  left  on  the  doorstep  by  an  undiscern- 
ing  manservant  when  she  had  taken  back  the 
lace  she  had  mended  for  her  only  such  a  little 
while  ago.  The  man  took  his  cue  from  his 
mistress — it  paid  him  to  do  so ;  but  he  had 
had  some  doubts  in  his  own  mind  when  he 
noted  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  caller,  and 
with  which  her  extremely  shabby  attire  seemed 
not  to  correspond. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me  often," 
said  Mrs.  Harris,  as  she  bade  Charlotte  Car- 
ruthers  farewell. 

The  quiet  *'  Thank  you,"  which  could  not 
be  construed  into  acquiescence,  was  a  little 
disconcerting. 

"  Mother,  I  want  some  money,"  said  Fred, 
as  he  rushed  up  to  say  good-bye  ;  "  I  must 
have  some.     Be  quick  and  fork  out " 
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"  My  darling  boy,  I  can't  go  and  get  you 
any  now.     How  much  do  you  want  ?" 

"  A  quid,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Not  all  that,  you  extravagant  boy  I  What 
is  it  for  ?" 

"  Just  to  have  a  lark  with.  I  must  go  ; 
Barlow  is  waiting  for  me.  You'll  send  it, 
won't  you  ?  We've  arranged  something  we 
want  to  do.     I  must  subscribe." 

"  Very  well,  I  won't  forget,"  and  with  a  kiss 
which  he  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  before  his 
chums,  Fred  tore  off  to  join  Barlow,  who  stood 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?"  asked  the  other  eagerly. 

*'  Yes  ;  she'll  send  it  to-morrow,  I  expect. 
Then  we'll  have  a  tuck  in  when  Carruthers  is 
asleep." 


CHAPTER  X 

WHO   DID    IT? 

Morning  school  was  over,  and  a  group  stood 
excitedly  listening  to  Harris,  who,  firmly 
grasping  Waller's  arm,  was  evidently,  by  his 
manner  and  words,  doing  his  best  to  scare  him, 

"  1  didn't  touch  it.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,"  reiterated  the  boy,  as  he  tried  to 
wriggle  himself  free. 

"  You  little  liar  !  You  do — you  know  you 
do  I"  answered  Harris.  "  You  saw  me  open  it  ? 
Now,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Let  me  go !"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  saw  me  open  it  ?  Did  you,  or  didn't 
you  ?  Tell  me  that,"  continued  the  bigger 
boy,  giving  the  other  a  twist  at  the  elbow  with 
all  the  pleasure  of  an  inquisitor. 

The  tears  sprang  to  Anthony's  eyes. 

"  I — saw  you  open  it — yes,"  he  whimpered. 

"  There,  I  told  you  so,  you  chaps,  didn't  I  ?" 
appealed  Fred,  while  one  or  two  turned  more 
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suspicious  glances  on  the  unfortunate  culprit, 
who  evidently  was  in  danger  of  being  declared 
guilty  of  some  crime. 

"  And  you  took  it,  didn't  you,  now  ?  Own 
up,  or  it'll  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  I  didn't.  I  don't  know  any  more  about 
it.     Let  me — alone — Harris." 

"  Let  you  alone  !  I'm  likely  to,  you  little 
beast,  when  I'm  jolly  well  sure  you  took  it. 
No  one  else  in  the  school  saw  it,  or  knew 
where  it  was.     You  T/m*^  have  it." 

"  Kick  him  well  and  he'll  spit  it  out  fast 
enough,"  suggested  a  brilliant  youth,  who  never 
so  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  as  when  he  was 
hurting  someone  or  seeing  someone  hurt. 

"  I  know  a  better  idea  than  that,"  put  in 
another  :  "  let's  roll  him  down  the  bank." 

"  Turn  his  stockings  down,  then." 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  last,  as  three 
younger  boys  joined  with  zest  into  assisting 
Harris  to  torture  Anthony  into  confession  ; 
they  all  belonged  to  one  dormitory,  and  the 
one  pound  money  order  which  had  been  sent 
to  Fred  Harris  by  his  mother  the  previous 
morning  had  mysteriously  vanished  from  his 
desk.  Anthony  Waller  had  been  the  only  boy 
present  in  the  classroom  when  it  was  opened — 
he  had  seen  the  recipient  put  it  away  in  his 
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desk  ;  and  now,  when  members  of  the  aforesaid 
dormitory  had  been  told  that  the  money  was 
going  to  be  spent  on  tuck  for  a  supper  upstairs 
that  night,  the  order  could  not  be  discovered. 

Of  course,  as  young  Barlow  suggested,  no 
one  could  have  prigged  it  except  Waller,  and 
this  had  led  up  to  Anthony's  dilemma  now. 

He  was  not  a  plucky  boy  at  any  time,  and 
had  an  almost  pitiable  dread  of  physical  suffer- 
ing, partly  due  to  a  nervous  temperament ; 
what  Betty  would  have  born  with  a  stiff  lip, 
Anthony  writhed  under. 

"  Oh,  don't !  Please  don't  /"  he  entreated, 
as  his  jacket  was  promptly  torn  off,  and  his 
willing  tormentors  set  to  work  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  his  trousers  and  pull  down 
his  stockings. 

"  Tell  us  where  it  is,  then  ?  You  can't  have 
changed  it  yet.  Haven't  had  a  chance,"  put 
in  one  and  another. 

**  1  haven't  touched  it — I  swear  I  haven't  I" 
affirmed  the  miserable  culprit. 

"  If  you've  forgotten  you've  hidden  it,  per- 
haps this  will  help  you  to  remember,"  said 
Harris. 

"  Over  with  him,  boys." 

With  a  shriek  from  the  victim,  Anthony's 
legs  were  jerked  from  under  him,  and  without 
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being  able  to  make  any  resistance,  he  rolled 
over  down  the  bank,  which  was  studded  with 
a  short,  vigorous  growth  of  gorse-bushes. 

The  boy's  cry  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  passers  who  had  been  up  to  now  un- 
noticed, but  as,  sobbing  and  disfigured,  Anthony 
regained  the  bank,  and  the  punishment  process 
was  again  about  to  be  resorted  to,  a  short, 
sharp,  "  Hold,  there !"  brought  an  instant 
cessation  of  the  proceedings. 

"  This  is  your  business  rather  than  mine," 
said  Colonel  Waller  as  he  turned  to  the  head  of 
the  school. 

A  flush  suffused  Dick's  face ;  he  saw  he 
had  an  unpleasant  duty  before  him,  when 
he  recognized  Fred  Harris  as  one  of  the 
aggressors. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  Colonel 
Waller  realized  the  other's  difficulty. 

"  You  would  rather  I  left  you,  Carruthers," 
he  remarked. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  sir,"  answered  Dick. 

"  No,  certainly  not,  I  shall  be  in  the  Upper 
Field,  and  you  can  join  me  later,"  and  with 
this  the  Colonel  moved  off  without  again 
giving  one  glance  at  the  boys,  or  taking  any 
further  notice  of  Anthony's  dilapidated,  miser- 
able appearance. 
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"  What  are  you  doing,  bullying  Waller  ?" 
asked  Dick  quietly. 

"  We  don't  need  any  interference,  Car- 
ruthers,"  said  Harris.  "  It's  our  business  and 
it's  private." 

"  It  strikes  me  it  is  mine,"  said  Dick,  look- 
ing the  other  coolly  in  the  face.  "  I  mean  to 
put  down  bullying  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; 
you  know,  Harris,  and  so  does  Barlow,  Grey 
objects  very  strongly,  and  if  you're  caddish 
enough  to  do  such  things  you'll  be  treated  as 
cads." 

By  this  time  the  group  of  boys  had  more 
than  trebled  its  numbers,  and  others,  attracted 
by  the  voices  and  the  captain's  presence,  joined 
the  conclave. 

"You  junior  chaps  understand  I  won't  have 
these  things  happen,"  said  Dick,  firmly  turning 
to  the  younger  of  Anthony's  persecutors.  "  As 
you  treat  others  so  you  shall  be  treated." 

"  He  deserved  it ;  he's  been  thieving,  Car- 
ruthers,"  broke  in  the  boys. 

"  I  haven't,  I  vow  I  haven't,"  burst  out 
Anthony  in  half  sobbing  tones. 

"  Harris  put  a  money  order  in  his  desk 
yesterday,  and  hes  taken  it  and  won't  give  it 
up,  the  little  beast !"  said  Barlow. 

"  I  suppose  you  approve   of  a  thief  ?     Of 
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course,  his  people  are  good  friends  of  yours," 
said  Harris  with  a  sneer. 

Dick  coloured  furiously,  and  for  a  moment 
Harris  quailed  before  his  glance,  then  ignoring 
the  gibe : 

"  Have  you  touched  his  money.  Waller  ?" 
asked  the  captain  quietly,  for  a  moment  a 
terrible  dread  assailing  him  lest  an  old  offence 
should  have  been  repeated  and  his  past  shield- 
ing of  that  secret  should  have  been  of  no 
avail. 

"  I  haven't — oh,  do  believe  me,  Carruthers 
— I've  told  them  I  haven't.  I  saw  Harris  with 
the  order,  and  I  knew  where  he  put  it,  and 
that's  why  they  accuse  me." 

"  On  your  honour,  then,  as  a  gentleman, 
you  are  innocent  of  this  charge  ?"  said  Dick, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  boy's  face  as  though  he 
would  read  his  very  soul  as  he  asked  the 
question. 

"  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  1  have  not 
seen  or  touched  the  money  since  I  saw  him 
put  it  in  his  desk,"  repeated  Anthony,  his 
tones  gathering  courage  as  he  looked  up  into 
the  captain's  face. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Dick  quietly,  and  a 
hush  fell  upon  the  group  of  boys  who  stood 
listening    as   they   heard    the   remark :   there 
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seemed  something  of  relief  in  the  tones  of  the 
captain's  voice,  and  there  was  confidence. 

"  Any  of  you  others  seen  or  touched  this 
order  ?"  asked  Dick,  looking  hard  at  the  original 
offenders. 

"  Of  course  not ;  Harris  knows  that,"  blustered 
Barlow. 

"  How  does  he  know  it  ?"  asked  Dick 
pointedly. 

"  Why,  because  we  say  so,"  answered  the 
boy. 

'  "  And  that's  proof,  is  it  ?  But  when  Waller 
gives  you  his  word,  that  isn't  worth  taking, 
eh  ?  Can't  say  I  see  the  difference,  1  never 
knew  before  you  were  noted  for  being  a  man  of 
your  word,  Barlow." 

The  boy  shrank  back  as  a  titter  greeted  the 
last  part  of  the  sentence. 

"  Any  of  the  Junior  Fifteen  here  ?"  asked 
Dick. 

"Yes,  yes,"  came  the  prompt  reply,  as 
several  tough-looking  footballers  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"You  see  what  this  lot  have  done  to  Waller." 

"  It  was  only  in  fun,"  burst  out  Barlow  in 
quavering  tones. 

"  Quite  so  ;  and  now,  just  for  fun,  give  these 
three  a  roll  too  ;  don't  be  too  sparing  and  spoil 
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their  pleasure  I  Harris,  you  can  come  to  the 
monitor's  study  to-night." 

A  howl  from  Barlow  greeted  this  order,  as 
the  dealers-out  of  rough  justice  ripped  his  coat 
off  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 

"  I  say,  stop  I  I — I  won't  have  it,"  blustered 
Harris,  his  eyes  blazing  as  he  made  a  step 
towards  Dick ;  then,  as  though  realizing  the 
uselessness  of  resistance,  and  not  having  the 
courage  to  risk  a  personal  encounter  with  the 
captain,  whose  quick  response  to  an  insult 
years  ago  had  never  been  forgotten,  he  turned 
sulkily  on  his  heel,  and  took  his  departure. 

Dick,  too,  moved  off  towards  the  Upper 
Field,  leaving  punishment  to  be  dealt  out 
by  his  followers,  who  certainly  managed  it 
thoroughly,  the  victims  showing  some  swollen 
lips,  arms,  and  legs  as  they  later  readjusted 
their  clothes ;  and  the  tea-bell  rang  out  its 
welcome  summons. 

"  You're  beasts,  all  of  you  !"  shouted  Barlow. 

"  What  about  yourself  ?  When  you  can  be 
decent  you'll  find  us  all  right,"  yelled  back 
a  good-natured-looking  youth,  who  had  not 
altogether  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  but  realizing 
its  justice  had  done  his  part,  sure  in  his  own 
mind  the  method  was  all  right,  or  Carruthers 
wouldn't  have  suggested  it. 
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Dick  had  a  following,  and  it  consisted  of  the 
best  set.  Things  were  pretty  wrong  at  St. 
Clement's,  but  the  tide  had  turned,  and  in 
another  ten  years  or  more  the  tone  of  the 
school  would  be  higher  and  on  a  firmer  footing. 

"  Well,  what  was  it  all  about?  Anthony 
seemed  to  have  a  bad  time,"  remarked  the 
Colonel  as  Dick  joined  him.  "  I  hope  he 
didn't  deserve  it,  that's  the  important  point," 
he  added. 

"  No  ;  I  think  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That's  good.  I  don't  mind  about  the 
rough  usage  so  long  as  it  didn't  go  too  far. 
We  had  plenty  in  my  day,  and  I  think  at 
least  it  taught  us  a  Uttle  courage,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  I  expect  you  had  plenty  to  test  it,  sir," 
remarked  Dick. 

'*  Rather !  Plenty  of  roastings,  and  bullying 
generally,  besides  a  pretty  constant  application 
of  the  birch.  The  old  man  knew  how  to  use 
it  with  a  vengeance  ;  he  made  me  smart  often 
enough."  And  Colonel  Waller  laughed  at 
memories  that  had  been  more  than  trying  at 
the  moment ;  but  time  is  a  wonderful  softener, 
and  there  remained  no  bitterness  at  the  remem- 
brances now. 

"  By  the  way,  what  had  Harris  to  do  with 
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that  little  business  this  afternoon  ?"  asked 
Colonel  WaUer.  "  I  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  been  able  to  stop  any  bullying ; 
he's  fairly  high  up  in  the  school,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  In  the  Fifth,"  answered  Dick  shortly. 

"  Ah,  well,  he  could  have  set  matters  right, 
if  he'd  chosen." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt."  The  captain  said  no  more. 
He  was  not  going  to  let  Colonel  Waller  know 
the  poor  type  of  character  Fred  possessed, 
he  was  a  family  friend  ;  it  seemed  all  the  more 
reason  for  not  showing  him  up.  Dick  was  free 
from  all  meanness. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  good-bye,  for  some  time, 
my  boy,"  said  Colonel  Waller,  pausing  in  his 
walk,  and  extending  his  hand.  "  I  sail  to- 
morrow for  India  ;  it  is  hard  to  part  with  my 
little  girl,  but  I  am  more  than  satisfied  to  leave 
her  under  your  mother's  charge,  and  you  will 
continue  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  boy  now,  and 
in  the  vacation ;  after  that,  it's  the  service, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  thanks  to  you.  I  shall  never  for- 
get all  I  owe  you ;  I  feel  I  shall  have  small 
chance  of  ever  repaying  your  kindness." 

"  Tut,  tut,  Dick  ;  you  needn't  go  over  that 
old  ground.  It's  your  mother,  only,  you  have 
to  thank  ;  that  was  settled  long  ago,  wasn't  it  ? 
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Well,  good-bye  again.  I'll  have  a  chat  with 
Anthony  to-night ;  he's  coming  home,  you 
know  ;  but  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  getting 
any  confidence  out  of  him.  I  hope  there's 
nothing  seriously  wrong." 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  I  feel  almost  certain  there 
isn't,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned." 

"  Ah,  well,  that's  a  relief ;"  and,  with  a  final 
warm  grasp,  Colonel  Waller  turned  out  of  the 
schoolfield  and  strode  towards  home. 

Dick  made  his  way  more  leisurely  in  to  tea  ; 
he  felt  a  little  down  at  saying  good-bye  to  his 
old  friend,  and  he  was  worried  as  to  his  duty 
with  regard  to  Harris.  As  head  of  the  school, 
and  bent  on  upholding  the  right  standard,  he 
could  not  pass  over  Fred's  offence,  which  was 
all  the  greater  considering  his  age  and  position 
as  a  fifth-former.  Dr.  Grey  was  determined 
to  put  down  all  gross  bullying,  and  if  the 
matter  had  come  before  his  personal  notice 
it  would  certainly  have  meant  a  flogging  of 
the  old-fashioned  severe  type  at  the  least.  But 
the  new  system  of  prepostors  at  Rugby  had 
been  adopted  in  that  of  monitors  at  St. 
Clement's,  and  Dick,  as  head  of  the  school, 
knew  he  had  a  duty  to  fulfil  which,  however 
unpleasant,  could  not  be  ignored.  The  pi;psent 
public-school  method  of   prefects  punishing 
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boys  without  any  reference  to  a  master,  except 
after  the  event  in  a  punishment-Hst,  was  not 
in  full  force  in  those  days,  and  therefore  Dick 
knew  he  could  only  approach  this  matter 
by  an  appeal  to  Dr.  Grey.  But  the  feeling 
between  monitor  and  Headmaster  was  a  good 
one,  and  although  he  disliked  referring  the 
matter  to  his  chief,  he  felt  at  least  he  would  be 
understood. 

Dr.  Grey  was  busy  when  Dick  went  to  his 
study,  and  his  tone  was  not  very  encouraging 
as  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  said,  interrogatively : 

"Well,  Carruthers,  what  is  it?"  There 
was  a  frown  on  the  doctor's  face  as  he  looked 
up  from  his  writing. 

Dick  felt  the  slight  repulse,  and  sincerely 
wished  he  had  not  come  just  then. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  interrupted  you,  sir ;  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you,  but  it  is  not  very 
important  ;"  and  the  boy  made  as  though  to 
retire. 

"  Another  time,  then,"  answered  the  Head- 
master, his  eyes  again  turning  to  the  heap  of 
papers  on  the  desk. 

Disappointed  and   worried,  the   boy   with 
drew.     As  he  was  quietly  closing  the  door,  he 
heard  Dr.  Grey's  voice  say  sharply : 

"  Carruthers !" 
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The  quiet  recall  brought  him  instantly  back 
into  the  room. 

The  Headmaster's  mind  had  evidently  re- 
adjusted itself;  his  papers  were  important. 
This  boy  was  head  of  the  school ;  the  matter 
he  sought  him  about  would  scarcely  be  unimpor- 
tant :  it  probably  in  some  way  touched  the  good 
of  the  school.  He  was  learning  to  trust  this 
monitor  of  his.  St.  Clement's  was  emerging 
from  a  slough  of  sloth  and  canker,  and  it  was 
boys  such  as  this  who  were  no  doubt  building 
up  a  new  and  better  reputation  for  it  in  the 
future. 

"  Sit  down.  Now,  what  do  you  want  ?"  Dr. 
Grey  asked  kindly. 

"  If  you're  busy,  sir,  it  can  wait,"  began  Dick 
a  little  nervously. 

"  That's  all  right,  I  can  spare  time.  Well  ?" 
And  eyes  as  keen  and  straight  as  his  own 
looked  over  the  top  of  the  doctor's  glasses  as 
he  scanned  Dick's  rather  troubled  countenance. 

"  I've  come  across  a  case  of  bullying,  sir." 

The  doctor's  face  darkened. 

*'  A  junior,  or  senior  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"  A  boy  pretty  well  up  in  the  school,  sir, 
making  youngsters  do  it  for  him." 

"  Against  one  of  their  own  age,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"  And  you  want " 

"  Your  advice  how  to  act,  sir." 

"  Have  you  done  nothing  ?" 

"  The  younger  boys  have  been  punished, 
sir. 

"  Good.  And  the  other.  What  is  your 
own  idea  ?" 

Dick  hesitated  a  moment,  then  : 

"  I  thought  of  calHng  a  monitors'  meeting, 
with  your  approval,  sir." 

"  Very  good." 

"  And  proposing  a  monitors'  Hcking,"  he 
added. 

"  You  don't  want  to  let  me  know  who  the 
culprit  is,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  Oh  no,  sir.     Please  don't  ask  me." 

And  Dick  looked  really  disturbed  now ; 
sneaking  was  not  in  his  line. 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  a  case  of  bullying ; 
sure  of  your  facts  ?" 

"  Quite,  sir.  I  saw  and  heard  what  was  done 
myself." 

"  Then  carry  out  your  idea  by  all  means  ;  it 
seems  excellent,  and  let  the  punishment  be 
a  good  one ;  cowards  want  treating  as  cowards. 
Good -night,  I  leave  it  to  you  with  all  con- 
fidence." 

Dick's  face  glowed  as  he  caught  the  last  few 
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words,  and  although  he  disliked  the  whole 
business  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  yet 
things  were  easier  now  the  Head  knew. 

When,  later  that  evening,  a  message  reached 
Fred  Harris  that  the  monitors  wished  to  see 
him  in  their  room  at  nine  o'clock,  the  boy  was 
afraid.  He  hated  unpleasantness  of  any  kind 
if  it  affected  himself:  it  was  wonderful  how 
he  generally  seemed  to  wriggle  out  of  things 
and  escape  punishment.  To-night  he  was 
evidently  in  for  it,  and  his  old  antagonism 
against  Dick  increased  a  hundredfold  as  he 
felt  he  was  to  be  in  some  way  worsted  by  him 
now. 

"  Do  you  want  me  ?"  he  asked  a  little  inso- 
lently, as  he  stood  at  the  open  door  of  the 
monitors'  room,  and  with  as  good  an  air  of 
bravado  as  he  could  muster  gazed  at  the  stern 
faces  of  the  six  young  men  whom  he  con- 
fronted. 

"  Shut  the  door,"  said  Carruthers  sharply. 
Harris  obeyed,  his  face  paling  as  he  found 

himself    apparently    in    very    unsympathetic 

company. 

"  You've  been  found  bullying  and  causing 

others  to  bully  young  Waller,"  said  Geoffreys, 

a  tall  fellow,  and  a  strong  member  of  the  Sixth, 

who  supported  Dick's  right. 
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"It  was  only  a  little  fun.  Perhaps  the 
youngsters  were  too  rough.  I  never  meant 
them  to — hurt — him,"  stammered  Harris. 

"  You  saw  a  part  of  what  took  place,  didn't 
you,  Carruthers  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I've  given  you  a  description.  If 
you  would  like  to  go  through  the  details " 

"  No — no  ;  you're  going  to  read  it  over  to 
him  ;  I  suppose  that's  all  that's  necessary  ?" 

"  Here,  you  do  it,  Geoffreys,  will  you  ?"  said 
Dick. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  monitor,  taking 
up  a  note-book  and  reading  aloud  the  follow- 
ing : 

'"As  it  has  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
monitors  that  Harris  major  has  been  guilty  of 
grossly  bullying  a  you7iger  cJiap,  and  inciting 
otJiers  to  do  tJie  same,  and  as  this  is  agairist  the 
Headmaster's  wishes,  and  a  dishonour  to  St. 
Clement's,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  aforesaid 
Harris  shall,  by  way  of  penalty  for  his  offence, 
receive  two  strokes  apiece  from  tJw  monitors 
whose  names  are  here  affixed.' " 

Fred  was  now  the  colour  of  an  unripe  apple. 
Being  a  handsome  boy,  with  ingratiating 
manners  when  he  thought  it  would  pay  to 
be  pleasant,  he  had  managed  hitherto  to  escape 
the  corporal  punishment  he  had   more   than 
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once  deserved,  and  therefore  the  present 
proceedings  filled  him  with  very  real  stage 
fright. 

"  I  won't  take— it !  I'll— appeal— to  Grey  !" 
he  stammered,  in  shaking  tones. 

"  The  old  birch  isn't  out  of  fashion  yet ;  the 
Head  has  it  handy,  remember  ;  if  you  prefer 
that,  by  all  means  try  it.  What  do  you  say, 
Carruthers  ?"  answered  Geoffreys. 

"I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  Harris  will 
relieve  us  of  our  duty,  and  let  the  Head  settle 
it,"  said  Dick,  who  felt  heartily  sick  of  the 
whole  business  already. 

"  I  should  appeal,  if  I  were  you,  Harris.  I 
really  believe  the  old  man  enjoys  beating 
cowards,  and  that's  what  you  are.  Now,  shall 
we  escort  you  to  the  study  door  ?" 

And  Geoffreys  essayed  to  lead  him  out. 

"  No — no !"  the  boy  almost  sobbed  with  rage 
and  fear. 

"  Then,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  be  such  a 
beastly  funk,"  answered  the  boy,  pulling  his 
coat  off.  "  Now,  if  you  like,  hang  on  to  that 
chair  for  all  you're  worth." 

A  slight  struggle  ensued,  and  then,  knowing 
there  was  no  use  resisting  further,  the  boy 
clung  desperately  to  the  rails,  and  swallowed 
down  his  tears,  rage,  and  mortification  as  best 
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he  could,  while  he   learnt   pretty  well  what 
a  sound  flogging  was  like. 

Dick  walked  straight  out  of  the  room  when 
it  was  over.  It  was  done  with,  that  was  a 
relief;  but  in  those  moments  he  could  almost 
have  wished  it  was  possible  to  vacate  the 
honourable  position  he  had  won  in  the  school, 
and  been  able  to  take  a  less  responsible  one. 

"  I  shan't  be  altogether  sorry  to  go  next 
term.  It  will  be  peace  to  be  more  under 
others  myself,"  he  murmured  to  hirriself. 

He  saw  nothing  of  Harris  that  night,  but 
his  mind  was  disturbed  the  following  evening 
by  hearing  a  group  of  small  boys  discussing 
the  question  of  the  lost  order,  and  in  very 
decided  tones  remarking :  "  Of  course  Waller 
must  have  done  it ;  no  one  else  could.  And  if 
he  didn't,  who  did^  then  ?" 

"  It's  beastly  rough  on  Harris,"  remarked 
one.  "  Carruthers  only  made  a  row  because 
it  was  Waller.     Harris  says  so." 

At  that  moment  the  speaker  looked  up  to 
find  the  head  of  the  school  standing  by  him. 
There  was  a  suppressed  "  Oh !"  from  the  last 
spokesman,  as  something  in  the  expression 
upon  the  captain's  face  made  them  hastily 
scatter  in  all  directions. 

Dick's  eyes  were  very  penetrating  just  then. 
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and  behind  the  steely  flash  which  had  scared 
them  there  was  an  expression  they  could  not 
read — an  expression  of  pain. 

The  debt  he  felt  he  owed  Colonel  Waller 
was  sacred  to  Dick,  and  to  have  the  subject 
vulgarized  by  foolish  chatter  of  small  boys — 
well — it  hurt. 

The  idea,  too,  that  Anthony  was  considered 
guilty  worried  him,  for,  in  spite  of  appearance, 
he  personally  believed  in  his  innocence. 

He  scarcely  responded  to  chums  who  ad- 
dressed him  as  he  crossed  the  quadrangle  and 
entered  his  part  of  the  house,  and  made  his 
way  to  his  study.  Sitting  by  the  table,  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  folded  arms,  he  went 
over  the  details  of  all  the  late  trouble. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself:  "the  real  thief  must  be 
discovered,  and  1  must  find  him." 

And  with  this  resolve  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind,  he  went  to  bed,  but  without  having 
formed  any  plans  for  future  action. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A    MIDNIGHT     DRIVE 

A  WEEK  passed  away  without  anything  of 
moment  happening  to  disturb  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  school.  Dick  was  working  and 
had  not  too  much  time  to  observe  how  things 
were  going  with  the  small  fry,  but  he  did  not 
fail  to  notice  that  Anthony  looked  miserable, 
and  seemed  to  slink  out  of  his  way  when  he 
came  across  him. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  ;  cricket  was  over 
early,  as  a  steady  downpour  had  stopped  the 
games.  Dick  had  changed  and  gone  to  his 
study,  when  he  remembered  he  had  left  his 
watch  in  the  pavilion.  Not  troubling  to  look 
for  a  fag,  he  turned  out  and  ran  across  from 
the  school-house,  and  entered  the  building. 
Making  a  step  towards  his  blazer,  he  suddenly 
paused  as  a  faint  sound  arrested  his  attention. 
For  a  few  moments  he  listened,  then  he  turned 
quietly  to  the  door  and  discovered  a  crouching 
figure  hiding  behind  it. 

119 
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In  a  moment  he  was  pulled  forward  into  the 
light. 

"  Why,  youngster,  what's  up  ?"  he  asked,  as 
Anthony  stood  revealed,  trying  to  hide  the 
traces  of  tears  which  had  evidently  done  their 
work  in  the  matter  of  disfigurement. 

At  first  there  was  no  answer — only  an  effort 
on  the  boy's  part  to  get  away. 

"  Look  here,  Tony,  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  go  like  that.  Out  with  it,"  said  Dick, 
laying  a  detaining  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
other. 

"  It's  all  right,"  was  the  answer,  given  a  little 
sullenly. 

"  You  mean  you  won't  tell  me  anything  ?" 
questioned  Dick. 

There  was  no  reply  to  this,  and  for  a  moment 
Dick  hesitated  as  to  whether  to  let  the  boy  go  ; 
then  he  said  suggestively : 

"  You're  having  a  bad  time  through  that 
cad  Harris,  aren't  you  ?  And  I  expect  my 
interference  has  made  matters  worse  for  you, 
eh?" 

Still  Anthony  did  not  answer,  but  a  flicker 
of  the  eyelids  betrayed  to  Dick  he  had  hit  the 
mark  now. 

"  Never  mind,  young  un ;  stick  it  out,  and 
things  will  right  themselves  presently,"  he  said 
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kindly,  and  as  he  removed  his  hand  the  other 
made  a  dash  for  the  door  and  vanished. 

Dick  remained  thoughtful  for  a  time;  this 
matter  was  growing  serious.  Since  the  Colonel 
had  sailed  for  India,  Dick  had  felt  Anthony  a 
great  responsibility  ;  he  had  been  asked  to  look 
after  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  accom- 
plished nothing  useful  in  his  behalf  yet.  Un- 
less this  mystery  of  the  stolen  money  could  be 
cleared,  Waller  would  be  in  an  especially  diffi- 
cult position  when  he  (Dick)  left  next  term. 
The  boy  appeared  to  be  suffering  still  from  the 
effects  of  a  false  accusation,  and  one  could  not 
be  sure  he  was  not  being  bullied  even  now  by 
Harris  and  his  cronies. 

Dick  found  it  difficult  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  work  that  night,  and  he  pushed  his 
books  away  from  him  with  a  sigh,  as  he  put 
out  his  study  light  and  went  up  to  bed. 

It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night,  and  the 
silver  beams  lit  up  the  corridors  brilUantly  as 
the  monitor  made  his  way  to  his  dormitory. 
He  was  later  than  usual,  and  things  seemed 
quiet  enough  as  he  got  into  his  bed,  which 
occupied  a  corner  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
long,  narrow  room.  At  the  other  end,  close  to 
the  window,  Anthony  Waller  slept,  and  Dick 
glanced  in  his  direction  to-night.     He  appeared 
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to  be  asleep ;  only  the  top  of  his  head  was 
visible,  the  rest  being  enveloped  in  the  sheet 
covering,  which  he  had  drawn  up  well  over  his 
ears  and  face. 

Dick  was  tired,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
fast  asleep,  dreaming  of  possible  wild-game 
shooting  when  he  should  be  over-seas. 

He  had  no  notion  how  far  the  night  had 
advanced  towards  morning,  when,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  he  awoke,  after  a  little 
interval  of  wondering  where  he  was,  he  easily 
made  out  the  long  line  of  beds,  and  his  mind 
returned  to  everyday  channels,  while  his  eyes 
wandered  slowly  down  the  room,  until  at  last 
it  rested  upon  Waller's  bed,  and  there  paused. 
At  first  he  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  he  was  un- 
certain as  to  their  having  seen  right,  then  he 
sat  up  in  bed  and  gazed  hard  at  the  object 
which  had  evidently  upset  his  equanimity  com- 
pletely. There  was  no  denying  the  fact,  the 
occupant  was  gone,  and  what  Dick  now  saw 
filled  him  with  a  dismayed  uneasiness.  Through 
the  window,  which  had  been  wide  open  all 
night  to  let  in  as  much  of  the  fresh  summer 
air  as  possible,  was  a  coil  of  sheet  hanging  from 
Anthony's  bedpost. 

Stealthily  as  a  criminal  Dick  stole  out  of 
bed,  and  dressing  quickly,  without  waking  any 
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of  the  other  sleepers  let  himself  gently  down 
the  improvised  rope  and  dropped  lightly  to  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  he  listened  intently, 
but  no  sound  disturbed  the  sweet  serenity  of 
the  night.  Stooping  towards  the  ground,  he 
discovered  traces  of  footmarks  on  the  rain- 
soaked  ground,  prints  which  led  out  towards 
the  high  road.  The  wet  afternoon  and  grey- 
clothed  sky  had  gradually  cleared,  and  now 
cloudless  and  starlit  the  moon  reigned  in  per- 
fect splendour  in  the  great  vault  overhead. 

Dick  drew  in  the  freshness  of  the  night  with 
a  long  breath  of  enjoyment,  but  he  was  too 
anxious  and  too  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
his  own  proceedings  to  dwell  upon  the  freaks 
of  Nature. 

Where  would  Anthony  have  gone  ?  That 
was  the  question  in  his  mind  as  he  hurried 
down  the  road,  where  it  had  now  become  too 
difficult  to  trace  any  particular  definite  foot- 
steps. 

Home  ?  Yes,  of  course ;  where  else  could 
he  have  gone  ?  Hoping  against  hope,  he  started 
to  run,  and  in  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  had  covered  the  two  miles  in  spite  of 
being  unsuitably  clad  for  a  sprint. 

The  night  was  farther  advanced  than  he  had 
imagined,  for  the  soft  grey  light  of  morning 
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stole  over  the  sky  as  he  passed  the  church, 
and  the  clock  struck  three.  He  entered  the 
gates  of  The  Court  at  a  trot,  but  the  absolute 
silence  which  seemed  to  enwrap  the  place 
sent  a  chill  of  disappointed  hope  through  his 
heart. 

It  did  not  look  as  if  Anthony  could  have 
come  here,  everything  and  everyone  seemed 
folded  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  ;  then  his  own 
footsteps  on  the  drive  aroused  a  light  sleeper, 
and  the  deep  barking  of  Betty's  retriever  was 
promptly  joined  by  the  shriller  voices  of  fox 
terriers. 

The  dogs  were  fastened  up  in  the  courtyard, 
but  now  they  were  aroused  they  were  deter- 
mined to  wake  the  echoes  of  night. 

As  Dick  paused  irresolute  upon  the  drive, 
exposed  to  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  a  hand 
swept  aside  the  curtain  of  the  room  overhead, 
and  Betty  leaned  her  head  out  of  the  open 
window. 

"  Dick  !"  the  word  was  a  smothered  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

A  smile  of  relief  came  over  his  face  as  he 
drew  a  few  steps  nearer. 

"  Betty,  have  you  seen  Tony  to-night  ?"  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"  Tony  ?     No.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
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"  He's  got  out  of  his  dormitory  window — let 
himself  out,"  answered  Dick,  not  wanting  to 
explain  gradually,  but  going  straight  for  his 
mark,  as  he  always  did. 

*'  How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Betty  breath- 
lessly. 

"  I  awoke  and  saw  a  sheet  rope  had  been  let 
down,  and  his  bed  was  empty.  I  want  to  find 
him  before  it's  discovered.  Grey  might — might 
expel  him  if  he  knew." 

Betty  turned  pale. 

"  He  isn't  here,  I'm  sure,"  she  answered. 
"  What  has  he  done  it  for  ?"  she  added. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  ;  had  a  bad  time  about 
something,  perhaps,"  he  answered  a  little  eva- 
sively, "and  got  sick.  Think,  where  can  he 
have  gone  ?"  he  continued,  and  eagerly  the  boy 
gazed  into  the  troubled  blue  eyes  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  window. 

"  He  told  me  last  week  he  was  a  good  mind 
to  run  away,  and  if  he  did,  he  should  go  to 
London  ;  but — but — I  never  thought  he  meant 
it.  Oh,  Dick,  do  get  him  back  !  Fancy  if — if 
we  lose  him,"  and  the  dread  in  Betty's  heart 
crept  into  her  voice. 

*'  I  must  get  him  back,  and  without  anyone 
finding  out ;  he  can't  have  got  far.  Betty, 
I'm  going  to  take  Dapple." 
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"  Yes — yes,"  she  answered  ;  **  and  oh,  Dick, 
be  quick  !     Poor  Tony  !" 

Very  softly  the  boy  soothed  the  excitement 
of  the  dogs,  and  then,  without  rousing  Hepple, 
who  slept  at  the  lodge  near  at  hand,  he  managed 
to  harness  the  mare  and  lead  her  out  into  the 
road. 

It  required  rather  more  courage  in  those  days 
to  drive  along  a  lonely  road  than  it  does  now, 
for  highwaymen  were  not  unheard  of  even  near 
Standwich,  but  at  present  the  inhabitants  had 
suffered  no  inconvenience  from  them. 

The  young  school  captain  set  his  teeth  hard 
as  he  gave  the  mare  a  cut,  and  urged  her  at  what 
Heppel  would  have  considered  a  reckless  pace 
along  the  London  road. 

He  had  driven  nearly  three  miles,  when  he 
espied  a  boy's  figure  in  the  growing  daylight 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  footway.  As  the 
trot  of  the  mare  betrayed  his  approach,  the  boy 
rose  and  essayed  to  hide  behind  the  darkness 
of  a  group  of  elms  which  shaded  this  part  of 
the  road ;  terror  was  plainly  depicted  on  his 
face,  aU  the  tales  he  had  heard  of  highwaymen 
sent  thrills  of  horror  down  his  back — even  the 
echo  of  the  cart-wheels,  which  would  hardly 
suggest  a  Claude  Duval,  did  not  sooth  his 
excited  imagination. 
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A  smarter  cut  brought  Dapple  swiftly  to 
where  he  stood,  and  Dick's  voice  rang  out 
sharply : 

"  Waller,  come  out,  and  be  quick  ;  there's  no 
time  to  lose,  and  I've  seen  you." 

For  a  few  moments  the  reaction  of  hearing 
a  friendly  voice  took  all  the  nerve  out  of 
Anthony's  legs,  and  he  stood  still,  shaking  as 
if  with  an  ague. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said!"  exclaimed  Dick, 
beginning  to  lose  his  temper ;  "  if  you  don't 
come,  I'll  get  out  and  give  you  the  best  beating 
you've  ever  had  in  your  life." 

With  this,  as  Dick  essayed  to  descend 
from  his  perch,  Anthony  emerged  from  the 
trees. 

"  Get  in,  and  look  sharp,"  said  Dick,  giving 
him  a  little  pull  forward.  Almost  immediately 
the  mare's  head  was  turned  towards  home. 

'*  What  on  earth  made  you  cut  like  this,  you 
little  fool  ?"  said  Dick,  his  anxiety  quickening 
his  volubihty  as  a  streak  of  carmine  touched  the 
horizon,  and  the  flush  of  day  crimsoned  the 
cheeks  of  morn.  "  What  good  did  you 
think  you  were  going  to  do  ?  You  were  bound 
to  be  caught  and  expelled,  and  what  would 
your  father  have  thought  of  that  ?" 

A  half  sob  from  the  culprit  silenced  Dick's 
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tongue  for  a  little,  and  a  feeling  of  compunction 
cooled  his  anger  as  he  saw  the  boy's  white  drawn 
face. 

"  I  say,  Tony,  old  chap,  I'm  sorry  if  I've  been 
a  bit  of  a  beast,  but  I've  felt  bothered,  and 
your  sister's  awfully  anxious,"  he  remarked. 

"  Does  she  know  ?"  gasped  the  boy. 

"  Yes  ;  she  saw  me  go  and  get  Dapple.  Of 
course,  I  went  to  The  Court  to  see  if  you 
were  there  first.  But  what  on  earth  made  you 
do  it  just  now  ?"  insisted  Dick. 

"  All  the  chaps  got  on  to  me  again  to-night 
about  this  money  order.  Harris  will  say  I've 
got  it,"  sobbed  Anthony. 

"  What  a  mean  cad  he  is  !"  exclaimed  Dick 
wrathfuUy. 

"  They'll  never  leave  off  accusing  me,"  went 
on  Anthony  ;  "  it  would  be  better  to  say  I  took 
it,  and  had  lost  it,"  he  added  passionately. 

There  was  a  sudden  jerk  on  the  reins. 

"And  you'd  do  that^  you'd  tell  a  lie  and — 
and  disgrace  the  name  of  Waller  ?  You'll 
never  be  such  a  cad  as  to  show  the  white  feather 
like  that !"  Dick's  tones  were  scathing,  but  as 
he  looked  down  at  his  junior  he  realized  some- 
thing of  the  passionate  despair  of  a  weak  nature 
pressed  too  hard. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,  you  go  on  sticking  it 
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out  for  all  you're  worth,  never  mind  what  they 
say.  I  mean  to  find  the  real  thief  before  I've 
done.  I'm  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  now,  and 
when  I  do,  how  jolly  glad  you'll  be  you  showed 
some  grit  I" 

The  dawn  of  hope  shone  in  Anthony's  eyes 
as  he  listened. 

"  You — you  think  you'll  be  able  to  find  it 
all  out  ?"  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  relief 

**  Of  course,"  answered  Dick  encouragingly, 
at  the  moment  feeling  confidence  in  his  own 
assurance.  "  Now,  no  more  games  like  this, 
young  un  ;  you  promise,  or  I  shall  give  it  up." 

"  I  promise,"  answered  Anthony. 

Betty,  now  fully  dressed,  sat  by  the  window 
watching  for  the  boys'  return  with  anxious  eyes. 
It  seemed  ages  before  she  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  road,  and  then  to  her  joy 
she  saw  a  second  figure  sitting  by  Dick  as  he 
walked  the  mare  up  the  drive. 

Betty  was  downstairs  and  out  to  meet  them 
before  they  could  reach  the  entrance. 

"  What's  the  time  ?"  asked  Dick  anxiously. 

"  Half-past  four.  I'll  put  Dapple  away," 
said  Betty,  reaching  out  her  hand  towards 
the  bridle.     "  You  must  hurry,"  she  added. 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  if  Anthony  goes  on  I  can 

catch  him  ;  you  can't  put  the  mare " 

9 
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"  Can't  ?"  interrupted  Betty  with  a  fine  jerk 
of  her  small  head.  *'  Wallers  don't  understand 
the  word  '  can't,'  do  they,  Tony  ?"  and  with  a 
sudden  quick  change  she  threw  an  arm  round 
her  young  brother's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

Anthony  flushed  crimson,  and  with  a  school- 
boy's distaste  of  any  demonstration,  jerked 
himself  free. 

"  Come,"  said  Dick  shortly,  "  your  sister  is 
right,  we  must  hurry  if  we're  going  to  get  in 
safely." 

"  Dick,  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  ?"  called 
out  Betty. 

A  wave  of  his  hand  answered  her,  as  catching 
hold  of  Anthony  he  commenced  a  run  towards 
the  school. 

But  now  matters  became  difficult.  The  boy 
was  tired :  he  had  walked  at  least  four  miles 
already,  and  it  took  all  Dick's  grit  and  patience 
to  prevent  him  giving  in  now. 

"  You've  got  to  do  it — never  mind  if  you  are 
footsore.  If  we're  later  than  five  some  of  the 
chaps  will  be  awake,  and  servants  up,  and  it'll 
be  a  visit  to  the  Head." 

Panting  and  stumbling,  Dick  pushed  his 
protege  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  to  such 
good  purpose  that  it  still  wanted  ten  minutes 
to  the  hour  when  for  the  second  time  that  night 
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they  stood  under  the  dormitory  window.  The 
white  Hne  of  sheet  was  still  hanging  out,  but 
it  was  beyond  their  reach,  and  so  they  were  met 
with  a  new  difficulty  just  when  difficulties 
seemed  past. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  Anthony,  on 
the  verge  of  breaking  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
"  We  can't  ever  get  it ;  it's  no  use." 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  young  un  I  Look  at  that 
drain-pipe ;  you  can  climb  that,  it's  close  to  the 
window-sill ;  why,  you  might  have  come  down 
that  way.     Up  with  you." 

Now,  Anthony  was  athletic  enough,  fortu- 
nately, and  so  this  new  mode  of  entrance 
presented  nothing  insurmountable,  and  in  a 
few  moments  Carruthers  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  safely  gain  the  window-sill,  and 
vanish  into  the  room.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds  to  follow,  draw  in  the  sheet,  and 
creep  back  to  bed. 

Anthony  was  asleep  almost  as  soon  as 
his  head  touched  the  pillow,  but  Dick  lay 
still,  watching  the  sunbeams  steal  into  the 
room. 

Presently  Harris  stirred,  and,  suddenly  sitting 
up  in  bed,  to  Dick's  amazement  he  saw  him 
slowly  slip  his  legs  free  from  the  clothes  and 
on  to  the  floor,  and  then,  as  if  quite  clear  in 
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his  mind  as  to  his  purpose,  he  quietly  made 
his  way  to  the  door. 

Surprise  held  Dick  silent  at  first,  then  he 
suddenly  realized  the  situation.  The  boy  had 
vanished  from  the  dormitory  and  down  the 
corridor,  but  as  he  got  a  clear  view  of  his  face 
in  passing,  he  saw  by  the  unseeing  stare  of  his 
eyes  that  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep.  Very 
softly  Dick  slid  out  of  bed  and  stole  after  him  ; 
he  knew  it  was  dangerous  to  waken  a  sleep- 
walker suddenly,  but  he  felt  he  must  follow 
and  prevent  any  catastrophe.  Right  through 
the  house  went  Harris,  followed  closely,  until 
they  came  to  the  Fifth  Form  classroom.  As  he 
entered  the  door,  Dick  became  aware  of  some- 
one behind  him,  and  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
arm. 

"  What's  up,  Carruthers  ?"  asked  a  voice  in 
his  ear,  as  Geoffreys  joined  him,  having  heard 
stealthy  footsteps  along  the  corridor,  and 
turned  out  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

"  Hush,"  answered  Dick  in  a  whisper, 
putting  his  finger  on  his  lips  ;  and  together  the 
two  monitors  entered  the  room. 

Harris  had  lifted  the  lid  of  his  desk,  and  was 
feeling  along  the  side  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing, then,  crossing  the  room  to  the  farther 
end  and  kneehng  down,  he  gently  lifted  one  of 
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the  small  blocks  of  wood  with  which  the  floor 
was  tiled  ;  it  was  quite  loose,  and  easily  yielded. 
Raising  it  carefully  he  drew  from  underneath 
a  piece  of  paper,  fingered  it  carefully,  then 
replaced  it ;  and,  rising,  still  with  the  strange 
sightless  expression  in  his  eyes,  made  for  the 
door  and  passed  out. 

Dick  was  trembling  with  excitement  as  he 
and  his  friend  lifted  the  wooden  brick,  and 
taking  out  the  paper  discovered  it  to  be  the 
missing  money-order. 

"  Now  we  know,  and  the  school  can  know, 
Waller  is  cleared,"  said  Dick.  "  You  keep  it. 
I'm  thankful  you  were  here  as  a  witness." 

"  Yes,  I  am,  too  ;  I've  fancied  that  youngster 
has  been  having  a  bad  time  of  it." 

"Just  a  bit,"  answered  Dick.  "Well,  it 
won't  have  done  him  any  harm  now  it  can  be 
cleared  up." 

Harris  was  just  getting  into  bed  as  Dick 
gained  his  dormitory,  and  in  a  moment  more 
turned  over  to  continue  his  sleep,  all  uncon- 
scious of  his  late  perambulations  through  the 
house. 

Dick,  too,  almost  directly  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  pillow,  forgot  everything  in  dreamless 
slumber ;  only  when  the  dressing-bell  clanged 
through  the  house  did  he  wake  with  a  semi- 
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consciousness  of  relief,  as  though  some  load 
was  lifted  from  his  mind,  which  at  first  he 
could  not  remember.  The  sight  of  Anthony's 
white,  tired  face  recalled  last  night's  varied 
experiences,  and  he  smiled  cheerfully  enough 
as  the  younger  boy  gave  him  a  half-frightened, 
understanding  glance. 

Anthony  had  a  poor  day  of  it.  He  was  too 
tired  to  do  credit  to  any  teaching,  and,  discon- 
solate and  miserable,  was  kept  in  by  his  form 
master  for  inattention  and  unprepared  work  ; 
and  as  he  bent  over  his  desk  in  the  stuffy 
classroom  when  the  other  members  of  his  form 
were  in  the  field,  he  wished  Dick  had  left  well 
alone,  and  that  he  (Anthony)  had  got  away 
from  St.  Clement's  last  night.  Where  to,  and 
what  he  could  have  done  to  support  himself, 
were  mere  vague  surmisings.  Other  boys  had 
managed — at  least,  story-books  had  a  way  of 
making  out  a  successful  career  sometimes — but 
here  he  was,  still  at  school,  shunned,  bullied, 
punished.  Carruthers  had  said  he  would  clear 
him  ;  at  present  it  didn't  seem  much  like  it. 
"  Look  at  the  thief  in  prison,"  someone  had 
whispered  through  the  window,  and  he  had 
caught  sight  of  a  vanishing  red  head  which 
suggested  Barlow. 

With   an   aching   brow   Anthony   tried   to 
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bring  his  mind  to  bear  upon  his  work,  while 
hot  tears  were  brushed  away  from  his  eyes. 

But  that  evening,  when  preparation  was 
over,  a  message  was  passed  round  that  every 
boy  was  to  go  into  the  big  hall,  as  the  head  of 
the  school  wanted  to  speak  to  them. 

"  Going  to  give  a  pi-jaw,  I  expect,"  said 
Harris ;  "  preserve  me  from  it  I  But  we  may 
as  well  go  and  do  a  little  groaning  if  he  puts 
it  on  too  thick,"  he  remarked  to  his  cronies. 

There  was  a  stillness  over  the  room  when 
every  boy  had  assembled,  for  they  felt,  as  they 
saw  all  the  monitors  present  at  the  top  end  of 
the  hall,  that  a  surprise  of  some  sort  awaited 
them.  There  seemed  to  be  some  discussion 
among  the  seniors  at  first,  and  then  Geoffreys 
took  the  chair  and  rose  to  speak. 

"  We  only  wish  to  keep  the  school  a  few 
minutes,"  he  began  ;  "  but  we  have  asked  you 
all  to  be  present  to-night  as  it  is  necessary  that 
boys  interested  in  the  loss  of  a  money-order, 
belonging  to  Harris,  should  know  that  it  is 
found'' 

This  unexpected  announcement  caused  such 
profound  sensation  that  for  some  time  the 
speaker  was  unable  to  proceed. 

"  Order,  order  !"  shouted  a  monitor,  and  the 
room  again  sank  into  silenc^. 
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"  Carruthers  and  1  found  it  had  been  hidden 
under  a  loose  floor-block,  in  the  Fifth  Form 
room,  by  a  sleep-walker  ;  and  you  may  all  be 
interested  to  hear,  the  thief  was  none  other 
than  Harris  himself" 

Renewed  sensation.  Fred  leapt  to  his  feet, 
his  face  crimson  with  excitement. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Geoffreys  ?  What  do 
you  accuse  me  of  ?"  he  shouted  excitedly. 

"  Of  nothing  but  walking  in  your  sleep, 
which  isn't  an  offence,  I  believe.  I  heard  a 
noise  in  the  corridor  last  night  and  came  out 
of  my  dormitoiy  to  see  what  was  up,  just  in 
time  to  catch  sight  of  you  tearing  past  and 
Carruthers  in  your  wake.  I  followed  with  him 
and  saw  you  feel  in  your  desk,  then  go  across 
the  room,  lift  up  the  loose  floor-block  and  take 
out  a  money-order,  finger  it,  and  put  it  back. 
Here  it  is,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  it  to  you." 

A  storm  of  applause  greeted  this  last,  as, 
nervous  and  uncomfortable,  Harris  went  up 
the  room  to  receive  his  lost  possession.  As  the 
clapping  died  away,  Dick  rose  to  his  feet. 

*'  Before  we  dismiss,  I  think  you  will  feel 
with  us,  Harris,  that  you  owe  Waller  an 
apology  for  the  suspicion  which  has  been 
allowed    to    rest    upon    him,   and    for  some 
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unpleasant  treatment  he  has  received  in  con- 
sequence." 

Much  stamping  of  feet,  and  shouts  of  "  Hear, 
hear !"  greeted  this  appeal,  then  the  room  sank 
again  into  quietness. 

With  hatred  in  his  heart,  Fred  sat  silent, 
while  the  school  craned  their  necks  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

"  We  are  all  waiting,  Harris,"  said  Geoffreys 
with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 

"  I  don't  know  what  for,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Your  apology  to  Waller." 

"  Won't  that  do  afterwards  ?"  answered  the 
boy  sulkily. 

"  I  thought,  having  insulted  him  pretty 
publicly,  you'd  like  to  set  the  matter  right 
now  once  for  all." 

Another  pause  ;  at  last,  when  the  silence 
was  growing  oppressive,  and  Anthony  felt 
more  Hke  crying  than  anything  else,  Fred  rose 
and  said,  as  ungraciously  as  he  could  : 

"  As  there  seems  such  a  fuss  about  the  thing, 
I  apologize.  Waller,  for  having  suspected  you." 

With  that  he  sat  down,  and  with  that  the 
monitors  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  meeting 
dispersed.  Much  to  his  surprise  and  chagrin, 
Fred  found  himself  shunned  ;  even  Barlow  got 
out  of  his  way,  as  he  said  in  a  loud  whisper : 
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"  It's  all  a  put-up  job  of  Carruthers' ;  he  and 
Geoffreys  are  about  the  best  liars  I  know. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  they  took  the  order  them- 
selves." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  answered  Barlow;  even  he 
knew  which  it  was  safe  to  trust — the  monitors, 
or  this  boy  who  generally  spoke  as  it  seemed 
to  suit  his  own  purpose. 

Although  Fred  pretended  to  disbelieve  the 
story  of  his  having  walked  and  acted  in  his 
sleep,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  it  was 
very  probable,  as  he  had  done  it  often  when 
he  was  a  small  boy,  and  even  these  last  holi- 
days. The  excitement  and  discussion  with  his 
friends  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money  had 
so  got  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  not  very 
remarkable  he  should  have  hidden  it  under  the 
block.  Even  Barlow  realized  this,  as  he  knew 
it  had  been  spoken  of  by  more  than  one  of 
them  as  a  secret  place  for  hidden  treasure. 

Anthony  Waller,  much  to  his  surprise,  found 
he  had  suddenly  developed  into  something  of  a 
hero  !     Such  is  the  way  of  boys. 

So  the  matter  ended,  or,  at  least,  appeared 
to  have  done  so ;  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
Fred  registered  a  vow  that  he  would  have  his 
revenge  upon  Carruthers,  although  he  might 
not  have  the  chance  for  years. 
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At  first  nothing  big  enough  presented  itself 
to  his  mind,  but  on  the  following  Sunday, 
when  he  saw  Dick  join  his  mother  and  Betty 
after  church,  a  sneer  curled  his  lip  as  a  sudden 
thought  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  "  Now 
I  know  what  to  do,"  he  muttered.  *'  When 
we're  grown  up  I'll  cut  him  out  there,  or  my 
name  is  not  Fred  Harris." 


CHAPTER  XII 

REVENGE 

It  was  late:  the  younger  boys  were  in  bed, 
but  Dick  Carruthers  sat  up  until  after  ten, 
studying.  Presently  he  raised  his  head  in  a 
listening  attitude  as  a  light  footstep  passed 
his  study,  and  rising,  he  opened  his  door  and 
looked  down  the  corridor,  and  then  quietly 
followed  a  boy's  retreating  form,  intending  to 
find  out  why  he  was  absent  from  his  dormitory 
so  late  at  night.  The  boy,  whoever  he  was, 
moved  quickly  ahead  and  passed  into  the  hall. 
Pausing  momentarily  at  the  Headmaster's 
study  door,  he  placed  a  paper  on  the  floor 
directly  in  front  of  it ;  then,  hearing  a  footstep 
behind  him,  turned  and  fled  up  the  private 
staircase,  which  communicated  with  the  boys' 
part  of  the  house. 

Before  the  culprit  quite  disappeared,  Dick 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  a  sudden  thought 
made  him  pause — a  worried  expression  creep- 
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ing  over  his  face.  Before  he  had  time  to 
decide  upon  any  course  to  pursue,  the  Head- 
master crossed  the  hall,  and  in  silence  Dick 
watched  him  pick  up  the  paper  and  read  it,  a 
heavy  frown  gathering  upon  his  brow  as  he 
closed  the  study  door. 

Dick  did  not  sleep  much  that  night;  a 
presentiment  of  trouble  kept  him  awake, 
and  he  was  not  altogether  surprised  the 
following  morning  to  receive  a  peremptory 
order  to  go  and  see  Dr.  Grey  directly  after 
prayers. 

"  Carruthers,"  said  the  Headmaster,  as  Dick 
entered  his  presence,  "  I  had  an  anonymous 
paper  placed  on  the  floor  just  outside  this 
room  last  night,  which,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
for  me.  It  accuses  you  of  a  serious  offence, 
but  being  unsigned  I  would  not  notice  it. 
Look  at  it  yourself,"  and  handing  the  paper  to 
him.  Dr.  Grey  watched  Dick  as  he  read : 

"  Carruthers,  although  he  is  head  of  the 
school,  is  the  biggest  prig  and  liar  at  St. 
element's.  Ask  him  if  he  breaks  bounds  and 
goes  to  the  Lock  House,  and  then  pretends  to 
be  hand  and  glove  with  the  authorities. 

"  {Signed) 

"  One  who  knows  him  for  what  he  is.'^ 
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Dick  flushed  crimson  as  he  read,  and  then 
grew  pale  to  the  hps,  and  the  Doctor's  frown 
became  more  ominous. 

The  thought  flashed  through  the  young 
man's  mind  :  "  How  can  I  explain  without 
involving  others  ?" 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Dr.  Grey  said  coldly  :  "  Do  you  know 
who  wrote  that,  Carruthers  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  How  ?"  questioned  the  Headmaster  as  he 
bent  anxiously  forward. 

"  I  saw  the  boy  who  laid  it  on  the  floor,  sir  ; 
I  heard  a  footstep  late  last  night,  and  followed 
him,  and  saw  him  place  it  there  and  rush  up- 
stairs by  the  private  way  just  before  you  crossed 
the  hall." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

'*  Don't  ask  me  that,  sir,"  said  Jack,  raising 
his  clear  eyes  to  his  master's  face.  '*  I  can't, 
and  won't  split." 

"  Carruthers " 

"I'm  sorry,  sir ;  it  is  just  a  petty  revenge,  I 
believe,  and  the  boy  thinks  he  has  cause  to 
hate  me." 

"  Is  the  statement  true  ?"  asked  Dr.  Grey. 

"  Quite  true.  I  have  been  on  the  river,  and 
into  the  Lock  House,  too." 
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But  the  Headmaster  noticed  Dick's  eyes  did 
not  waver  as  he  spoke,  although  his  voice 
trembled  slightly. 

"  Why  did  you  disobey  my  express  orders  ?" 
Still  Dr.  Grey's  voice  sounded  cold. 

**  I  went  for  the  good  of  the  school,  sir." 
Dick's  voice  had  gained  confidence  now. 

"  Has  the  boy  who  wrote  this  " — indicating 
the  paper  on  his  desk — "  has  he  suffered  per- 
sonally through  your  visit  there  ?" 

"  He  has,  sir." 

"  It's  a  case  of  expulsion  for  him,  Carruthers. 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  giving  me  his  name." 

Taking  a  step  forward,  Dick  spoke  with 
passionate  earnestness. 

"  Sir,  have  I  ever  forfeited  your  trust  in 
these  last  years  at  St.  Clement's  ?" 

"  No,  I  can,  without  reservation,  say  you 
have  not,"  answered  the  Doctor  as  the  frown 
passed  from  his  face,  and  an  affectionate  regard 
shone  in  his  eyes. 

"  Then  I  ask  you  to  trust  me  now,  sir, 
although  I  have  confessed  to  having  disobeyed 
your  orders.  I  implore  you  not  to  try  and  dis- 
cover the  writer  of  these  lines.  Let  me  see  him 
instead.  All  the  happiness  of  my  life  at  St. 
Clement's  would  be  utterly  spoiled  if  anyone 
should   suffer  such   a   disgrace    as   expulsion 
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through  me.  I  will  promise  you  never  to  visit 
the  Lock  House  again  without  first  gaining 
your  permission,  and  I  make  myself  answerable 
for  the  future  conduct  of  this  boy  who  wrote 
that  paper — that  is,  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep 
him  straight  in  future.  Trust  me  just  this 
once,  sir,  for — for — the  honour  of  the  school." 

Dick  paused  breathlessly.  The  words  had 
rushed  to  his  lips  ;  he  had  made  his  own  de- 
fence, and  now  he  waited  anxiously  the  coming 
verdict. 

"  I  have  always  found  your  word  was  your 
bond,  Carruthers,"  answered  the  Headmaster 
slowly,  "and  therefore  1  will  trust  you  now." 

A  glad  light  shone  in  Dick's  eyes  as  he  took 
his  dismissal,  and  the  words  of  One  who  spoke 
centuries  ago  echoed  with  fuller  meaning  in 
Dr.  Grey's  heart,  "  /  say  unto  you^  love  your 
enemies i  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,''  as  he 
watched  the  young  man  leave  his  presence. 

Fred  Harris  was  somewhat  uneasy,  restlessly 
anxious  for  the  breaking  of  the  storm,  when 
he  should  find  he  had  ruined  the  boy  he  hated, 
and  he  might  possibly  enjoy  seeing  his  enemy 
publicly  disgraced. 

The  day  passed  in  an  uneventful  manner, 
but  that  evening,  just  before  roll-call,  as  he 
sat  alone  at  the  farther  side  of  the  big  playing- 
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field,  hugging  to  himself  the  thought  of  his 
revenge,  Carruthers  found  him,  and,  much 
to  his  surprise,  flung  himself  down  beside 
him. 

"  Harris,  I  want  to  tell  you  I  watched  you 
last  night  put  a  paper,  with  an  accusation 
against  me,  at  the  Headmaster's  door." 

Fred  started  involuntarily  as  an  oath  broke 
from  his  lips.  Then  silence  reigned  for  a  little, 
and  the  boy's  mouth  felt  dry  and  parched  as 
presently  he  forced  the  question : 

"  He  asked  you  who  it  was,  and  you  sneaked, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  He  asked  me,  certainly ;  he  said  he  would 
expel  the  boy  if  I  gave  the  name,"  answered 
Dick. 

Harris  paled  visibly,  and  he  rolled  over  on 
the  grass  and  hid  his  face. 

A  sudden  vision  of  the  awful  disgrace  he 
had  courted  and  longed  to  see  his  enemy  suffer, 
stared  him  relentlessly  in  the  face,  and  sobs  of 
misery  shook  his  frame.  He  felt  he  had  no 
hope  ;  he  had  done  his  worst  against  Carruthers 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  school,  and  now 
Dick  held  him  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  All 
his  snobbery  towards  this  boy  rushed  to  his 
mind,  and  for  once  he  saw  himself  in  a  true 
light,  and  the  sight  was  not  a  good  one. 

10 
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"  When  am — I — to — go  ?"  Harris  presently 
muttered  in  miserable,  gasping  tones. 

'*  You  are  not  going  to  be  sent  away," 
answered  Dick. 

"  Not — not  to  be — expelled  ?"  gasped  the 
boy,  sitting  up.     "  You — wouldn't — tell  ?" 

A  smile  curled  Dick's  lips  for  a  moment. 

"  I  wonder  what  you  really  think  of  me, 
Harris  ?"  he  remarked,  almost  as  an  aside. 
"  Of  course  I  didn't  give  you  away,  and  Grey 
has  been  awfully  good  ;  he's  going  to  drop  the 
matter  because  I've  promised  neither  you  nor 
I  will  ever  go  to  the  Lock  House  again  without 
permission.  You  won't,  will  you  ?  I've  made 
myself  answerable  for  you.  Can't  we  be  friends 
in  future  ?"  he  added.  "  There's  the  bell ;  come 
along."  And  silently  the  two  boys  crossed  the 
field  to  the  house,  and  in  those  moments  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  waged  fiercely 
in  Fred's  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A    WARNING 

A  GOOD  sprinkling  of  officers  were  gathered  in 
Mrs.  Bannister's  bungalow  enjoying  tea  and 
the  pleasure  of  ladies'  society. 

Betty  Waller  had  been  three  months  in 
India,  and  was  now  fully  enjoying  the  life. 
Everything  interested  her ;  it  was  all  so  new. 
To  go  through  the  bazaars  and  watch  the 
natives  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  her,  and  already 
something  of  the  glamour  of  the  East  had  got 
into  her  blood.  The  necessary  position  of  the 
native  towards  the  white  man  was  not  too 
easily  assimilated,  and  the  way  in  which  one 
like  Lieutenant  Harris  spoke  of  them  somehow 
hurt  her,  for  she  was  very  human.  And  were 
not  all  these  thousands  of  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Empire  a  part  of  the  great  human 
race,  even  as  she  was  herself  ? 

Betty  stood  now  at  a  little  side-table  dis- 
pensing tea  for  Mrs.  Bannister,  and  surrounded 
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by  a  group  of  young  officers,  who,  to  a  man, 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  her  attention, 
no  one  being  more  assiduous  than  Fred  Harris. 
He  and  Captain  Carruthers  were  stationed  at 
Allahabad,  and  Betty,  having  stayed  in  their 
vicinity,  had  meant  much  to  both  of  them. 

Dick  would  have  asked  her  to  be  his  wife 
long  ago,  but  he  felt  he  was  hardly  yet  in  a 
position  to  offer  her  a  good  home,  his  widowed 
mother  necessarily  being  his  first  care.  Some- 
thing else,  too,  had  helped  to  restrain  him  when, 
during  these  last  few  weeks,  he  had  felt  as  if 
he  must  tell  this  girl  of  his  love  for  her,  which 
was  a  part  of  his  boyhood's  dreams ;  but  just 
now  he  was  troubled  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  she  cared  for  another.  There  was  no 
denying  the  fact  that  Harris  was  attractive, 
and  apparently  especially  so  to  women,  with 
whom  his  soft,  half-deferential  manner  seemed 
to  go  down,  coupled  with  his  appearance, 
which  perhaps,  with  some  reason,  won  him 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex.  He  had 
shown  Betty  marked  attention  for  some  time, 
and  to  less  observant  eyes  than  Dick  Carruthers' 
she  had  appeared  to  enjoy  his  society. 

It  was  to  him  she  was  talking  now,  as 
gradually  other  admirers  drifted  to  different 
parts  of  the  room. 
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"  Is  this  true  you  are  moving  on  to-morrow. 
Miss  Waller  ?"  asked  Fred,  as  he  set  down  his 
cup  and  took  a  vacant  seat  beside  her. 

"  Yes,  we  start  early." 

"  Who  does  the  '  we '  consist  of  ?" 

"  I  am  travelling  with  Mrs.  Heriot ;  she  is 
going  on  to  Cawnpore.  Her  husband  died 
there  two  years  ago,  you  know,  and  she  is, 
I  think,  anxious  to  see  his  grave  again  before 
returning  to  England  for  her  holiday." 

"  Bad  luck  on  you  having  to  put  up  with  a 
missionary's  wife  for  a  companion,"  said  Fred, 
with  something  of  a  sneer  in  his  voice. 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  answered  Betty  ;  **  she's 
a  very  kind  little  woman.  I  like  her  so 
much." 

"  Oh,  come  now.  Miss  Waller,  you  can't  say 
that  honestly,  I  know.  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  she  hasn't  tried  to  convert  you  ?" 

A  hot  wave  of  colour  stained  Betty's  cheek 
as  the  question  was  asked. 

"The  truth,  now,  please,"  persisted  Fred, 
with  a  sarcastic  little  laugh. 

"  Well,  supposing  she  has,"  answered  Betty 
truthfully ;  "it  makes  no  difference  to  me, 
of  course,  but  I  admire  her  for  making  the 
effort." 

"  Effort,  you  call  it ;  you  are  magnanimous. 
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Nothing  these  sky-pilot  people  like  better  than 
trying  to  make  out  they  are  better  than  other 
people." 

"  Oh  no,  that  isn't  fair ;  I'm  sure  that  isn't 
the  reason,"  said  Betty,  recoiling  a  little  from 
her  companion. 

"  It's  all  cant,  that's  what  it  is,"  continued 
Fred  Harris.  "  Jolly  nice  job  ;  they  like  the 
notoriety  and  showing  up  at  home  in  their 
missionary  papers." 

A  light  flashed  into  Betty's  eyes — a  light  of 
indignation. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  religious,"  she  an- 
swered, "  but  you  are  unjust.  Lieutenant  Harris. 
You  talk  about  notoriety  and  a  nice  job  :  would 
you  like  to  go  down  to  the  native  quarters 
and  nurse  the  sick  and  help  with  the  cholera 
patients,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heriot  did  ?  Why, 
they  faced  death  every  day  of  their  lives — and 
for  what  ?  Notoriety  ?  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  of  that  in  their  case  to  cheer  them 
on.  I  don't  think  you  and  I  would  have  cared 
to  do  their  work." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "  Anyway,  they  might  leave  all 
the  Psalm-singing  dodge  for  the  niggers,  and 
not  trouble  you,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  ;  it  makes  no  impression. 
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There  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that 
when  my  hair  is  grey." 

And  Betty  laughed  the  light  laugh  of  youth. 
But  at  the  moment,  deep  down  in  her  heart, 
there  was  an  uneasy  feeling,  as  though  she 
had  been  unjust  and  disloyal.  Some  words 
spoken  to  her  by  Mrs.  Heriot  only  a  few  days 
ago  came  back  to  her  mind  with  unpleasant 
force :  "  Isn't  it  a  little  ungrateful,  to  say  the 
least,  to  always  treat  God  as  your  enemy, 
when  He  is  always  trying  to  show  you  He  is 
your  friend  ?" 

Betty  shook  the  thought  from  her  mind  now, 
and  threw  herself  afresh  into  the  gaiety  around 
her. 

When,  later,  the  company  dispersed, 
Lieutenant  Harris  was  the  last  to  say  farewell. 
He  pressed  Betty's  hand,  saying  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  I  have  sounded  the  Chief,  and  I  hope  to 
get  a  few  weeks'  leave  soon ;  then  I  want  to 
come  and  see  your  father  and  you.  Until  then, 
adieu." 

Betty  flushed  as  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  for  a  moment  she  wondered  if  she  had 
been  careless  and  had  given  this  young  man  a 
wi'ong  impression  as  to  her  regard  for  him ; 
never  had  she  before  put  to  the  test  her  real 
feelings  about  him,  but  now  in  an  instant  she 
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seemed  to  see  all  his  shallowness,  and  knew 
that  she  could  not  possibly  ever  think  of  him 
as  a  husband.  Her  thoughts  were  abruptly 
disturbed  a  few  minutes  later. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bannister  had  stepped 
from  the  veranda  with  her,  and  as  Fred  slung 
into  his  saddle  a  small  dark  figure  darted  into 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  in  a  moment  the 
horse  reared,  and  for  a  little  it  seemed  it  must 
fall  backwards,  bearing  its  rider  to  the  ground. 
The  child  who  had  caused  the  mischief,  momen- 
tarily paralyzed  by  the  frightened  animal,  re- 
mained motionless  and  terror-stricken  practic- 
ally under  the  feet  of  the  pawing  animal. 
Without,  it  seemed,  a  second's  pause,  Betty 
sprang  forward,  regardless  of  personal  peril, 
and  grasping  the  boy  firmly  by  the  arm,  flung 
him  aside  from  what  looked  like  certain  death, 
as  immediately  the  pony  came  down  with  a 
plunge,  only  by  a  hair's  breadth  missing  her  in 
his  descent.  The  whole  incident  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected  that  the  onlookers 
(and  there  were  several  passing  who  witnessed 
the  scene)  at  first  gazed  in  silence  ;  then,  pant 
ing  a  little  with  the  exertion,  but  cool  and 
collected,  Betty  found  she  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  heroine. 

As  soon  as  he  could  quiet  the  animal,  Fred 
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slipped  from  the  saddle  and  joined  the  friends 
who  were  anxiously  looking  to  see  if  she  was 
injured  in  any  way.  But  the  group  parted  as 
a  dark  figure  sped  down  the  road,  and  flinging 
himself  at  Betty's  feet,  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
thanks  and  blessing  in  a  medley  of  Hindoo 
and  English  sentences,  putting  his  head  to 
the  dust  and  kissing  the  hem  of  Betty's 
dress. 

A  curse  from  Fred  brought  him  to  his  feet, 
and  a  dark  look  passed  over  his  face  as  he  was 
spurned  aside,  then  his  expression  softened 
as  he  took  a  long  earnest  look  at  the  mem- 
sahib  who  had  risked  her  life  for  his  son,  as 
though  he  would  imprint  her  face  for  ever 
upon  his  memory,  and  turning  away  he  caught 
up  his  boy  and  disappeared  almost  as  swiftly 
and  silently  as  he  had  come. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt,  dear  ?" 
anxiously  inquired  Mrs.  Bannister. 

"  Quite  sure,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  What  on  earth  made  you  run  that  awful 
risk  for  a  beastly  little  nigger  ?"  said  Fred 
Harris. 

Betty  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then 
she  said  quietly,  turning  away : 

"  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  things  we  do 
not  agree  about.  Lieutenant  Harris." 
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There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  re- 
mount and  ride  off. 

Betty's  unresponsiveness  had  annoyed  Fred, 
and  he  muttered  an  oath  under  his  breath  as, 
giving  his  pony  an  unnecessarily  sharp  cut,  he 
put  him  to  the  gallop. 

^  Tskfr  •V-  'V'  •^ 
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It  was  late  that  night  when  Captain  Car- 
ruthers  left  the  mess-room,  and  his  face  looked 
white  and  drawn  in  the  pale  moonlight  as  he 
stepped  from  the  heated  room  into  the  road. 
He  had  watched  with  disgust  one  or  two  sub- 
alterns and  Fred  Harris  filling  and  refilling 
their  glasses,  until  it  was  evident  they  were  no 
longer  quite  sober. 

"A  toast,  gentlemen,  a  toast,"  shouted 
Harris,  rising  unsteadily  to  his  feet.  "  The 
prettiest  girl  in  the  regiment." 

"  Name,  name  !"  yelled  two  or  three. 

"  Miss  Betty  Waller,"  stammered  Fred. 

"  How  dare  you  mention  her  here  !"  said 
Dick  Carruthers,  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
arm,  his  face  so  full  of  indignant  rage  that  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  to  steady  the  other. 

There  was  a  cessation  of  noise,  the  room 
sank  into  an  uneasy  silence  as  the  two  faced 
one  another ;  the  swollen  veins  showing  on 
Dick's  pale  face. 
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A  pause  full  of  tension  followed  which  no 
one  cared  to  break,  then  Lieutenant  Harris 
said  in  insolent  but  sobered  tones  : 

"  Surely  I  can  toast  my  future  wife  if  I  like, 
without  your  interference  ?" 

"  Is — that — true  ?  Is — she  that  to  you  ?" 
whispered  Dick,  so  low,  so  hoarsely  that  the 
eager  listeners  did  not  catch  his  words. 

"  Yes ;  she  is,"  answered  Harris  with  an 
oath,  trying  to  bluster  as  his  brain  clouded 
again. 

Without  a  word  Carruthers  put  back  his 
seat,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  in  dead 
silence. 

"  Pretty  hard  hit,  I  fancy,"  laughed  some- 
one. 

And  out  into  the  night  passed  Dick,  his 
heart  almost  too  full  of  bitterness  as  at  last 
his  fears  were  confirmed,  and  the  hopes  of 
years  shattered  in  a  moment,  as  falls  a  house 
of  cards. 

***** 

Betty  undid  the  long  coils  of  her  hair  slowly 
as  she  stood  in  front  of  her  mirror,  and  a  sad 
look  curved  the  usually  smiling  lips,  and  there 
was  something  that  appeared  like  the  dew 
of  tears  in  the  back  of  her  eyes.  It  had  been 
a  hot,  trying  day,  and  one  or  two  things  had 
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worried  her.  Fred  Harris  had  spoken  in  such 
a  way  that  she  could  scarcely  pretend  to  her- 
self she  did  not  understand  him.  She  had 
ridden  with  him  more  than  once  lately,  talked 
and  laughed  and  danced  with  him  all  the  more 
frequently  as  Captain  Carruthers  had  seemed 
to  avoid  her  society.  His  doing  this  had  hurt 
her  pride,  and  made  her  a  little  reckless  per- 
haps in  her  behaviour  towards  Fred  ;  she  had 
not  meant  to  deceive  him  in  any  way,  but 
a  feverish  desire  to  show  Dick  she  did  not 
notice  or  mind  his  avoidance,  had  made  her 
offer  a  larger  share  of  her  friendship  to  a 
young  man  whom  now,  she  knew  only  too 
well,  she  secretly  despised.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  could  she  marry  such  a  man, 
and  to-night  doubts  assailed  her  as  to  a  certain 
amount  of  responsiveness  on  her  part,  which 
he  might  have  considered  tokens  of  encouage- 
ment. 

Had  she  gone  too  far  ?  And  had  Dick  avoided 
her  because  he  believed  she  cared  for  another  ? 
Her  lips  trembled,  and  a  slow  tear  stole  down 
her  cheek  ;  she  felt  terribly  lonely  all  at  once. 
It  was  her  last  night  in  Allahabad ;  she  was 
starting  for  Cawnpore  in  a  few  hours.  Captain 
Carruthers  must  be  cognisant  of  this.  Mrs. 
Heriot,  she  knew,  had  mentioned  it  to  him 
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days  ago,  when  they  were  starting ;  and  yet 
he  had  never  come  to  bid  her  farewell. 

Poor  Betty  1  The  brightness  of  life  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  vanished.  She  had  been 
counting  upon  his  coming  to-day,  and  now 
it  was  over,  and  it  might  be  months  before 
she  saw  him  again — perhaps  years — perhaps 
never  I  But  Betty's  fears  did  not  quite  carry 
her  dread  so  far  as  that,  and  yet  the  ominous 
shadow  even  now  stealing  over  the  Indian 
Empire  was  gradually  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  this  bright  English  girl  would  soon 
be  enveloped  in  the  overwhelming  blackness 
of  its  despair ;  but,  all  unconscious  of  the 
danger  lurking  around  her,  she  gazed  at  the 
fair  picture  mirrored  before  her  and  dreamed 
dreams,  and  clenched  her  little  white  teeth  in 
impotent  rage  at  herself  for  having  let  her 
heart  escape  from  her  keeping,  and  lie  quiver- 
ing with  pain  before  her  astonished  gaze.  Yes 
—  she  knew  it  now — she  loved  Dick  Carruthers, 
the  boy  friend  who  had  always  seemed  to  have 
a  part  in  her  happiness  ever  since  the  old  days 
when  she  had  watched  him  give  a  straight 
blow  to  an  insulting  foe.  And  he  had  shown 
her  lately  only  too  plainly  that  she  was  nothing 
to  him  beyond  a  friend  of  other  days.  He  had 
scarcely  noticed  her  at  the  last  polo  match. 
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when  she  had  ridden  over  with  Fred  as  escort, 
and  in  sheer  pride  and  chagrin  had  made  her- 
self especially  pleasant  to  Lieutenant  Harris, 
lest  Dick  should  by  any  chance  think  she 
noticed  his  inattention. 

Such  is  the  way  of  a  maid  who  desires  to  be 
won,  and  will  not  wear  her  heart  upon  her 
sleeve. 

Two  or  three  hours  of  wakeful  tossing,  and 
the  hurried  rising,  the  last  farewells  to  her 
kind  friends  the  Bannisters,  and  then,  in  the 
early  dawn,  she  started  with  Mrs.  Heriot  to 
join  her  father  on  her  fatal  journey  to  Cawn- 
pore. 

The  little  escort  who  accompanied  them  was 
unnoticed  by  her ;  with  unseeing  eyes  she 
looked  her  last  upon  the  city  apparently  so 
prosperous  and  impregnable  in  its  every-day 
dress,  with  its  huge  arsenal  stacked  with  arms 
and  artillery  stores,  around  which  there  would 
soon  wage  the  terrors  of  Hindu  cruelty  and 
the  glorious  heroism  of  British  courage  and 
sacrifice. 

♦  ♦  *  4:  * 

The  night  slowly  vanished,  the  grey  dawn 
stole  softly,  silently  over  the  sky,  and  the 
tender  pink,  like  the  flush  of  youth  on  a  young 
girl's  cheek,  kissed  the  morning  twilight,  and 
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deepened  into  amethyst   and  gold ;   the  sun 
arose   as   a  giant   refreshed   from   sleep,  and 
threw  a  subtle  smile  upon  the  waking  earth. 
4c  ♦  ♦  %  * 

Betty  had  been  some  weeks  in  Cawnpore. 
She  felt  restless  this  morning,  and  unable  to 
lie  still,  so  tumbling  out  of  bed  she  dressed 
quickly  and  went  out  into  the  sweet  morning 
air.  English  folk  were  scarcely  roused  from 
dreamland  as  yet,  and  almost  mechanically 
she  sauntered  down  to  the  river's  bank  un- 
escorted, and  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  group 
of  mango-trees,  listening  to  the  chatter  of  the 
birds  and  idly  watching  the  water  lapping  the 
muddy  banks.  She  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
any  deep  thought,  when  presently  her  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  a  native,  who,  at  some 
distance  from  her,  was  pouring  liberal  libations 
of  the  sacred  waters  upon  his  head.  Betty 
watched  him  clamber  again  to  land,  mix  some 
mud  and  press  it  upon  his  forehead,  and  then, 
with  rapture,  gaze  upward  to  the  sky  as,  kneel- 
ing down,  he  addressed  some  fervent  words  to 
the  great  spirit  whom  he  worshipped  and 
believed  dwelt  in  the  heavenly  firmament 
above.  Again  and  again  he  prostrated  himself 
and  touched  the  earth  with  his  forehead  as  he 
worshipped,  then  quietly  he  rose,  and  giving 
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himself  a  shake  and  adjusting  his  blue  tunic 
with  a  greater  neatness,  he  walked  quickly 
towards  her.  As  he  approached  within  a  few 
feet  he  started  a  little,  as  his  great  black  eyes 
encountered  the  blue  ones  so  fearlessly  gazing 
at  him.  Then,  saluting  and  drawing  nearer 
to  her,  he  glanced  furtively  over  his  shoulder 
as  though  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no 
witness  near. 

For  a  moment  Betty  felt  uneasy  and  con- 
scious of  the  extreme  loneliness  of  the  place 
where  she  was  standing,  but  British  pride  and 
courage  asserted  itself,  and  just  acknowledging 
the  man's  salute,  she  turned  slowly,  as  though 
to  retrace  her  steps. 

In  a  moment  he  was  beside  her,  and  pros- 
trating himself  before  her,  so  that  she  could 
not  easily  pass  him  by,  he  whispered  in  agi- 
tated tones : 

"  Mem-sahib,  hearken  to  the  words  of  thy 
servant !  Danger  lurks  in  the  air,  as  the  wild 
beast  in  the  jungle.  Beware !  Come  not  to 
the  river  !  Hasten  !  May  the  mem-sahib  live 
for  ever.  Hear  the  word  of  Huri,  son  of 
Hazor." 

Then  hastily  he  rose,  and,  hurrying  away, 
was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Startled    and    somewhat    alarmed,    Betty 
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scarcely  heeded  the  nature  of  the  warning,  but 
fearful  lest  the  man  had  lost  his  reason,  gladly 
took  advantage  of  his  sudden  departure  to 
wend  her  way  as  fast  as  she  could  back  to  the 
Residency.  It  was  only  to  her  friend,  Elsie 
Borrow,  she  afterwards  related  her  Uttle  adven- 
ture ;  but  the  message,  if  it  was  a  message,  did 
not  seem  of  any  reasonable  importance  to  men- 
tion further,  but  all  that  day  the  fine  face  of 
the  native  recurred  again  and  again  to  her, 
just  as  she  had  seen  him  approach,  clad  in  his 
baggy  red  trousers  and  blue  tunic,  his  tulwar 
slung  at  his  side  ;  and  the  earnest  flash  of  his 
dark  eyes  and  intense  manner  left  an  impres- 
sion upon  her  she  could  not  quite  get  rid  of. 

"  Elsie,  where  could  I  have  seen  this  Huri, 
son  of  Hazor  ?"  she  laughed.  "  All  the  time  I 
looked  at  him  I  felt  in  some  way  he  was 
familiar  to  me." 

"  One  of  the  crazy  devil-dancers  from  the 
bazaar,  I  expect,  who  thought  he  could  get 
something  out  of  you." 

"  But  he  never  asked  me  for  anything." 

"  No,  but  he  would  ;  only  possibly  he  fancied 
someone  was  coming." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  expect  that  was  it ;  but  yet  1 
don't  think  somehow  he  was  a  devil-worshipper. 
He  looked  up  at  the  sky  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy, 
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as  though  his  .rehgion  was  very  real  and 
good." 

"Ah,  then,  he  was  addressing  Ram,  no 
doubt — our  God,  only  known  to  them  by 
another  name,  I  think,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Betty.  "  Don't 
let's  get  into  a  theological  discussion;  you 
know  religion  doesn't  interest  me  much." 

Elsie  sighed,  but  said  no  more ;  but  she 
wondered  whether  Betty  would  ever  care  for 
those  things  which  were  such  a  reality  to 
herself. 

All  through  that  week  picnics,  dances, 
private  theatricals  kept  the  English  residents 
fully  amused,  and  Nana  Sahib,  who  was 
present  at  one  of  these  evening  gaieties, 
watched  the  happy,  careless  dancers  with  his 
false  smile  of  pretended  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship, while  in  his  heart  he  was  even  then  plan- 
ning their  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TRIBULATION 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  the  creeping 
shadow  had  now  wrapped  a  part  of  India  in 
an  impenetrable  pall  of  blackness  which  hung, 
among  other  places,  over  the  city  of  Cawnpore. 
It  was  no  longer  gay  and  bright,  as  it  seemed 
when  Betty  had  entered  it  so  fearlessly  a  short 
time  ago. 

There  was  a  grave  look  of  courage  her 
eyes  as  she  watched  a  little,  smart-iooking 
man  walk  past  the  Residency.  He  saluted 
her  with  a  smile  and  ease  of  manner  which 
might  have  satisfied  even  a  close  observer  that 
in  the  opinion  of  General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler, 
all  was  well.  The  old  soldier,  the  hero  of 
many  fights,  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
and  although  he  was  active  still,  and  his  brain 
clear,  it  could  not  have  been  quite  so  alert  as 
of  old.  Age  had  set  some  mark  upon  him, 
and  he  was  scarcely  at  this  stage  in  his  life  fit 
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to  cope  with  a  crisis,  the  gravity  of  which 
would  require  the  very  soundest  judgment 
possible. 

"  A  magnificent  day,  Miss  Waller,  but  a 
little  hot  for  a  long  ride,"  he  remarked,  pausing 
for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  my  father  says  that,  so  I've  decided 
to  wait  until  it  is  cooler,"  she  answered,  refer- 
ring to  an  early  morning  gallop  she  and  one  of 
the  subalterns  had  planned  yesterday. 

"  Going  to  give  it  up  ?  Wise  young  people  ; 
but  I  should  have  it  later,"  he  added,  as  a  native 
passed  by  them  ;  then,  with  a  farewell  salute, 
he  moved  on,  walking  leisurely  down  the  street 
as  though  it  might  have  been  Hyde  Park  and 
not  a  lonely,  isolated  city,  garrisoned  with  less 
than  two  hundred  Englishmen,  and  two  Sepoy 
regiments,  and  a  company  of  native  cavalry, 
the  tools  of  Nana  Sahib,  the  traitor  who  was 
already  gloating  over  the  helplessness  of  his 
prey. 

Colonel  Waller  had  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  his  chief  when  a  few  days  earlier  he  had 
ordered  fifty  of  his  men  to  march  away  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  and  now  with  an  impover- 
ished garrison  a  momentary  lull  fell  over  the 
city,  only  to  burst  into  open  revolt  before 
another  day  dawned. 
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Then,  indeed,  the  little  General  showed  his 
vigour  was  past.  Right  within  range  of  the 
great  magazine  artillery  he  moved  his  men,  and 
the  women  and  children  who  were  only  able 
to  trust  to  him  for  protection  against  a  cruel 
and  relentless  foe. 

Dr.  Sorrow's  face  was  grim  as  his  sick 
patients  were  carried  out  to  the  three  miserable 
native  barracks  which  stood  behind  the  hastily 
thrown-up  mud  entrenchments  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  which  were  now  to  form  the 
only  hospital  and  shelter  for  the  sick  and  the 
helpless.  Was  the  little  General  mad  ?  That  is 
what  he  would  have  asked  if  he  had  voiced  his 
thoughts.  Why  had  not  the  great  Cawnpore 
magazine  been  chosen,  where,  behind  its  walls, 
protected  by  the  river  in  front,  with  the  help 
of  its  stores  of  ammunition  and  guns,  the 
British  might  successfully  have  held  out  against 
the  enemy,  and  kept  their  Empire  flag  safely 
afloat  until  the  relief  should  come  ? 

There  were  doubts  in  many  hearts  that  first 
night  when  the  city  was  left  behind  and  the 
fatal  move  to  the  unprotected  camping-ground 
was  made — the  move  that  afterwards  was  to 
cause  the  sacrifice  of  almost  all  that  gallant 
garrison,  including  the  brave,  trusting  little 
General  himself.    In  that  hour  of  awful  sorrow 
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and  ruthless  treachery  the  Sepoy's  sword  that 
slew  him  may  have  seemed  to  him  his  kindest 
friend. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  new  quarters, 
Elsie  ?"  asked  Betty  Waller,  addressing  the 
doctor's  daughter,  the  morning  after  the  sud- 
den move  had  been  made. 

"  Not  a  bit  nice,  is  it  ?  These  rooms  are  so 
cramped ;  but  I  think  the  air  is  brighter  than 
the  city,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Anyway,  it's  not  so  dusty  here  ;  one  hasn't 
got  the  natives  stirring  up  clouds  with  their 
flapping  shoes,"  laughed  Betty.  "  Nice  or 
otherwise,  we've  got  to  make  the  best  of  it,  so 
don't  grumble." 

"  Miss  Waller — Miss  Waller,  have  a  game," 
entreated  a  small  boy,  pulling  at  Betty's  skirt. 

"  All  right.  Now,  Elsie,  let's  have  a  romp," 
and  with  this  the  two  girls,  regardless  of  heat, 
were  soon  hard  at  it,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
clamorous  children. 

The  day  wore  away,  and  some  of  the  light- 
hearted  went  to  sleep  fearlessly,  regardless  of 
the  morrow. 

Suddenly  through  the  night  air  echoed  the 
heavy  boom  of  a  gun,  the  first  signal  which 
denoted  the  siege  had  begun. 

What  the   endurance   of  those  next  three 
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weeks  meant,  who  can  say?  when  the  httle 
company,  with  a  few  natives  who  loyally 
sided  with  them,  held  out  against  the  hordes 
of  the  enemy  trying  again  and  again  to  rush 
their  entrenchments. 

And  now  Betty's  courage  came  to  the  front : 
helping  with  the  sick,  encouraging  the  timid, 
without  one  sign  of  flinching  she  did  her  part 
as  a  soldier's  daughter,  and,  with  many  others, 
proved  the  real  value  of  an  Englishwoman's 
pluck. 

How  small  the  lighter  sorrows  of  life  appeared 
to  her  now,  as  with  other  delicately  nurtured 
English  girls  she  bore  the  terrors  of  that  ter- 
rible siege. 

Their  protection  was  only  the  frail  brickwork 
of  one-storied  barracks  roofed  vsdth  straw. 
Outside  their  low  veranda  rose  a  four-foot 
mud  wall,  a  wholly  inadequate  defence  against 
the  enemy's  artillery  fusilade.  As  night  wore 
on,  and  dawn  merged  into  the  suffocating  heat 
of  another  day,  the  poor  little  shelter  showed 
terrible  signs  of  ill-usage — gaping  walls,  riddled 
furniture,  and  wounded  men,  already  proved 
the  awful  devastations  war  can  bring  about  in 
a  short  space  of  time. 

A  few  days  passed  away,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  siege  continued. 
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"  We  shall  have  nothing  to  cover  us  soon  if 
this  goes  on,"  said  Elsie  Borrow,  as  the  crack 
of  falling  bricks  made  her  gaze  apprehensively 
at  the  roof  above  her.  "  Oh,  I'm  so  frightened," 
she  murmured,  as  if  to  herself.  "  I  feel  I 
would  rather  be  dead  than  go  on  enduring  this 
any  longer ;  and  only  last  mail  I  wrote  home 
and  said  I  was  so  happy  here,"  she  added,  with 
a  half  sob. 

"  Try  and  be  brave,"  replied  Betty  sooth- 
ingly ;  "  never  let  it  be  said  we  white  women 
were  qfi'aid.  Besides,  if  we  show  the  white 
feather  now  we  only  hamper  the  men.  Ah  I 
there  is  my  father !"  as  a  smoke-begrimed  man 
stepped  into  the  room. 

"  Bandaging,  I  see,"  he  remarked,  as  Betty 
rolled  up  some  old  torn  handkerchiefs. 

"  We're  trying  to  do  something,  dad." 

"  Of  course  you  are.  Here,  child,  just  tighten 
me  up,"  and  he  lifted  one  of  his  arms  as  he  spoke. 

**  Why,  dad,  you  are  wounded  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, her  face  paling  as  she  caught  sight  of 
a  trickle  of  blood  running  down  his  wrist. 

"  It's  only  a  scratch,"  he  answered,  rolhng 
up  his  sleeve  and  showing  a  flesh-wound  as 
he  spoke.  "  Be  quick,  child,  I  must  get  back 
to  the  trenches." 

With  deft,  if  trembling  fingers,  Betty  did 
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the  bandaging ;  a  hasty  and  unusual  kiss  re- 
rewarded  her,  and  he  was  gone. 

The  latter  action  stirred  her  pulses  and 
brought  a  momentary  smile  of  happiness  to 
her  lips.  Betty  had  seldom  had  a  caress  from 
her  father,  and  it  meant  very  much  to  her, 
how  much  from  his  undemonstrative  nature 
she  could  not  fully  appreciate,  but  it  nerved 
her  to  calmness,  although  a  cold  fear  clutched 
at  her  heart  every  now  and  then  lest  he  should 
be  dangerously  hurt. 

But  all  in  that  little  garrison  were  getting 
used  to  the  terror,  and  now  no  one  moaned. 
Day  by  day  the  siege  dragged  on.  The  thin, 
white  dresses  of  the  women  hung  round  them 
in  tattered  rags.  The  food-supply  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  each  night  their  ranks  were 
thinned.  The  barrack  defences  were  riddled, 
until  nothing  remained  but  bits  of  broken  wall, 
which  offered  no  protection  to  the  sun's  burn- 
ing rays.  The  well  was  covered  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  a  roll  of  heroes  marked  the  way  to  its 
waters.  Women  and  children  hid  in  holes  dug 
in  the  ground,  always  listening,  always  waiting 
for  General  Wheeler's  message  for  aid  to  win 
a  response  from  far-off  Lucknow — the  response 
for  which  they  longed  and  waited,  and  which 
never  came. 
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Elsie,  encouraged  by  Betty's  and  Mrs. 
Heriot's  example,  refused  the  mud-hole  shel- 
ters, and  in  more  exposed  places  tended  the 
wounded  and  dying. 

The  girls'  faces  were  white  and  worn  with 
exhaustion  and  starvation.  No  one  who  knew 
Betty  in  the  old  bright  days  at  home  would 
have  easily  recognized  her  now.  The  merry, 
girlish  smile  had  vanished,  but  it  was  a  woman's 
heart,  a  woman's  courage,  which  stood  the  test 
of  those  awful  days  of  tension  and  despair. 

"  1  wish  it  was  all  over,"  whispered  Elsie ; 
"  I'm  so  tired,  I  feel  I  can't  go  on." 

"  Don't  give  in,  dear,"  whispered  Betty ; 
"you  are  helping  so  many,  remember,  and 
England  depends  on  us  all." 

*'  Yes,  but  I'm  so " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished.  A  crash 
— a  heavier  boom  of  guns — a  little  cry,  and  at 
the  feet  of  the  friend  who  had  stood  beside 
her  day  after  day,  and  nerved  her  by  her  own 
example  to  a  courage  she  never  knew  she 
possessed  before,  Elsie  sank  down  with  a  little 
sob  almost  as  of  thankfulness  to  her  last  sleep 
on  earth. 

*'  Elsie — Elsie,  are  you  hurt  ?"  Betty's  tones 
were  agitated,  and  she  shrank  a  little  as  she 
lifted  the  quiet  head  on  to  her  lap. 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Heriot,  coming 
hastily  to  their  side.  Then,  seeing  at  a  glance 
what  had  happened,  she  said,  softly  stroking 
Betty's  hand  quietly  in  a  soothing  way  as  she 
spoke :  "  See,  she  is  at  peace — perfect  peace, 
dear.  God  has  called  her  so  quietly.  Don't 
grieve  overmuch,  Betty ;  perhaps  it  is  better 
so." 

For  a  little  the  girl  sat  stunned  by  this 
overwhelming  shock ;  then  the  urgency  of  the 
moment  appealed  to  her,  and,  laying  her  friend 
to  rest  in  the  trenches,  she  went  back  to  her 
work. 

That  night,  when  the  enemy's  attack  ceased 
for  a  little,  Elsie  Borrow  was  laid  in  a  hastily 
dug  grave,  and  her  happy  spirit  winged  its 
way  to  the  presence  of  the  God  she  had  loved 
and  trusted  all  her  life. 

"  If  it  had  been  //i^,"  thought  Betty,  "  what 
then?" 

The  question  was  unbearable ;  she  put  it 
away  as  she  had  ever  done.  Betty  was  face 
to  face  with  death  ;  any  moment  she  might 
be  face  to  face  with  God — the  God  she  had 
ignored,  whose  voice  she  had  heard  but  never 
heeded ;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  listen 
now. 

"  Pray  we  may  all  be  ready  if  our  call  comes. 
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child,"  whispered  Mrs.  Heriot.  "  He  can  still 
see  and  hear  us  even  here." 

But  Betty  prayed  no  prayer  that  night. 

The  following  morning  dawned,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next.  The  fire  of  the  Sepoys 
grew  more  deadly ;  the  entrenchments  (those 
pitiful  protections)  were  raked  with  fire.  Burst- 
ing shells  hissed  overhead,  and  scattered  death 
and  wreckage  in  all  directions,  while  hour  by 
hour  a  hail  of  bullets  gathered  its  toll  of  dead. 

Not  the  old  heroes  of  Thermopylae  died 
more  gallantly  in  the  brave  days  of  old  than 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  perished 
during  the  siege  of  Cawnpore.  Above  their 
grave  towers  the  monument  to-day,  with  its 
inscription  of  appreciation  and  love  : 

IN  A  WELL  IN  THIS  ENCLOSURE  WERE  LAID  BY 
THE  HANDS  OF  THEIR  FELLOWS  IN  SUFFERING, 
THE  BODIES  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN 
WHO  DIED  HARD  BY  DURING  THE  HEROIC  DE- 
FENCE OF  WHEELER'S  ENTRENCHMENT,  WHEN 
BELEAGUERED  BY  THE   REBEL  NANA. 


''  Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  when  one 
cutteth  and  cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth.  But  mine  eyes  are  unto 
Thee,  0  God  the  Lord."— Vs.  cxli.  7. 

How  feeble  that  little  garrison  became  ere 
it  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  fair  promises 
of  the  traitorous  Nana,  who  can  say  ? 

«  *  *  *  ♦ 
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Under  a  storm  of  spattering  fire,  Sergeant 
Jarrett  fetched  a  pail  of  water  from  the  bullet- 
raked  well,  the  only  place  where  water  could 
be  obtained,  and  carried  a  cup  to  Betty,  who 
lay  exhausted  on  the  ground,  her  tongue 
parched  and  swollen  with  thirst.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  calm  as  she  murmured  her  thanks  : 
the  boom  of  the  great  howitzer,  which  had 
spoiled  their  ranks  so  many  days,  had  unex- 
pectedly ceased  to  belch  out  his  messengers 
of  death. 

There  was  a  hush — a  dull,  ominous  stillness 
— almost  more  appalling  in  its  surprising  effect 
than  the  noise  of  war. 

"  What  is  it,  sergeant  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Heriot, 
as  she  sat  by  Betty's  side,  holding  the  water  to 
her  trembling  lips. 

"  A  message  has  come  offering  a  free  passage 
to  Allahabad,"  answered  the  man. 

"  What  does  the  General  say  ?  Do  you 
know?" 

With  eager,  burning  eyes  Betty  waited  for 
the  answer. 

"  He  is  going  to  accept,  madam." 

"  For  us  all  ?" 

"  I'm — afraid — so,"  was  the  slow  answer. 

"  Why,  are  you  not  glad  ?"  asked  Betty,  sitting 
up,  the  light  of  hope  beaming  in  her  eyes. 
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"I  would  rather  have  struck  a  last  blow, 
miss,"  answered  the  old  soldier.  "  I  don't 
trust  them,"  he  added,  under  his  breath. 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Waller  came 
hurrying  up. 

"  We  are  to  start  almost  at  once.  Come, 
you  must  get  ready,"  he  said,  stooping  to  help 
his  daughter  to  rise.  "  It's  good  news,  eh, 
sergeant?"  turning  to  the  man,  who  stood 
grimly  by. 

**  I  hope  so,  sir — I  hope  so." 

Something  in  the  man's  tones  arrested  the 
officer;  he  glanced  hastily  at  him,  but  made 
no  remark. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning 
the  brave  little  garrison  moved  out  from  their 
entrenchments,  and,  doing  their  best  to  trust 
the  words  of  the  rebel  enemy,  left  their  guns 
and  turned  over  the  bridge  which  led  down 
the  road  to  the  Ganges. 

It  was  a  very  silent  company  which  started 
on  that  last  mile  walk.  The  wounded,  gasping 
and  weak,  were  carried  in  their  palanquins  ; 
those  stiU  able  to  walk  struggled  by  their  sides, 
fearless  to  the  last,  but  with  little  confidence 
in  their  hearts  in  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
mercy  of  their  enemy.  The  rebels  had  paid  a 
heavy  price,  the  white  man  had  exploited  his 
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name  for  dauntless  and  invincible  courage 
against  fearful  odds,  and  now  the  weakened 
remnant  were  at  his  mercy,  would  Nana  keep 
his  promise  ? 

The  faces  of  those  officers  who  were  still  in 
fighting  form  looked  set  as  they  marched  out. 

"  Courage,  child  ;  we  shall  soon  get  to  the 
boats.  Lean  more  heavily  on  me,"  said  Colonel 
Waller,  as  Betty,  still  feeling  faint,  clung  to 
his  arm. 

"I'm  all  right,  father  dear,"  she  answered. 
"  I'm  so  glad  it's  over ;  I  don't  mind  about 
anything  now,"  she  added  bravely. 

"  Betty,  child,"  answered  her  father,  "  what- 
ever there  may  be  yet  to  bear,  remember  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  little  daughter." 

She  gave  his  arm  a  tiny  squeeze,  while 
sudden  tears  of  happiness  burned  in  her  eyes. 
Her  father  was  very,  very  dear  just  then. 
She  had  shared  a  great  danger  with  him,  and 
now  they  were  safe — safe  ! 

Presently  from  the  little  Hindoo  temple 
which  guarded  the  river  a  group  of  Sepoy 
officers  and  their  General,  Tanta  Topee, 
watched,  with  murder  in  their  hearts,  the 
English  garrison,  the  helpless  women  and 
children,  clamber  into  the  boats  which  had 
been  so  willingly  provided. 
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"  We  have  them  all — the  mem-sahibs  too," 
whispered  Topee  to  the  man  next  him. 

Silently  he  gave  the  signal,  and  a  bugle, 
shrill  and  discordant,  rang  out  upon  the  morn- 
ing air.  Immediately  the  treacherous  boatmen 
fired  the  straw  roofs  of  the  boats,  and,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hidden  fire  from  the  shore, 
themselves  swam  to  safety. 

Colonel  Waller  caught  Betty's  arm,  and 
together  they  sprang  into  the  water,  and  in 
the  next  few  minutes  of  that  desperate  struggle 
for  life  she  could  only  think  of  self.  Many  she 
knew  well  she  saw  perish  by  shot  and  sword,  and 
some  by  drowning,  and  those  who  escaped  to 
shore  were  promptly  made  prisoners.  General 
Wheeler's  body,  calm  in  death,  lay  upon  the 
river's  bank. 

"  Let's  hope  we  may  soon  join  him,  sir," 
said  Sergeant  Jarret,  as,  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  and  Colonel  Waller,  side  by  side,  were 
marched  back  to  death.  Days  after,  when  the 
last  capture  of  the  fugitives  had  been  made, 
the  little  company  of  prisoners  were  led  out 
before  Nana  Sahib,  who,  ordering  the  women 
aside,  stood  with  his  officers  to  watch  the 
murder  of  his  helpless  foe. 

Sergeant  Jarrett  raised  his  hand  in  salute  as 
he    muttered    the   words   to  himself:    "For 
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Queen  and  Country.''  Even  now  it  was  just  a 
reminder,  almost  a  challenge,  to  those  at  home 
that  he  was  willing  to  die,  and  die  bravely,  in 
the  path  of  duty,  wherever  he  might  be. 

Unflinchingly  erect  stood  Colonel  Waller 
and  his  comrades.  Never  should  it  be  said 
the  white  man  was  afraid.  What  their  secret 
anguish  of  heart  was  in  leaving  the  women 
unprotected  to  the  mercy  of  the  savage 
enemy,  no  one  can  fathom.  It  was  not  the 
fear  of  death  which  blanched  their  cheeks — 
their  impotent  helplessness  and  inability  to 
protect  the  weak  was  sufficient  to  drive  them 
to  despair. 

Rough,  sacreligious  hands  were  laid  on  Betty 
as  she  clasped  her  father's  arm.  For  a  second 
or  two  blind  terror  seized  her — not  so  much 
for  herself,  but  for  him  ;  they  were  going  to  kill 
him — murder  him — her  father,  in  cold  blood  ! 

"  Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  I — I  can't  bear 
it  I"  she  cried. 

"  Hush,  child ;  let  me  die  as  a  soldier  and  a 
man"  The  bitter  anguish  of  his  tones  calmed 
her,  as  gently  he  unclasped  her  clinging  fingers. 
"  God  Almighty,  guard  her  for  me  ;  I  am 
helpless  !"  broke  from  his  parched  lips. 

Struggling  with  the  awful  faintness  which 
oppressed   her,   Betty  wrenched  herself  free 

12 
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from  her  black  captors,  and  then,  with  lips 
pressed  tightly  and  hands  clenched,  her  head 
thrown  up  as  if  in  proud  defiance — for  was 
she  not  a  soldier's  daughter  ? — she  stood, 
momentarily  unflinching,  gazing  on  the  erect 
figures  of  the  worn-out,  travel-stained  men, 
who,  except  for  the  dread  of  what  might  come 
to  their  unprotected  loved  ones,  would  gladly 
have  died  now  they  could  no  longer  strike 
a  blow. 

The  face  of  Topee  was  a  study  in  fiendish 
cruelty  as  he  gave  the  word.  Ignorant  Eastern 
as  he  was,  he  understood  what  was  the  worst 
punishment  he  could  inflict  upon  this  conquer- 
ing race  ;  he  knew  how  they  respected  the 
wives  who  to  him  were  so  much  cattle.  For  a 
few  minutes  he  gloated  over  their  farewells, 
then,  anxious  to  wreck  further  vengeance  upon 
the  helpless  ones  among  them,  he  gave  the 
command. 

A  sharp  click  followed — a  volley,  a  pufF  of 
smoke  —  and  the  little  company  of  Her 
Majesty's  brave  soldiers,  all  that  just  there 
represented  the  might,  prestige,  and  power  of 
the  old  country  so  far  away,  lay  dead,  with  the 
blazing  sun  pouring  down  upon  the  faces, 
where  immediately,  it  seemed,  death  chased 
away  the  burden  of  grief  and  pain. 
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Betty  looked  down  upon  the  countenance  of 
her  father,  reposing  peacefully  upon  the  hard 
baked  earth,  shot  through  the  heart.  There 
was  no  marring  of  the  grand  head,  no  stain 
upon  the  iron-grey  hair  ;  a  great  majestic  calm 
pervaded  him  which  quieted  and  soothed  her, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  made  her  oblivious  of 
the  wails  of  the  women  and  children  who, 
all  around,  clung  despairingly  to  their  dead. 
The  horror  of  her  own  helpless  position  was 
momentarily  forgotten  as  she  knelt  and  gently 
stroked  the  brow,  over  which,  already,  the  chill 
of  death  was  even  now  casting  his  impenetrable 
veil. 

A  rough  hand  was  laid  upon  her  wrist  as  a 
native  dragged  her  to  her  feet.  She  started 
back  in  alarm  from  the  evil  expression  of  the 
man's  face  as  he  thrust  her  forward  among  the 
group  of  panic-stricken  women  and  terrified 
little  ones ;  and  aided  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions, with  threats  and  blows,  drove  them 
before  them  into  the  town  and  into  the  foetid 
prison,  the  story  of  which  should  afterwards 
thrill  the  hearts  of  England  with  pitying 
horror. 

Betty  found  herself  jammed  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  fortunately  near  to  a  small  aperture, 
which  admitted  the  only  breath  of  air.     Her 
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faculties  appeared  numbed  for  a  time.  She  was 
still  shrouded  with  the  vivid  picture  of  that 
last  scene  upon  the  plain.  It  seemed  but  a 
natural  finale  to  all  they  had  lately  gone 
through — the  deferred  hope  ;  the  false  promise 
so  soon  brutally  broken ;  the  capture  and  all 
that  it  had  meant ;  the  witnessing  of  sorrow 
and  terror  in  those  around  her,  in  women  she 
had  known  intimately  ;  and  then  the  awful 
climax,  the  blow  of  having  to  witness  her 
father's  murder. 

For  a  little,  nothing  seemed  to  matter  ;  she 
felt  she  did  not  care  what  happened  to  herself. 
Then  she  glanced  around  and  saw  mothers 
clasping  their  frightened  children  to  their 
breasts  and  hushing  them  to  sleep.  A  stony 
look  of  courage  seemed  to  have  settled  upon 
the  faces  of  some  ;  others  were  praying,  or  had 
sunk  upon  the  floor,  overcome  with  physical 
suffering  which,  as  the  night  wore  away,  grew 
into  delirium,  while  memory  played  them 
the  happy  trick  of  carrying  them  back  in 
dreams  to  brighter  days  that  were  for  ever 
past.  One  or  two  succumbed  ere  morning,  and 
before  those  terrible  days  of  suffering  were 
over,  many  had  passed  quietly  through  the 
portals  of  life,  and  so  escaped  the  last  awful 
baptism  of  the  sword. 
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Betty  never  knew  how  time  passed.  Some- 
times she  dozed,  and  in  her  moments  of  waking 
she  seemed  supremely  conscious  of  a  baby 
voice  which,  far  into  the  night,  kept  repeating 
the  weary  cry ;  "Me  'ants  some  'ater  I  me 
'ants  some  'ater."  Gradually  the  cry  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  the  exhausted  little 
frame  lay  limp  in  Mrs.  Heriot's  lap.  And  at 
dawn  the  grey  shadows  stole  over  the  baby 
face,  and  the  missionary's  wife  gently  closed 
the  sweet  blue  eyes  ;  and  little  Aline,  who  had 
been  the  darling  of  the  garrison,  was  laid  in 
her  dead  mother's  arms,  and  peacefully  the  two 
slept,  unconscious  now  of  the  horror  surround- 
ing them. 

As  the  morning  light  stole  through  the  tiny 
aperture  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Heriot,  with  a  voice 
now  somewhat  weakened  by  exhaustion,  drew 
her  Bible  out  of  her  pocket,  and  as  a  hush  fell 
over  the  weary  occupants  of  the  prison,  she 
read  in  her  soft,  sweet  voice  : 

"  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 

"  And  he  said  unto  me.  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation^  and  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  ;  therefore  are  they  before  the  throne 
of  God,  and  serve  Him  night  and  day  in  His 
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temple  ;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  among  them''' 

Mrs.  Heriot  paused  a  moment,  then  she 
said  quietly : 

"  We  are  all  close  to  death ;  we  know  this 
suffering  cannot  last  much  longer,  but  God  is 
with  us  in  our  distress,  we  are  sure  of  that ;  for 
those  who  have  washed  their  robes  in  the 
Saviour's  blood,  to  die  is  gain.  If  any  of  us 
have  never  accepted  Christ,  let  us  come  to 
Him  now.  He  may  have  asked  us  often 
before,  and  perhaps  we  did  not  care  to  listen, 
and  so  nothing  but  passing  through  this  awful 
trouble  could  save  us. 

"  We  are  not  alone ;  we  are  not  forgotten  in 
our  misery.  Christ  is  close  to  us  now, 
watching,  just  as  He  watched  over  Stephen 
when  his  murderers  ran  upon  him  gnashing 
their  teeth.  Then  the  heavens  opened,  and  he 
saw  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

Slowly  the  tears  rolled  down  Betty's  white 
cheeks.  Conscious  now,  and  alive  to  the  awful 
danger  threatening  her,  racked  with  pain  and 
weary  beyond  description,  almost  overcome  by 
the  foul,  polluted  air,  yet  her  spirit  seemed  to 
be  wide  awake.  As  in  a  mirror  her  life  in  its 
various  details  was  reflected  clearly  before  her. 
Right  back  to  her  childhood's  days  her  thoughts 
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reverted — almost  the  scent  of  sweetbriar  coming 
lip  the  cottage  path  seemed  momentarily  to 
reach  her,  as  Mrs.  Carruthers'  words  flashed 
upon  her  mind  :  "  It  may  be  God's  will,  Betty, 
that  out  of  tribulation  you  will  find  Him. 
Again  and  again  He  calls  us  gently,  and  when 
we  will  not  come  in  love,  He  often  speaks 
through  sorrow." 

Many  times  could  she  remember  little  things 
had  seemed  to  draw  her.  Dick  Carruthers' 
religion  had  been  real.  She  had  known  and 
felt  that  even  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  she  had 
put  the  personal  test  always  away  from  her. 
But  in  these  last  few  days,  now  the  end  was 
drawing  near,  God  had  indeed  spoken  as  He 
had  never  seemed  to  speak  before.  Just  to  be 
able  to  trust  Him  I 

She  had  lost  home,  father,  love,  and  now  it 
seemed  life  as  well,  and  the  bitter  cry  of  her 
inmost  heart  was  :  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  Him !" 

Here — here  in  this  awful  den  of  pest  and 
misery,  where  brave  English  women,  strong  in 
their  courage  of  birth,  were  waiting  for  death 
— here,  utterly  without  human  help,  when  all 
hope  of  safety  or  release  was  past,  even  now 
God  could  and  would  give  His  peace — the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  which 
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proves  above  all  else  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  a  great  reality,  which  nothing  can  explain 
away. 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat''' 

Mrs.  Heriot  paused  for  breath.  Not  a  wave 
of  air  seemed  to  penetrate  the  prison,  but  like 
the  ripple  of  a  silver  stream  fell  the  glorious 
promise  to  those  parched  and  dying  with 
thirst. 

Only  sighs  from  the  sick  and  little  ones  in- 
terrupted the  closing  words : 

"  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  fi^om  their  eyes." 

No  one  spoke.  The  little  missionary's  wife 
read  no  more ;  her  strength  was  almost  spent, 
but  her  eyes  turned  towards  Betty,  and  her 
lips  whispered  the  words  :  "  Come  now — ^just 
here.     He  wants  you." 

It  was  her  last  appeal — her  last  attempt  on 
earth  to  win  a  soul  for  the  Saviour  whom  she 
loved,  and  it  went  home  to  Betty  Waller's 
heart  at  last.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
recognized  the  call  of  God  and  understood  it, 
and — answered  Him. 
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Later  the  tramp  of  footsteps  outside  roused 
the  prisoners  from  their  torpor  of  weakness  and 
despair.  Those  who  had  strength  tried  to  get 
a  little  nearer  the  door.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
momentary  hope  of  escape — at  least  a  chance 
of  more  air ;  anything  to  relieve  the  suspense 
came  as  a  relief. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  two  natives, 
with  death  written  upon  the  evil  expression 
of  their  faces,  barred  the  way  with  drawn 
swords. 

Mrs.  Heriot,  with  a  calm  aspect,  gazed  fear- 
lessly at  the  foremost  murderer  as  he  made  a 
step  towards  her.  There  was  a  strange,  sweet 
smile  upon  her  face,  as,  firmly  clutching  the 
Bible  to  her — the  sure  Word  of  God — she 
looked  as  though  she  saw  past  those  who 
demanded  her  life,  right  into  the  glorious 
kingdom  beyond,  where  for  ever  shall  be 
hushed  all  pain,  and  tears,  and  sorrow\ 

One  flash  of  the  uplifted  sword,  and  her 
spirit  was  at  rest  in  the  everlasting  arms  of 
God. 

Betty  watched  her  fall — a  little  gasp,  that 
was  all ;  and  now,  far  beyond  all  hurt,  she  lay 
at  the  murderer's  feet,  the  small  black  book 
still  clasped  lovingly  in  her  hand,  her  fingers 
pressed  tightly  upon  the  words  : 
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"  These  are  they  which  have  come  out  of  great 
t7'ibulationi  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamby 

Betty  saw  no  more — a  blinding  mist  and  a 
darkness  as  of  death  spread  over  her  eyes,  and 
with  a  Httle  sob  she  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XV 

HOW  THE  NEWS  REACHED  HOME 

The  Court  looked  as  charming  an  old  English 
residence  as  one  could  desire,  bathed  in  sunshine 
on  this  hot  August  morning  in  1857.  The 
French  windows  opening  on  to  the  lawn  stood 
open  as  Mrs.  Carruthers  came  into  the  room. 
There  was  an  anxious  expression  on  her  face. 
She  felt  depressed,  although  she  could  not  well 
have  said  why  she  was  especially  so  to-day. 
But,  like  many  another  mother  whose  son  is 
overseas,  her  thoughts  had  been  with  him  in 
the  night.  She  had  slept  badly,  and  in  those 
long,  wakeful  hours  of  darkness  possible 
calamities  had  taken  shape  in  her  mind,  and 
she,  who  ever  tried  to  see  the  silver  linings  to 
the  clouds,  had  been  unable  to  throw  off  the 
strange  presentiment  of  evil  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  as  the  dawn  had  awakened, 
bringing  a  new  day  with  a  possibility  of  new 
burdens  to  be  taken  up. 
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Although  news  did  not  travel  so  fast  in  those 
days  as  it  does  now,  yet  things  of  moment 
happening  in  the  Far  East  were  slowly  filtering 
through  to  the  home  country.  In  a  letter 
received  from  Dick  only  last  month,  he  had 
written  : 

"  Inhere  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  out  here  now 
when  we  celebrate  tlie  centenary  of  Plassey,  and 
it  seems  we  should  be  firmly  established.  We 
hear  Bengal  regime7its  have  mutinied  and  pro- 
claimed tlie  son  of  the  late  Mogul  Emperor. 

^'Personally,  I  think  officialdom  has  been  slack 
in  its  administration  hitherto,  and  the  natives 
hardly  realize  the  nature  of  the  power  they  have 
to  deal  with.  This  may  make  them  attempt  to 
go  greater  lengths.  Do  not  be  anocioiis  ;  these 
thifigs  will,  of  course,  be  put  down  with  a  high 
hand  at  once.  The  Governinent  will  take  prompt 
measures  to  prevent  further  trouble,  I  am  sure. 
It  is  a  reassuring  fact  that  the  Rajah  of  Gwalior 
has  placed  his  troops  at  the  Government's  dis- 
posal. 

"  Now  all  this  news  must  not  make  you  anxious, 

mother.     The  trouble  has  not  touched  us  just 

here,  and,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to.     At  the 

same  time,  you  dont  want  me  to  be  idle  if  any 

fighting  has  to  be  done. 
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"  Betty  has  gone  to  Cawnpore  to  join  her 
father:' 

A  few  more  remarks  of  minor  interest,  and 
the  letter  had  ended.  The  single  sentence 
about  Betty  had  given  Mrs.  Carruthers  food 
for  thought.  Fred  Harris  had  not  been  men- 
tioned at  all.  This  utter  silence  with  regard 
to  him,  and  the  lack  of  news  about  the  girl 
who  she  had  taught  and  mothered,  and  who 
she  knew  her  son  loved,  filled  her  heart  with 
sympathetic  pangs  for  her  boy,  for  she  was 
afraid  he  had  made  no  favourable  progress  in 
his  suit.  Now  he  was  getting  on  well  and 
happily  in  the  Service,  his  mother  had  antici- 
pated he  would  have  made  some  advances  in 
his  love  affair,  if  that  were  possible.  The  letter 
had  been  a  disappointment.  It  lacked  bright- 
ness, and,  too,  the  news  of  mutinying  troops 
was  disquieting. 

Charlotte  Carruthers  went  into  the  breakfast- 
room  still  with  the  shadow  upon  her  face,  but 
she  forced  a  smile  as  Anthony  Waller,  a  fair, 
slight  young  man,  entered  and  greeted  her 
cheerily. 

"  What  a  glorious  morning,  isn't  it  ?"  he 
remarked  as  she  handed  him  his  coffee. 

"  Almost  too  hot,  1  think,"  she  answered. 
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"  Perhaps  it  tries  you  ?"  he  questioned, 
glancing  up  at  her.  "  You  look  tired.  Haven't 
you  had  a  good  night  ?" 

"  Not  very,"  she  replied  with  a  smile. 

"  Worrying  about  Dick,  I  expect,"  said 
Anthony.  "  I  don't  think  you  need  ;  if  there's 
a  row  he'll  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself — 
be  glad  of  a  little  fighting,  I  expect.  And  my 
father  too — it's  bred  in  him — he'll  understand 
how  to  settle  those  beggars  if  they  try  to  get 
out  of  hand.  By  the  way,  didn't  Dick  say  in  his 
last  letter  Betty  had  joined  him  at  Cawnpore  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  some  time  ago  now." 

"Oh,  they  are  well  out  of  the  difficulties 
then.  Delhi's  far  enough  away,  and  Dick's  at 
Allahabad,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  may  spread  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Carruthers  anxiously. 

"  What,  the  mutiny  ?  Dear  me,  no  ;  we  can 
at  least  trust  our  Viceroy  to  nip  that  in  the 
bud.  India's  loyal  enough  at  the  core,  no  doubt 
of  that,  and  they  would  never  be  able  to 
organize  anything  extensive." 

"  We  shan't  get  the  paper  until  this  after- 
noon," said  Mrs.  Carruthers  with  something  of 
a  sigh  ;  "  I  suppose  I  am  stupidly  nervous  this 
morning,  but  they  are  all  so  far  away  I  can't 
help  feeling  anxious." 
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"If  it  will  relieve  your  mind,  I'll  go  down 
and  meet  the  coach.  We  shall  get  the  latest 
news  promptly." 

*'Oh,  thank  you,  Anthony ;  I  should  be  glad." 

"  And  I'm  pretty  well  certain  if  the  thing  is 
mentioned  at  all,  it  will  be  to  say  it  has  been 
suppressed,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety." 

"  I  trust,  indeed,  you  may  be  right,"  answered 
Charlotte  Carruthers,  but  although  she  tried  to 
keep  up  a  desultory  conversation  during  break- 
fast, her  heart  was  still  heavy  when  she  rose 
from  the  table,  and  she  was  still  oppressed  with 
a  vague  presentiment  of  evil. 

Ever  since  Colonel  Waller's  departure  for 
India,  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  been  installed  at 
The  Court,  and  since  Betty's  departure  last 
spring  she  had  been  alone  there  with  Anthony, 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
although  he  was  still  not  much  more  than  a 
boy.  He  had  never  been  over-strong,  and 
Colonel  Waller  had  taken  the  advice  of  his 
physician  and  allowed  him  to  lead  this  healthy, 
open-air  life,  finding  some  occupation  in  a  little 
farming. 

Although  he  had  spoken  reassuringly  to 
Mrs.  Carruthers  this  morning,  he  was  really 
a  little  anxious  himself  with  regard  to  happen- 
ings in  India.    Mrs.  Harris  had  some  time  ago 
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received  a  letter  from  Fred,  which  was  of  a 
very  pessimistic  character,  and  had  consider- 
ably frightened  his  mother ;  she  had  shown 
this  to  Anthony,  and  by  his  persuasion  she  had 
not  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Carruthers. 

"  If  there  is  going  to  be  mutiny  and  trouble 
out  there,  one  never  knows  what  may  happen," 
she  had  remarked.  "  I  mean  to  try  and  get 
my  husband  to  buy  Fred  out  before  long ;  I 
really  can't  endure  the  anxiety ;  I  couldn't 
bear  it  if  anything  happened  to  my  boy — but 
there,  it's  not  likely,"  she  added  in  a  lighter 
tone. 

"  But  he  wouldn't  care  to  give  up  the  Service, 
I  suppose  ?"  Anthony  had  answered.  "  I  believe 
it  would  nearly  break  Dick's  heart  if  he  had  to 
chuck  it." 

"  He's  different,  not  so  feeling  as  my  boy ; 
Fred  was  always  so  sensitive,  and  took  things 
to  heart.  A  hard  kind  of  young  man  like 
Dick  Carruthers  is  quite  a  different  matter ; 
you  couldn't  make  a  fine  character  there  how- 
ever much  you  tried — his  mother  is  a  cold 
nature  too,  I  should  imagine." 

Anthony  had  been  astounded  at  hearing 
Dick  and  his  mother  summed  up  in  such  a 
fashion  as  this,  and,  more  annoyed  than  he 
cared  to  show  at  this  utter  lack  of  appreciation 
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of  his  dearest  friends,  he  left  Mrs.  Harris 
without  a  word. 

"  Fred  a  finer  character  than  Dick  !  Much 
she  knows  about  her  son,"  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  strode  home. 

But  to-day,  some  such  remark  as  this,  which 
he  had  read  in  Lieutenant  Harris's  letter, 
recurred  unpleasantly  to  his  mind: 

"  /  believe  we  are  in  for  a  hot  time  out  here  ; 
I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it ,  for  I  doubt  if  some 
of  us  will  ever  live  to  return  hovie."  Nice 
comforting  words  to  write  to  a  mother  always 
more  than  anxious  on  his  account,  but,  then, 
Fred  Harris  always  considered  himself  before 
anyone  else. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  Anthony  did 
not  hurry  in  his  walk  to  the  Three  Jolly 
Postboys  to  meet  the  coach.  It  usually  arrived 
at  the  cross-roads  about  twelve-thirty ;  it  was 
a  quarter  to  one  when  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion, but  there  was  no  sign  as  yet  of  the  horses 
breasting  the  hill. 

"  Good-day,  sir  ;  she's  a  bit  late,  sir,  this 
morning,"  remarked  the  landlord  as  he  touched 
his  forelock  to  Anthony. 

"Yes,  it's  well  after  time,"  remarked  the 
young  man,  consulting  his  watch. 

"Yes,  sir;   I've  been  on  the  lookout,  but 
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'aven't  sighted  her  yet.  Hope  you've  good 
news  of  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Betty,  sir  ? 
There,  I  must  say  I  miss  seeing  our  young 
leddy  about.  I  always  call  her  that ;  yer  see, 
she'd  always  a  bright  word  when  one  see  her, 
and  it  was  a  sight  to  bless  old  eyes  when  she 
come  up  this  way  for  her  morning  walk  when 
she  wore  a  little  gel,  jest  to  get  a  look  at  the 
old  coach.  Jem,  who  drives,  yer  know,  sir, 
he  used  to  tip  me  a  wink  when  we  see  her  set 
off  a-running  to  get  here  in  time  afore  the  old 
'osses  was  off,  and  her  guvness  a-calling  after 
her.  Much  she  cared ;  she'd  run  breathless, 
with  her  eyes  full  of  mischief,  as  she  rounded 
the  corner  afore  she  could  get  caught.  I'm 
sure  as  I  hopes  there's  good  news  of  her,  and 
that  we'll  soon  welcome  her  home  again." 

*'  She's  quite  well,  as  far  as  I  know,  thank 
you,  Mason,"  answered  Anthony.  "  We're 
expecting  to  get  some  news  soon ;  we  haven't 
heard  from  her  very  lately." 

"  Well,  well,  sir  ;  I  hope  as  we'll  see  her 
safe  afore  the  year's  out ;  when  folks  go  furrin', 
one  never  knows  what  may  'appen." 

Mason  had  no  particular  meaning  in  these 
last  words,  but  somehow  they  made  Anthony 
feel  depressed ;  but  he  chatted  away  to  the 
landlord  about  other  things,  and  in  a  discus- 
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sion  on  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  managed 
to  throw  off  the  sense  of  discomfort. 

"  Ah  !  here  she  comes  at  last,"  remarked  the 
landlord,  as  mopping  his  red  face  with  a  much- 
befigured  handkerchief  he  threw  up  his  hand 
with  his  customary  "  Hullo "  of  welcome  to 
the  driver. 

But  this  morning  there  was  no  merry  re- 
sponse, and  as  the  weary,  foam-flecked  horses 
came  to  a  standstill,  Anthony  was  struck  by 
the  look  of  depression  on  Jem's  usually  merry 
countenance. 

"  Any  news  this  morning  ?"  he  asked  casually 
as  the  man  made  a  dive  for  a  bundle  of  news- 
papers carefully  packed  under  the  box-seat. 

At  first  there  was  no  answer  as  Jem  ducked 
his  head  and,  with  something  of  a  gulp,  dragged 
the  parcel  forward. 

"  Well,  not  much,  sir — of  any  account,  that 
is ;  but  'ave  you  heard  of  Miss  Betty  and  the 
Colonel  lately  ?" 

"  Some  weeks  ago.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  de- 
manded Anthony,  a  sudden  fear  leaping  into 
his  eyes  as  he  scanned  the  man's  face. 

"  Well,  there's  jest  a  notice  in  the  paper,  sir, 
as  caught  my  eye,  but  it  don't  amount  to  much  ; 
seein'  these  furrin'  parts  is  so  fur  off  I  don't  see 
as  how  they  know  anything  for  certain.  There's 
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a  few  words  about  a  place  called  Crawnpoor,  or 
something  like  it — but  there,  I  expect  India's  a 
bit  bigger  than  we  think,  and  the  Colonel  and 
Miss  Betty  ain't  nowhere  near  there." 

With  trembling  hands  Anthony  snatched  the 
newspaper  from  the  man  and  eagerly  scanned 
its  columns.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing,  no 
big  headline  announcing  disaster;  then  suddenly 
his  eye  caught  these  few  ominous  lines : 

**Th€  Mutinies  in  India. 

"  We  were  favoured  at  a  late  hour  last  night 
with  the  following  telegraphic  despatch^  received 
through  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cagliari, 
August  21st,  at  7-Ji-5  p.m..  We  publish  the 
vei'batim  as  we  received  it  : 

"Alexandria,  August  lA,  9  p.m. 

"  The  news  given  m  tlie  Bombay  *  Times'  of  the 
14th  July  by  last  mail  respecting  the  taking  of 
Cawnpore  by  the  rebels,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Europeans  there,  is  confirmed.'' 

Such  was  the  news  Anthony  Waller  read  in 
the  Times  on  this  bright  day  in  England — 
August  22,  1857 — the  news  which  brought 
sorrow  and  weeping  to  so  many  happy 
liomes. 
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The  paper  dropped  from  Anthony's  nerveless 
fingers,  and  Jem,  catching  sight  of  his  face  and 
seeing  its  pallor,  stretched  out  a  hand  to  save 
him  from  falling. 

"  Bring  us  something,  Jack ;  quick  I  Master 
Anthony's  faint-like,"  he  shouted. 

But  before  the  landlord  could  reach  them, 
Anthony  had  pulled  himself  together. 

"  Thank  you,  I  don't  need  it,"  he  said,  push- 
ing back  the  glass  held  out  to  him ;  "I'm  all 
right,"  and  stooping,  he  picked  up  the  paper 
vi^hich  he  had  dropped.  The  sudden  stooping 
helped  him  to  recover,  and  except  for  the  grave, 
haggard  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  still  some 
loss  of  colour,  his  face  assumed  an  almost  natural 
aspect. 

'*  Is  it  bad  news  about — about  the  Colonel 
and  Miss  Betty,  sir?"  whispered  Mason  fear- 
fully. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  quite  believe  it  now 
I  have  time  to  think,"  he  answered  quietly. 
"  I  believe  my  father  and  sister  to  be  at  Cawn- 
pore — at  least,  they  were  a  short  time  ago — 
and  General  Wheeler  was  in  command  there ; 
he's  too  great  a  soldier  to  have  been  entrapped 
or  overcome  as  this  states ;  I  think  there  must 
be  a  mistake." 

"  Of  course,  sir ;  no  doubt  about  it,"  answered 
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Jem  encouragingly.  "Don't  you  go  for  to 
believe  that  right  away  ;  them  newspaper  chaps 
jest  likes  to  give  folks  a  bit  of  fright  now  and 
then  to  sell  their  papers,  that's  what  they 
does  it  for — sensation.  To-morrow,  or  in  a  few 
days,  it'll  be  contradicted ;  you  take  my  word 
for  it." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  think  so,  too.  It  gave  me  some- 
thing of  a  shock  at  first,  but  probably  there's 
little  truth  in  it,"  answered  Anthony. 

"  That's  right,  sir  ;  and  if  I'd  my  way  I'd  lay 
my  whip  over  the  shoulders  o'  them  newspaper 
chaps,  a- terrifying  folks  jest  to  fill  their  own 
pockets,  as  you  might  say.  Well,  I  must  be 
off:  them  two  old  ladies  inside  is  gettin'  a  bit 
fidgety,  strikes  me.  Good-day,  sir  ;"  and  Jem 
mounted  his  box,  the  horn  rang  out  merrily, 
and  the  old  London  coach,  which  had  been 
the  joy  of  Betty's  childish  heart,  rumbled  away 
in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  and  Anthony,  with  the 
paper  under  his  arm,  set  off  for  home,  wonder- 
ing in  his  heart  how  he  should  soften  the  blow 
of  this  ominous  telegraphic  message. 

That  first  notice  was  but  the  preparation. 
Four  days  later,  with  bowed  heads  and  breaking 
hearts,  Mrs.  Carruthers  and  Anthony  read  the 
confirmation  of  that  terrible  tragedy  which 
shook  the  heart  of  England. 
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The  Times,  August  21,  1857. 

"  The  following  telegraphic  despatch,  which 
reached  our  office  from  our  correspondent  at 
Trieste,  at  5  a.m.  yesterday,  and  which  brings 
important  details  not  give7i  in  the  message 
received  by  the  Foreign  Office,  appeared  in  a 
portion  only  of  our  impression  yesterday  : 

"  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  has  been  killed  at 
Cawnpore.  The  garrison,  pressed  by  famine, 
surrendered  the  place  to  Nana  Sahib,  by  whom, 
in  violation  of  his  solemn  promise,  all  were 
massacred'' 

Mrs.  Carruthers'  face  was  white  and  tearless  ; 
Anthony  laid  his  head  on  the  table  and  sobbed. 
Side  by  side  with  that  fatal  newspaper  was  a 
letter  which  had  just  reached  them  from  Betty, 
telling  of  her  first  experiences  at  Cawnpore,  of 
the  gay  life,  giving,  too,  a  description  of  a  dance 
which  Nana  Sahib  had  attended,  and  where  he 
had  made  himself  particularly  gracious.  "  Some 
of  the  ladies  think  he  is  quite  nice,  but  I  don't 
like  the  look  of  him,  and  yet  I  can't  say  exactly 
why,"  she  had  written. 

Poor  little  Betty.  Her  woman's  instinct  had 
not  misled  her ;  unfortunately  her  unreasoning 
antipathy  could  not  help  to  safeguard  her  life 
or  those  of  her  friends. 
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A  remembrance  of  her,  of  this  httle  sister  of 
his  who  had  filled  his  life  more  than  he  knew, 
flashed  across  Anthony  now :  the  childhood's 
days  when  they  had  often  shared  their  troubles, 
and  when  he,  smarting  from  his  father's  cor- 
rection, had  always  been  certain  of  a  sym- 
pathetic and  perhaps  indignant  partisan  if  the 
punishment  had  been  severe. 

Betty  killed.  Perhaps  tortured  !  It  wouldn't 
bear  thinking  about.  Where  were  Dick  and 
Fred  ?  They  were  out  there.  Why  hadn't  they 
stopped  it.  So  the  bitter  heart-broken  thoughts 
rushed  through  Anthony's  mind.  He  grieved 
for  his  father  too,  but  the  thought  of  his  death 
did  not  touch  him  so  closely.  Colonel  Waller 
was  a  soldier ;  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take 
risks — but  Betty  ? 

Charlotte  Carruthers  rose  from  her  seat ;  she 
walked  round  to  Anthony's  side,  and,  laying 
her  hand  on  his,  gently  pressed  it,  then  passed 
out  of  the  room  ;  there  was  no  comfort  to  offer, 
and  just  at  that  moment  her  pain  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  great  as  his.  She  had  loved  Betty 
as  a  daughter,  and  she  had  hoped  some  day  to 
call  her  so  in  reality,  and  now — What  of  Dick  ? 
What  of  his  sorrow  ? 

His  mother  shrank  from  the  l>urden  of  that 
thought.     Then  another  forced  itself  upon  her : 
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What  had  the  end  meant  to  Betty,  she  who  had 
put  God  outside  her  Hfe  ?  Had  she  found  any 
help  in  her  last  great  trial  ?  any  comfort  in 
the  thought  of  the  fuller  hfe  to  come  ? 

If  only  Charlotte  Carruthers  could  know  that. 
The  last  letter,  which  must  have  been  written 
so  soon  before,  contained  nothing  which  could 
give  any  hint  of  a  change  in  Betty's  way  of 
looking  at  life,  and  yet  how  sweet  and  dear  she 
was.  But  perhaps  God  had  spoken  and  made 
Himself  heard,  and  now  perhaps  the  child  she 
loved  was  smiling  from  the  hidden  home  above, 
and  the  words  echoed  through  her  heart, 
bringing  calm  at  least,  if  not  certainty,  to  the 
troubled  questions  of  her  mind  : 

"  These  are  they  which  have  come  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'' 

And  in  the  hush  of  that  thought,  Charlotte 
Carruthers  sank  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

DICK     TO     THE     RESCUE 

The  hot  Indian  sun  poured  down  upon  the 
mixed  company  of  soldiers  who  marched  out 
of  Allahabad  in  the  early  morning  on  their  way 
to  relieve  the  fighting  force,  helpless  women 
and  children,  now  shut  up  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  at  Cawnpore. 

They  were  a  mixed  company  that  English 
faces  looked  upon  as  they  wound  their  way 
through  the  thronged  streets.  A  handful,  as 
it  seemed,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  with  the 
indomitable  Highlanders,  and  some  of  the  old 
Staffordshire  Regiment,  swung  out  of  the  city 
supported  by  a  few  hundred  Sikhs,  Madras 
Fusiliers,  and  amateur  Cavalry. 

There  was  strenuous  work  to  be  done  in  a 
short  space  of  time  if  their  task  was  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  British  soldiers  who 
marched  in  rank  that  morning  had  an  expression 
upon  their  faces  of  set  purpose,  only  surpassed 
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in  strength   by  the  httle  man  who   governed 
the  Force. 

Dick  felt  his  heart  beat  with  loyal  enthusiasm 
as  he  caught  sight  of  General  Havelock,  and 
realized  here  was  a  man  to  trust  to  the  very 
death. 

If  India  was  to  be  saved,  and  not  hide  her 
head  in  shame  before  the  criticism  of  future 
generations,  the  little  General  was  the  man  to 
accomplish  it — so  ran  his  thoughts.  But  some- 
thing else  burned  in  Dick's  mind,  something 
which  helped  him  to  endure  all  the  miseries  of 
those  forced  marches  which  now  lay  before  him, 
and  nerved  him  to  a  reckless  courage. 

He  knew  Betty  Waller  was  one  of  the  be- 
sieged. No  one  among  that  rescue  force  was 
more  eager  to  push  forward  at  any  price  than  he 
was.  He  chafed  under  each  moment  of  delay, 
and  the  delays  were  few.  Perhaps  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  men  pressed  on  and 
endured  greater  hardships  than  when  this  relief 
crossed  those  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles 
between  that  7th  and  16th  of  July — days  in 
which  they  were  soaked  to  the  skin  by  the 
drenching  downpour  of  storms  of  rain,  the  soft 
sloppy  mud  reaching  at  times  about  their  very 
knees,  only  to  merge  from  this  difficulty  into  the 
dry,  fierce  heat  of  the  sun's  overpowering  rays. 
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Fred  Harris  was  not  of  the  fibre  to  stand 
discomfort ;  his  heart  had  never  been  that  of  a 
soldier,  more  fit  perhaps  for  the  pleasantries  of 
the  mess  than  for  serious  work  ;  his  grumblings 
in  times  of  peace  verged  now  upon  something 
more  than  disgust. 

Betty  was  in  danger;  of  course,  he  knew  that, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  do  something 
to  relieve  her,  but  this  marching  and  fighting 
under  the  strain  of  hunger,  rain,  and  heat, 
brought  his  mind  almost  into  a  state  of  despair. 
The  foolish  luxury  in  which  he  had  always  been 
reared,  the  indulgence  of  every  wholesome  or 
unwholesome  whim  by  a  fond  and  foolish 
mother  when  he  was  a  boy,  had,  no  doubt, 
undermined  the  natural  grit  which  is  an 
Englishman's  heritage.  Nothing — not  even 
Betty — seemed  quite  worth  all  this  endless 
misery.  Weakened  in  body  by  the  strain,  his 
mind  gradually  became  oblivious  of  all  except 
himself.  He  had  somehow  kept  up  with  the 
rest  of  his  company  as,  day  after  day,  since 
the  rains  had  passed,  they  had  toiled  under  the 
furnace  of  the  blazing  sun.  Fifteen  miles  had 
they  struggled,  then  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  then 
another  sixteen  had  brought  them  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Futtehpore. 

Tents  and  baggage  had  been  left  far  behind, 
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and  now  the  men  fell  out  in  an  exhausted  state 
under  the  welcome  shade  of  the  trees. 

"  What  a  Sunday  morning  !"  thought  Dick, 
as  for  a  moment  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
brazen  firmament  above. 

They  were  nearing  their  goal ;  another  action, 
and  he  might — he  might  see  Betty.  His  being 
throbbed  as  a  vision  of  their  meeting  flashed 
through  his  mind.  Then  his  spirits  sank 
again  ;  she  was  not  for  him  ;  she  belonged  to 
Fred ;  he  had  said  so. 

Dick  grit  his  teeth  hard.  He  had  endured 
so  much,  and  his  love  for  her  had  kept  him 
up  in  all  the  weariness  of  the  wearisome 
marches.  Was  he  to  save  her,  to  give  her 
up  to  another  ?  The  thought  was  a  hard  one. 
But  as  he  looked  up  at  the  burning  sky 
overhead,  something  worthier  came  into  Dick 
Carruthers'  heart.  Her  life  and  safety,  that 
was  what  he  prayed  for  in  those  moments. 

Someone  threw  a  pot  of  grease  across  to  him 
as  he  lay  wrapped  in  thought,  oblivious  for 
the  moment  of  his  swollen,  blistered  flesh. 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  gently  chafing  his 
throbbing  feet.  In  the  distance  he  could  see 
someone  being  carried  by  his  comrades  into 
a  tent  near  at  hand.  The  men  scarcely  glanced 
that  way ;  they  were  too  weary  to  be  very 
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interested  in  the  incapacitated  figure  borne 
past. 

"  Another  done  for,"  muttered  a  corporal. 

*'  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  a  second. 

**  Lieutenant  Harris,  of  the  68th,"  answered 
a  third. 

Dick  was  nearly  asleep,  the  rubbing  of  his 
feet  was  mechanical ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
he  would  be  lost  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 
Something  in  the  name  just  uttered  roused 
him. 

Then  he  pulled  himself  together  and  rose, 
and,  stumbling  a  little  with  fatigue,  made  his 
way  across  to  where  Fred  was  lying.  His 
head  was  swathed  in  a  dripping  handkerchief, 
which  had  been  hastily  dipped  in  an  adjacent 
pool,  where  many  of  the  men  were  still  bathing 
their  faces  in  the  cool  luxury  of  the  waters. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Dick,  turning  to  a 
corporal,  who  stood  near,  and  had  helped  to 
carry  the  sick  lieutenant  to  shelter. 

"  Sunstroke,  sir ;  he  went  down  all  of  a 
heap  when  we  halted,  and  strikes  me  he  won't 
get  over  it." 

*'  Oh,  a  few  hours'  rest  will  make  all  the 
difference,"  answered  Carruthers,  turning  a 
gaunt,  lean  face  towards  the  speaker. 

**  Played  out,  sir ;  there  are  a  few  others  over 
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there,"  nodding  to  his  right,  where  some  of 
the  exhausted  company  were  gasping  out  their 
lives.  "  We're  all  getting  a  bit  done  up,  sir," 
continued  the  man,  with  a  side-glance  towards 
a  clump  of  trees  where  a  little  man,  with  an 
iron  grey  moustache,  stood  talking  to  his 
adjutant. 

'*  We  must  push  on  as  fast  as  possible," 
answered  Dick  ;  "  think  of  the  children." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  drawing 
his  weary  figure  straighter  :  "  the  children  and 
— those  black  devils.  I've  got  some  little  ones 
in  the  old  country,  sir,  and  please  God  we'll 
save  those  here." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Dick,  a  sudden  tight- 
ness coming  into  his  throat. 

A  Httle  sigh  from  Harris  attracted  his 
attention,  and,  dropping  on  one  knee,  Dick 
bent  over  him. 

"  Harris,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  he  asked 
gently. 

Fred  opened  his  eyes,  which  already  looked 
glazed  and  unnatural. 

"  My  head,"  he  said  feebly. 

"  The  pain  is  bad,  old  chap  ?  It  will  get 
easier  presently." 

"  I  can't — go — any — farther,"  he  muttered. 

"  After  a  rest,  perhaps,"   said  Dick  sooth- 
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ingly,  moistening  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 
"  You'll  buck  up  all  right ;  don't  suppose  the 
Chief  will  delay  long ;  but  you  can  get  a 
sleep  in  now.     Think  of  Betty." 

It  cost  Dick  something  to  name  her  just 
then  to  his  rival,  but  he  knew  what  an  in- 
centive the  thought  of  her  had  been  to  him- 
self, and  he  forced  the  remark. 

Fred  Harris  was  relapsing  into  unconscious- 
ness, but  he  roused  at  this,  and  said  huskily  : 

"  Carruthers — I — lied — to  you  about  her." 

"  Whatr  exclaimed  Dick,  starting  to  his 
feet.     "  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  She  never  said  she  cared  for  me.  I — 
lied."  There  was  a  pause,  then  one  word  again 
unclosed  the  dying  lips — "  Forgive  ?" — and  the 
glaze  of  coming  death  stole  over  the  eyes 
again. 

Dick  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  if  he  was 
stunned.  All  he  had  suffered  had,  perhaps, 
been  needless.  Bitter  thoughts  rushed  into 
his  mind,  then  his  glance  fell  again  on  the 
face  of  the  man  at  his  feet.  He  was  dying ; 
Dick  could  see  that,  as  he  knelt  by  his  side. 

"  Never  mind  now,  old  fellow,"  he  said ; 
"  it's  right  between  us." 

He  felt  a  slight  pressure  from  the  hand  he 
had  taken  in  his  own,  then  the  fingers  relaxed, 
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and  the  dead  face  of  Fred  Harris  gazed  up 
unseeingly  into  the  vast  blue  vault  overhead. 

A  remembrance  of  the  luxurious  home  in 
England  crossed  Dick's  mind — and  the  doting 
mother,  waiting  now,  always  waiting  for  her 
son — that  handsome  son  in  whom  she,  at  least, 
had  seen  no  fault — waiting  always. 

Here  was  his  schoolboy  enemy,  who  had 
mocked  at  his  poverty,  supplanted  him  in  his 
love,  lied  away  his  happiness  —  here,  dead 
under  the  fierce  Indian  sun,  so  far  from  home, 
with  no  one  to  care. 

In  that  moment  Dick  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  bring  him  back  to  life,  and  tears 
smarted  in  his  eyes  as  he  rose  from  the 
ground. 

"  Said  so,  sii',"  muttered  the  corporal  stand- 
ing near  by;  "he's  done  for,  and  so  is  one  or 
two  more  yonder.  He's  been  a  bit  rambling 
the  last  day  or  two,"  pointing  to  the  young 
officer  who  lay  dead  at  their  feet. 

Blindly  Dick  stumbled  back  to  his  old 
position  under  the  trees,  and,  flinging  himself 
down,  in  another  second  was  sound  asleep, 
resting  as  peacefully  as  if  he  were  at  home 
again,  and  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
British  Empire  were  not  perilously  at  stake  in 
the  Far  East. 

14 
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How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know,  but 
after  what  seemed  only  a  few  minutes,  yet 
in  reality  had  meant  hours  of  sweet  rest, 
which  the  little  Chief  had  been  loath  to 
shorten,  there  broke  the  sudden  and  wholly 
unexpected  roar  of  cannon,  as  the  rebel  cavalry 
suddenly  swept  down  the  slopes  from  Futteh- 
pore,  brandishing  their  tulwars,  and  rushing 
their  great  surprise. 

Sweet  and  shrill  rang  out  the  answering 
bugle-calls,  as  the  surprised  little  army  fell 
instantly  into  rank.  So  cool  and  unexpected 
was  the  quick  readiness  of  Havelock's  men, 
that  the  enemy  checked  their  charge  and 
turned  aside,  only  to  show  that  they  were 
supported  by  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  back- 
ground. The  pause  was  short.  The  General 
did  not  wait  for  them  to  recover  and  recharge, 
but  rushed  his  guns  and  infantry  forward  and 
attacked  boldly. 

Dick  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rebel  General 
Topee  plainly  directing  his  men,  seated  upon 
a  gorgeously- caparisoned  elephant,  exposed  to 
the  steady  rifle  fire  which  roared  around  him. 
Presently  a  bullet  found  its  mark,  and  the 
great  beast,  struck  to  the  heart,  rolled  over, 
crushing  his  rider  beneath  him  as  his  unwieldy 
carcass  crashed  to  the  ground  ;  and,  if  only 
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Dick  had  known  it,  in  that  moment   Betty 
was  avenged. 

Short  and  sharp  was  the  engagement.  Dick 
and  his  company  swept  forward,  as  they 
charged  up  the  slopes  with  the  Highlanders, 
past  the  enemy's  guns,  cutting  down  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  of  Topee's  army  but  the  dead 
and  dying  on  the  ground,  and  a  crowd  of 
utterly  disorganized  fugitives  seeking  to  make 
their  escape  as  best  they  could. 

It  was  a  fine  repulse,  but  the  work  was  not 
done  yet.  They  were  still  twenty-two  miles 
from  Cawnpore.  A  day's  rest  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and,  chafing  as  they  were  to  get  on, 
the  ordered  cessation  of  hostilities  came  as  a 
great  relief. 

Dick  slept  heavily  that  night,  and  in  his 
dreams  he  saw  a  little  girlish,  white-robed 
figure  looking  over  the  top  of  a  garden-wall, 
and  saying  to  him  again,  as  she  had  once  said 
to  him  in  childhood's  days  :  "  How  splendidly 
you  knocked  that  boy  down  1"  and  then  he 
shivered  in  his  sleep ;  it  seemed  as  if  that  little 
girl  was  falling  into  a  gulf  of  darkness,  and  a 
hand  was  stretched  out  towards  him,  and  a 
voice — Betty's  voice — was  crying  out :  "  Oh, 
Dick,  save  me  1  save  me  !" 
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He  woke  with  a  start,  the  damp  dews  of 
perspiration  on  his  forehead. 

Memory  reasserted  itself ;  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  the  bugle  sounded. 

Save  her  ?  Yes  ;  he  had  come  as  fast  as  he 
could  for  that  very  purpose,  and  now,  for  a 
moment,  an  awful  fear  fell  upon  him  that  he 
might  have  come  too  late. 

But  Dick  was  always  calm  and  courageous 
in  the  face  of  a  great  danger ;  and,  too,  he 
knew  where  to  find  strength.  For  a  moment 
he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  "  My  God, 
save  her  for  me.  Thou  art  my  refuge  and  my 
strength,  a  present  help  in  trouble." 

Those  few  words,  spoken  as  to  his  best 
friend  (and  God  was  that  to  Dick  Carruthers 
— a  great  reality),  calmed  him,  and  as  he  stepped 
into  rank  in  the  early  morning,  while  the  moon 
shone  down  upon  them  with  her  pale  search- 
light, he  felt  stronger  and  better  able  to  hear 
the  news  that  greeted  them. 

"  Men,  a  word  with  you  before  we  face  the 
enemy  to-day,"  said  the  voice  of  the  Chief,  so 
clear  and  penetrating  that  it  reached  to  the 
outlying  members  of  the  camp.  "A  runner 
has  brought  me  word  that  the  men  of  Cawn- 
pore  have  been  massacred,  and  there  are  yet 
two  hundred  women  and  little  children  prisoners 
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in  the  hands  of  those  devils  incarnate."  A 
muttered  sound  shook  the  camp  for  a  moment. 
"  I  ask  you  to  think  of  them  this  day,  and  the 
God  of  battles  be  with  you  all." 

*'Aye,  aye,  sir,"  came  back  in  one  shout 
of  assent,  as,  not  waiting  for  further  word  of 
command,  the  hurried  twenty -mile  march 
began. 

Under  the  flaming  sun,  as  day  advanced, 
many  a  brave  Highlander,  unfortunately  unpre- 
pared for  summer,  overweighted  by  his  heavy 
woollen  doublet,  gasping  and  tortured,  fell  out 
and  died  upon  the  road  from  the  death-dealing 
heat  which  overshadowed  them. 

Grim  and  unflinching  were  the  faces  of  the 
men  as,  sheltered  by  the  trees,  they  moved, 
unperceived  by  the  enemy,  right  up  under 
their  guns.  Strains  of  music  reached  their 
ears  as  they  approached  ;  the  sound  carried, 
and  they  were  greeted  by  the  rebel  bands 
playing  their  own  home  airs.  If  an  incentive 
had  been  necessary  to  set  their  hearts  on  fire, 
no  better  could  have  come  to  them  than 
*'  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  wafted  familiarly  and 
sweetly  across  the  fields. 

The  Highlanders  grit  their  teeth,  and  all 
their  courage  was  needed  as  they  came  into 
sight,  and  the  enemy  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon 
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them ;  but  in  silence  they  stood  firm.     Then 
the  order  to  "  Charge  !"  gave  them  their  chance. 

"  The  women! — the  children!''  that  was  the 
thought  that  nerved  them  as  the  Highlanders, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  cleared  their  way 
to  the  guns  and  past  them,  dying  and  yet 
unfaltering.  And  right  among  them  galloped 
the  little  General  who  loved  God  and  his  duty 
above  all  else,  right  before  the  last  great  gun 
which  still  held  its  command  in  the  village. 
Clear  in  the  din  of  battle  his  voice  reached 
them :  "  Now,  Highlanders,  another  charge 
like  that,  and  tJie  day  is  ours^ 

Nothing  more  was  needed  ;  straight  on  they 
pressed  against  every  obstacle,  sweeping  all 
before  them,  dropping  here  and  there,  thinning 
the  ranks,  but  dauntless,  unconquerable  heroes 
whom  England  can  never  forget, 
n  Right  into  that  charge  rushed  Dick,  almost 
blinded  with  smoke  and  the  rain  of  grape  and 
fire  which  fell  around  him.  The  corporal  who 
had  stood  by  him  talking  of  home  only  those 
few  hours  before,  fell  at  his  side  shot  through 
the  heart ;  men  and  officers  died  as  brothers, 
and  lay  pulseless  under  the  blue  of  that  summer 
sky,  but  no  one  dare  stay  to  succour  the 
wounded  or  weep  for  those  who  slept.  And 
when  that  last  great  charge  came,  Dick  caught 
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a  second  gKmpse  of  the  little  General  in  the 
very  forefront,  his  back  turned  for  a  moment 
to  the  raking  fire  of  the  enemy's  great  howitzer, 
as  he  spoke  the  last  word  of  command  then — 
"  Forward !" 

Fighting  for  God,  for  Queen,  for  Betty,  no 
wonder  Dick  found  nothing  to  stop  him  ;  he 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  as,  leading  his 
men  with  fixed  bayonets,  he  rushed  right  on 
to  the  very  muzzle  of  the  last  opposing  gun, 
and  broke  the  final  stand  of  the  enemy. 

The  day  was  won,  the  goal — Cawnpore — 
was  reached,  and  the  worn-out  heroes  fell 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  slept  at  last  the 
well-earned  sleep  of  the  conquerors. 

Dick  was  restless  for  a  little  ;  a  great  ex- 
hilaration filled  his  heart.  He  had  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight,  and  he  had  come  through 
without  a  scratch,  and  now  he  must  look  for 
Betty.  Exhausted  as  he  was,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  tried  to  begin  his  search  that  night, 
but  the  halt  had  been  called,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  now  but  obey  and  rest.  But 
soon,  very  soon,  he  would  see  the  woman  he 
loved,  who  he  had  always  loved,  and  would  to  his 
life's  end.  Poor  Dick  !  little  then  did  he  dream 
of  that  slaughter  of  innocents  and  the  dread 
news  which  should  gi*eet  him  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    MORROW 

The  horrors  of  war  and  all  that  the  last  few 
days  had  meant  were  utterly  blotted  out  of 
Dick's  mind  as  he  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  of 
the  completely  exhausted,  when  the  mind  is 
too  numbed  by  bodily  fatigue  to  think  any 
more.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  it  was  so,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  tragedy,  which 
had  just  preceded  their  coming  by  a  couple  of 
days,  was  great  enough  to  unhinge  the  brains 
of  at  least  any  who  had  a  personal  interest  in 
the  campaign. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  the  fatal  news 
spread  from  tent  to  tent,  and  to  the  Uttle 
groups  of  worn-out  soldiers  who  lay  resting  on 
the  open  ground.  They  had  fought  their  way 
through  untold  difficulties,  leaving  a  trail  of 
dying  and  dead  upon  the  road  ;  they  had  con- 
quered when  it  had  seemed  the  odds  were  so 
great  against  them,  and  the  task  impossible, 

and  now 
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The  women,  the  little  ones  they  had  risked 
their  lives  to  save,  were  dead.  The  tale  of  that 
awful  massacre  stabbed  to  the  heart  every  man 
among  them.  When,  later,  the  details  came 
to  hand,  and  white,  as  though  stricken  with 
death,  they  had  dared  to  see  for  themselves  the 
truth  of  the  reports  circulated  through  their 
camp,  many  of  them,  broken  with  weakness, 
sobbed  like  children. 

To  express  fully  all  that  Dick  suffered  then 
and  in  the  following  days  is  impossible.  At 
first  he  could  not  believe,  and  then  he  would 
not.  He  fought  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
strong,  brave  spirit,  against  the  dreadful  finality 
of  the  thing.  The  memory  which  must  always 
be  his  through  life,  the  fear  of  what  Betty 
might  have  had  to  suffer,  this  was  the  worst  of 
all,  the  terror  he  shrank  from  facing ;  and  then 
the  hopelessness  of  the  future  ! 

What  was  there  to  live  for?  Betty  had 
been  his  lodestar  for  years ;  all  his  ambitions 
had  circled  around  her,  and,  although  he  had 
thought  her  lost  to  him,  and  the  perfect  dream 
of  one  day  making  her  his  wife  had  been  put 
away  from  him,  yet  she  had  still  been  the 
pivot  upon  which  his  wheel  of  life  had  revolved. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  all  hope  had  been 
dissipated  from  his  mind,  he  stole  away  from 
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his  comrades  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  for  a  time  gazed  heedlessly  into 
the  water.  The  city  with  its  wrecked  magazine 
lay  around  him,  but  unobserved  he  crept  under 
the  shelter  of  some  mango -trees.  In  the 
distance,  overlooking  the  little  open  camping- 
ground  where  Wheeler  had  taken  up  his  fatal 
position  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
rose  the  pinnacle  of  a  Hindoo  temple.  Dick 
glanced  at  it  now,  and  a  bitterness  of  despair 
filled  all  his  heart.  It  was  not  as  a  heathen  he 
had  worshipped  his  God,  and  now  it  seemed 
He  had  forsaken  him.  The  Tempter  came  to 
him  as,  through  human  agency,  he  came  to 
Job,  and  whispered,  "  Curse  God  and  die  ;" 
and  in  those  moments  of  anguish  Dick's  faith 
failed,  and  a  darkness  worse  than  death  stole 
over  his  soul.  What  was  the  good  of  the 
price  paid  ?  Where  was  the  love  of  the  great 
Father  who  had  allowed  this  sorrow  to  fall 
upon  him  ?  The  thought  of  duty,  and  of  what 
English  heroes  had  done  in  those  days  to 
strengthen  the  Empire,  and  to  build  up  her 
greatness,  was  swept  from  his  mind  now.  His 
head  sank  ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
scalding  tears  forced  their  way  through  his 
fingers,  and  the  smothered  groan  of  a  strong 
man's  agony  broke  from  his  lips.     Slowly  his 
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mind  returned  to  scenes  of  other  days,  when 
his  faith  was  a  reahty,  a  something  definite, 
which  had  gradually  deepened  in  his  heart, 
and  upon  which  he  had  leaned  even  as  a  boy 
in  times  of  stress  and  difficulty ;  now  it  was 
trembling  in  the  balance.  It  seemed  God  had 
failed  him  in  this  his  greatest  hour  of  need. 
Why  should  all  this  grief  have  happened  to 
him?  Why  had  God  allowed  it?  Why? 
Why  ? — the  question  which  in  times  of  trouble 
many  human  hearts  have  asked  of  their  Creator 
in  their  grief  and  despair.  A  question  He  has 
never  promised  to  answer  here,  but  for  His 
people  His  promise  is  ever  sure :  "  What  thou 
knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'" 

Can  we  not  all  be  patient  a  little  longer, 
knowing  that  the  light  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,  and  in  a  shadowless  land 
we  shall  find  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the 
presence  of  our  God  ? 

A  little  time  of  waiting, 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain, 
And  all  we  lost  shall  be  restored 

And  given  to  us  again, 

A  little  time  of  waiting. 

When  patience  proves  our  love, 

The  fullest  explanation 
Awaits  us  up  above. 
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The  shadows  of  evening  deepened,  the 
breathless  air  grew  a  Httle  less  stifling,  the 
sob-sob  of  the  ever  moving  river  did  not  dis- 
turb Dick  or  the  intensity  of  his  grief.  His 
heart  felt  numb  with  pain,  there  seemed 
nothing  to  pray  for.  Betty  I  little  Betty ! 
There  was  nothing  to  ask  for  her  now ! 

Again  and  again  the  Evil  One  drew  near. 
Again  the  suggestion  pierced  him,  "  Curse  God 
and  die  !" 

But  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
that  God,  whom  once  His  servants  have 
trusted,  been  without  a  witness,  or  failed  to 
draw  near  in  their  times  of  deepest  doubt. 
As  a  sword  flashes  in  the  brilhance  of  the  sun, 
sharp,  and  driving  into  the  marrow,  the  Holy 
Spirit's  voice  pleaded  with  him  now,  as  Job's 
answer  of  old  was  brought  back  to  Dick  Car- 
ruthers'  mind.  "  What  ?  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?"  "  He  will  not  lay  upon  man 
more  than  right."  And  then  softer  than  the 
softest  whisper  of  love  and  pity,  the  words 
repeated  themselves  :  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth  ;  and  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God." 

Silence  again  reigned  in  the  young  man's 
heart.     A   new  thought  brought  a  gleam  of 
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comfort.  He  and  Betty  would  stand  together 
in  that  other  land,  and  all  the  doubts  would 
be  swept  away  and  God's  promise  fulfilled : 
"  What  thou  knowest  not  now,  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.'' 

A  vision  of  that  glorious  river  which  flows 
from  the  throne  of  God  broke  upon  Dick's 
imagination.  He  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  himself  and  Betty,  the  sorrows  and  toil  past, 
walking  along  the  banks  under  the  avenue  of 
the  Trees  of  Life  which  grow  upon  either  side. 

And  over  his  head  the  green  parrots 
fluttered  in  the  mango-trees,  and  the  squirrels 
squeaked  in  chorus  ;  and  now  and  then  a  dead 
body,  watched  over  by  a  jealous  vulture, 
floated  past  upon  the  water  ;  and  above  the 
glory  of  the  sky,  the  great  God  and  Creator 
looked  down  in  pitying  love.  Away  on 
yonder  slope  stood  the  Indian  temple,  the 
outward  symbol  of  worship  to  the  natives  of 
the  all-powerful  Ram,  whom  they  feared  and 
in  whom  they  believed,  and  past  the  pagoda, 
Dick  could  see  the  bridge  which  Betty's  little 
feet  had  so  lately  trod,  when  escape  had 
seemed  a  reaUty  and  with  such  brave  hope 
she  had  walked  down  to  the  boats,  forced  so 
soon  to  retrace  her  steps  and  to  take  part  in 
that  murder  parade  in  that  foetid  city  of  dust. 
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Fortunately  for  Dick,  he  could  not  picture 
all  this,  and  worn  out  with  what  he  had 
suffered,  and  his  fight  for  his  faith,  his 
head  drooped,  and  as  the  parakeets  peeped 
enviously  at  him  from  the  branches  over  his 
head,  he  slept  a  dreamless  sleep  of  perfect  rest 
and  peace. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

PEACE 

What  was  it  ?  What  was  this  curious  sensa- 
tion of  darkness,  and  yet  not  unconsciousness, 
a  realization  of  being,  and  a  gentle  swaying 
motion  ? 

Betty  could  not  think,  or  understand  ;  the 
dead  suffocating  weight  on  her  chest  had  been 
lifted,  and  she  could  feel  air,  soft  and  re- 
freshing, kiss  her  cheek  as  the  motion,  some- 
times steady,  sometimes  staggering  and  un- 
certain, continued.  Presently  it  ceased  and 
she  lay  apparently  quite,  quite  still.  Where 
could  she  be  ?  What  had  happened  to  her  ? 
Her  mind  was  a  total  blank,  and  her  body  too 
weak  and  exhausted  to  be  sensible  of  anything 
but  just  existence. 

Two  hours  earlier  a  dark  form  had  crept 
stealthily  towards  that  prison  of  the  dead 
which,  unguarded,  stood  in  the  lonely  moon- 
light, and  shunned  by  all  mankind. 
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He  who  approached  shivered  as  though 
with  an  ague  as  he  crept  nearer  the  unbarred 
door ;  for  a  Httle  he  paused,  as  though  uncertain 
if  his  courage  would  permit  him  to  go  farther ; 
then  he  raised  his  eyes  aloft.  Was  not  his 
God  Ram  watching  now  ?  He,  Huri,  the  son 
of  Hazor,  was  not  alone,  was  not  unprotected 
from  the  spirits  within.  A  short  passion  of 
prayer  moved  the  man's  lips,  then  as  though 
he  feared  his  resolve  might  be  broken,  he 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  fell  back  a  step  at 
the  sight  which  met  his  gaze,  at  the  forms 
now  lying  still  and  dead  on  the  floor  before 
him.  His  eyes  did  not  travel  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  dark  narrow  room — he  felt  he  could 
not,  dare  not  penetrate  its  gloom,  and  he 
turned  to  flee  from  the  horror  before  him  ;  but 
just  then  a  long  sigh  close  at  hand  arrested 
his  steps,  and  a  cold  perspiration,  caused  partly 
by  dread,  partly  by  excitement,  broke  over 
the  man's  dusky  brow.  Putting  his  head  a 
little  nearer  the  aperture,  he  listened  intently 
for  a  few  moments,  and  again  the  soft  sound 
greeted  his  ear. 

"  Great  Ram,  give  thy  servant  courage  in 
his  lieart,''  he  murmured  in  Hindustani,  then 
came  nearer  to  the  still  forms  which  lay  sleep- 
ing their  quiet,  unwaking  sleep   at  his  feet. 
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He  stooped  presently  and  peered  earnestly 
into  the  darkness,  and  a  great  throb  of  emotion 
swept  over  him  and  made  every  nerve  tingle. 
His  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  something 
familiar,  a  tress  of  bright  wavy  hair,  a  face 
only  partially  visible,  the  forehead  white  as 
marble,  the  eyes  veiled  with  their  fringe  of 
long  dark  lashes. 

With  reverent  fingers  the  man  moved  the 
bodies  aside  which  lay  across,  and  firmly  drew 
the  girlish  figure  from  underneath,  and  carried 
her  into  the  open.  His  object  in  daring  to 
come  here  was  accomplished  ;  he  had  made  no 
mistake.  Now  he  could  see  clearly,  and  in 
this  inanimate,  emaciated  form  he  recognized 
the  girl  whose  features  had  been  for  ever 
printed  upon  his  memory  since  that  happy 
day  in  Allahabad,  when  the  son  of  Hara  had 
escaped  from  death  through  the  mem-sahib's 
courage.  It  was  not  for  nothing  the  Sepoy 
had  taken  that  long  look  into  her  face  that 
day.  Although  he  had  been  one  of  the  escort 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  Cawnpore,  upon 
their  arrival  he  had  drifted  to  the  native 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  only  once  had  he 
seen  Betty  since — that  was  upon  the  morning 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  when  he  had 
whispered  his  warning  into  her  unheeding  ears. 

15 
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Now,  as  he  laid  his  burden  upon  the  ground, 
he  put  his  hand  to  her  heart,  then  his  cheek 
near  her  mouth,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
warm  breath  to  be  felt.  Evidently  he  was  re- 
assured. Taking  a  phial  from  his  pocket,  he 
gently  moistened  her  lips,  then,  lifting  her  again 
in  his  arms,  hurried  off  towards  the  river.  He 
was  a  strong  man,  and  Betty's  light  frame 
seemed  scarcely  to  impede  his  steps.  Some- 
times he  walked  and  sometimes  ran,  now  and 
then  stumbling  a  little  over  the  tangled  by- 
paths which  they  travelled. 

The  man's  face  was  set  and  stern,  and  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  tulwar 
hung  at  his  side,  ready  for  instant  use  should 
anyone  dispute  the  way.  He  would  sell  his 
life  dearly  before  he  gave  up  his  prize.  She 
was  his — his  to  save,  to  bless,  for  the  life  she 
had  once  saved  for  him. 

Little  did  Betty  think,  when  she  per- 
formed an  act  of  courage  she  had  only  con- 
sidered her  duty,  what  a  rich  crown  of  reward 
should  one  day  be  showered  upon  her  for  that 
act. 

Faster  and  faster  sped  Huri  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  until  he  stopped  at  that  very 
Hindoo  temple  where,  only  so  short  a  time 
ago,  Topee  had  given  the  order  for  the  white 
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people's  massacre.  A  small  door  at  the  back 
opened  swiftly  at  his  knock. 

"  Huri,  son  of  Hazor,  thou  hast  come  at 
last,"  murmured  a  voice  in  native  language,  as 
a  woman's  dark  face  looked  up  into  his.  In 
wordless  silence  they  laid  Betty  down,  the 
phial  was  again  applied  to  her  lips,  her  fore- 
head was  bathed  with  water,  while  they 
vigorously  fanned  her  face. 

What  was  it  ?  Where  could  she  be  ?  Betty 
in  sub-consciousness  wondered  ;  her  mind 
struggled  to  assert  itself.  A  feeling  of  restful, 
torpid  peace  seemed  to  encompass  her.  Had 
she  reached  Heaven  ?  There  was  a  sound  of 
running  water  near.  Was  it  that  which  flows 
from  the  throne  of  God  ?  she  wondered.  The 
words  echoed  through  her  clouded  brain  :  "  ^ 
pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  tfie  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb." 

She  had  heard  that  just  lately,  but  she  could 
not  remember  when  or  where. 

Her  mind  relapsed  again,  and  she  fell  into  a 
natural  sleep. 

Huri  looked  anxious  ;  then,  reassured  by  the 
peaceful  breathing,  he  took  up  his  post  just 
outside  the  door,  to  watch  for  the  dawn  which 
just  now  began  to  tremble  in  the  sky. 
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Swiftly  the  woman  set  to  work  to  exchange 
Betty's  tattered  rags  for  a  dress  of  native 
design  and  colour,  her  long  hair  she  platted 
and  fastened  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and  en- 
veloped it  entirely  in  a  large  coloured  scarf; 
then  swiftly  she  took  some  dark  liquid,  pre- 
pared by  herself,  and  gently  tattooed  the  girl's 
face,  hands,  arms,  and  feet,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  no  one  would  have  recognized  in  the 
native  woman  asleep  in  the  pagoda  Colonel 
Waller's  fair  little  daughter. 

Huri  gave  a  grunt  of  approval  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  wife's  work,  with  extreme  satis- 
faction murmuring  :  "  It  is  good." 

But  the  yellow  tinge  of  a  rising  sun  touched 
the  horizon,  and,  raising  Betty  in  his  arms, 
Huri  strode  out  of  the  temple  closely  followed 
by  his  wife.  Anxiously  he  looked  from  left  to 
right,  but  no  one  appeared  to  be  in  their 
vicinity,  and,  hurrying  to  the  river  bank,  he 
stepped  down  into  a  boat  which  lay  tethered 
under  the  trees,  and,  placing  his  burden  under 
a  rude  rush  shelter,  he  and  the  woman  quickly 
applied  themselves  to  the  oars,  and  pushed  off. 

And  now  a  struggle  for  life  began,  so  diffi- 
cult, so  beset  by  known  and  unknown  dangers, 
that  it  would  seem  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle 
should  they  win  through. 
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For  two  or  three  days  Betty  lay  in  her  semi- 
exhausted  state  ;  every  nerve  was  in  pain,  and 
her  mind  still  too  numb  to  grasp  as  yet  the 
details  of  her  escape.  But  gradually  the  tender 
attention  of  Baba,  the  food  put  to  her  lips  which 
she  ate  mechanically,  obeying  her  kind  nurse 
almost  as  a  child — ^gradually  these  things  did 
their  work,  and  Betty  awoke  one  morning  with 
body  and  mind  restored.  As  the  memory  of 
all  the  horror  she  had  passed  through  came 
back  to  her  remembrance  she  shuddered.  Her 
father  dead  ?  Yes.  And  those  others,  the 
prisoners  with  herself,  what  of  them  ?  Mrs. 
Heriot,  who  had  read  to  her  and  comforted 
them  all  ?  She  could  recall  now  the  last 
moment :  she  saw  her  fall,  the  little  book 
tightly  clasped  in  her  hand,  full  of  God's 
promises — promises  given  to  her,  Betty  Waller. 
"  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness."  She  had  done  that :  she 
had  confessed ;  she  had  told  Him,  inside  that 
foetid  prison,  of  the  long  years  of  hardness  of 
heart  and  contempt  of  His  word  and  com- 
mandment, and  He  had  forgiven  ;  and  at  last, 
out  of  that  terrible  tribulation,  she  had  called 
upon  her  God,  and  He  had  heard  her  and 
received  her  as  His  child.     Oh  1  what  love  and 
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forbearance  He  had  shown  her  !  And  now 
she  was  alive  I  He  had  saved  not  only  her 
soul  but  her  body  from  death.  She  could  see 
the  trees,  the  open  sky  ;  hear  again  the  chatter 
of  the  birds ;  look  up  into  the  wondrous  blue 
vault  overhead  ;  feel  the  soft  breath  of  air 
fanning  her  face  and  bringing  fresh  vigour 
to  her  lungs ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  love  which  swept  over  her  soul, 
Betty  bent  her  head  and  wept.  Into  her 
life  had  stolen  the  mysterious  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding,  which 
chases  away  fear  and  doubt,  and  proves  to  all 
who  find  it  the  reality  of  the  eternal  love  of 
God. 

All  the  past  years  seemed  wasted.  It  hurt 
her  now  to  remember  how  she  had  set  religion 
aside  as  a  thing  of  nought.  The  remembrance 
of  Sunday  evenings  at  The  Court  came  back 
to  her,  when,  in  the  twilight,  Mrs.  Carruthers 
had  read  aloud  to  her  Master  John  Keble's 
poems,  and  tried  to  make  her  grasp  the  beauty 
of  their  diction  and  their  meaning  ;  and  almost 
unconsciously  she  murmured  some  of  the  lines 
which,  in  spite  of  herself,  had  remained  with 
her  until  now  : 

"  Thoti  smiUst  on  us  in  rvratk,  and  we. 
E'en  in  remorse,  would  smile  on  Thee ; 
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The  tears  that  bathe  our  offered  hearts 

We  would  not  have  them  stained  and  dim, 

But  dropp'd  from  wings  of  Seraphim 

All  glowing  with  the  light  accepted  love  imparts. 

"  0  Thou  who  keep'st  the  key  of  love, 
Open  Thy  fount,  eternal  Dove, 
And  overflow  this  heart  of  mine, 
Enlarging  as  it  Jills  with  Thee, 
Till  in  one  blase  of  charity 
Care  and  remorse  are  lost,  like  motes  in  light  Divine." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LUCKNOW 

It  was  a  lingering  look  Dick  cast  upon  the 
war- wrecked  city  of  Cawnpore,  as,  with  Have- 
lock's  company  of  heroes,  he  rode  away  from 
the  scenes  of  their  late  triumph  and  despair. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  done  here,  but  much 
lay  ahead  to  be  accomplished,  and  in  spite  of 
his  losses,  nothing  daunted,  the  Httle  General 
set  out  to  relieve  Lucknow. 

Dick  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  the 
unshed  tears  which  stung  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
his  head  away  from  the  place  which  Betty's 
feet  had  so  lately  trodden,  where  her  laugh 
must  have  been  heard,  the  laugh  he  had  loved 
to  hear,  with  its  infectious  thrill  of  merriment, 
the  sweetest  sound  to  him  on  earth.  How  he 
wished  now  he  had  not  avoided  her  at  Allaha- 
bad, that  he  had  not  left  the  field  so  open  for 
Fred  Harris  I  It  was  a  new  thought  and  a 
torturing  one,  that  she  might  not  have  under- 
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stood  his  attitude  ;  she  might  have  thought 
he  was  indifferent  to  her,  she  might  even  have 
suffered  over  his  coldness.  He  could  have 
groaned  aloud  as  this  idea  presented  itself  to 
his  mind ;  for  gradually,  since  he  had  learned 
of  Fred's  treachery,  things  had  begun  to  shape 
themselves,  and  much  that  had  seemed  impos- 
sible appeared  possible  now.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  she  had  ever  cared  for 
him  as  more  than  a  brother,  but  her  sisterly 
affection  had  at  least  been  real,  and  since  she 
had  not  been  engaged  to  Harris,  and  possibly 
had  never  cared  for  him,  she  might  have  felt 
slighted  by  his — Dick's — apparent  indifference. 
It  was  no  use  worrying  about  it  all,  but  these 
ideas  would  arise  and  harass  him,  and  add  to 
his  trouble ;  but  they  had  to  be  fought  with, 
and  at  least  he  did  his  best  in  the  succeeding 
days  to  give  them  a  secondary  place,  and  to 
put  his  duty  before  all  else.  In  his  heart  he 
thanked  God  there  was  yet  work  to  do,  that 
which  meant  hard  endurance,  courage,  and 
determination.  Some  more  weary  marches, 
requiring  all  the  grit  he  possessed  to  get 
through  them  without  murmuring,  and  in 
which  he  had  to  show  a  face  of  encouragement 
to  his  men,  and  then  another  attempt  was 
made  to  break  the  enemy's  lines  and  relieve 
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the  beleaguered  garrison,  now  so  sorely  pressed. 
It  might,  nay  probably  meant,  death,  and  if 
so — He  smiled  at  the  thought,  for  if  he  fell 
it  might  also  mean  a  meeting  with  Betty  where 
the  shadows  flee  away. 

One  thing  was  clear,  and  one  thing  alone, 
and  to  that  Dick  stuck  now  with  stern  face 
and  an  unflinching  heart — namely,  to  his  duty. 
He  owed  his  best  still  to  God,  to  his  country, 
and  to  his  Queen,  and  sore  at  heart  as  he  was 
over  his  own  trouble,  he  would  be  faithful. 

He  thought  when  he  rode  out  of  Cawnpore 
he  had  seen  the  last  of  it ;  he  little  dreamed 
then  of  the  disappointments  yet  before  him. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  swollen  river, 
which  the  heavy  rains  had  made  more  difficult 
of  crossing,  the  enemy  were  encountered  in 
strength,  and  stubborn  fighting  ensued. 

Afterwards  Dick  scarcely  remembered  the 
details  of  those  days ;  he  only  knew,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  with  cholera  insidiously  creeping 
among  them,  they  took  Onao,  and  forced  the 
enemy  before  them  to  the  town  of  Bassaret 
Gunj. 

"  We're  hardly  fit  for  it,  Seymour,"  he  re- 
marked to  a  fellow-officer  as  they  sighted  the 
walled  town,  bristling  with  guns. 

"  There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  in  at  'em," 
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answered  Captain  Seymour ;  "  we  haven't  got 
any  reinforcements  up,  and  the  truth  is  we'll 
have  to  do  without  'em — the  General  means 
to  go  in  at  all  hazards,  you  can  see  that  by  the 
set  of  his  jaw." 

And  Seymour  laughed.  Wet— ragged — 
worn — in  sorry  plight.  If  those  at  home  could 
have  seen  them  !  Yet  they  could  smile  and 
joke  as  they  took  their  small  breathing-space 
before  the  rush  of  battle.  It  came  none  too 
soon  for  some  of  them  ;  they  were  as  eager  as 
the  General  to  push  on,  and  in  the  turmoil  of 
that  day's  fight  they  levelled  the  walls  of  the 
town,  where  the  enemy  had  entrenched  them- 
selves, and  the  glory  of  victory  was  theirs. 
But  as  Dick  looked  at  the  havoc  around — the 
dead  and  dying  from  wounds  and  fever,  the 
after-desolation  of  those  brilliant  charges — 
soldier  though  he  was,  he  realized  more  fully 
than  ever,  perhaps,  the  terrors  of  war. 

General  Havelock  felt  something  deeper 
even  than  that  when  he  considered  his  losses 
and  the  necessity  of — retreat. 

"  I  say,  Carruthers,  do  you  know  we're  to 
fall  back  on  Cawnpore  ?"  said  Seymour. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Dick,  "  the  men  are  pretty 
sick  over  it.  But  the  Chief  is  right,  I  expect. 
We've  come  out  of  this  pretty  well  maimed, 
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and  it's  no  use  courting  defeat  by  getting  too 
far  away  from  possible  reinforcements  in  our 
present  weakened  state." 

"  No,  T  see  that,  too  ;  we're  in  for  a  big  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  hard  one.  But  it  makes  one 
feel  pretty  sick  to  think  what  this  delay  may 
mean  to  the  Lucknow  garrison.  The  men  are 
mad  to  get  on ;  they  know  there  are  women 
and  children  there  ;  we  don't  want  Cawnpore 
over  again.  Thank  God  none  of  them  there 
belonged  to  me  I" 

Dick  was  silent ;  he  couldn't  have  spoken 
just  then,  his  wound  had  been  touched  un- 
knowingly by  his  comrade  ;  he  rose  suddenly 
and  went  off  to  his  quarters  without  answering. 

"  I  wonder  I"  murmured  Captain  Seymour 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  after  him.  Then : 
"  No,  he's  a  single  man,  and  I  never  heard — of 
— any —  engagement. " 

And  so,  although  it  had  been  mid-July  when 
the  relieving  force  set  out  for  Lucknow,  it  was 
nearly  two  months  later  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently reinforced  by  Outram  to  make  the  final 
attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  town. 
*  *  *  »  * 

The  goal  was  reached  at  last.  In  front  of 
them  stood  the  Residency,  above  which  still 
waved    the    Empire    flag.      Thank   God   for 
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that  I  echoed  in  every  man's  heart ;  and  with  a 
wild  skirl  of  the  pipes,  Dick  and  his  company 
and  the  undaunted  Highlanders — heroes  of 
many  fights — swept  down  the  street  under  a 
pouring  hail  of  bullets  fired  from  the  houses 
they  passed. 

A  Sepoy  took  aim  deliberately  at  Seymour 
as  he  rode  by  Carruthers'  side,  but  before  he 
could  fire  Dick's  sword  cleared  the  way ;  then 
again  they  pushed  on,  fighting  amid  the  din 
and  oblivious  of  all  danger. 

"  Ah — I'm  done  for — good-bye  1"  cried  Sey- 
mour, as  suddenly  throwing  up  his  hands  he 
fell  heavily  from  his  horse  ;  and  without  a  pause 
the  rescuers,  in  a  whirl  of  dust,  smoke,  and 
noise,  rushed  past.  It  was  only  one  more  who 
had  paid  the  price  I 

But  in  an  instant  Dick  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and,  holding  on  to  the  bridle  of  the  terri- 
fied animal,  stooped  and  picked  up  his  comrade 
and  lifted  him  on  to  his  saddle-bow ;  he  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  his  company  forge  ahead.  The 
set  of  his  lips  was  steady  as  on  the  old  school 
playing-fields,  and  although  it  seemed  courting 
death,  he  stayed  to  save  his  friend.  He  had 
only  just  regained  his  mount  when,  from  a 
window  above,  something  so  strange  presented 
itself  he  almost  lost  his  balance  with  the  shock. 
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As  his  horse  plunged  and  backed,  and  at  first, 
placing  his  master  in  imminent  peril,  refused 
to  go  on,  he  fronted  a  narrow  house,  where  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  woman's  face  looking 
straight  into  his  own.  She  appeared  to  be  a 
native  by  her  dress  ;  her  hair,  under  the  scarlet 
handkerchief  which  enveloped  her  head,  was 
white  as  snow,  but  the  eyes  looked  British. 
Even  in  that  momentary  glance  Dick  got  an 
impression  of  blue — blue  as  the  summer  skies 
— which  scarcely  agreed  with  the  ebony  of  her 
skin.  Suddenly  a  rifle  was  thrust  across  the 
ledge,  and  in  that  moment  he  believed  he  was 
facing  death  for  the  last  time ;  with  his  horse 
now  entirely  unmanageable,  tightly  grasping 
his  helpless  comrade,  he  could  do  nothing  to 
save  himself. 

The  animal  reared,  almost  throwing  him ; 
there  was  a  flash  over  his  head — an  arm,  a 
woman's  arm,  struck  up  the  rifle  which  was 
aiming  straight  for  his  heart.  Then,  as  though 
pos#ssed,his  steed  bolted  right  past  all  obstacles 
which  ordinarily  would  have  seriously  impeded 
his  progress,  carrying  his  master,  who  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  his  added  burden, 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy's  stubborn 
resistance,  under  the  torrential  fiery  hail  which 
poured  from  the  flat-roofed  houses  in  that  last 
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final  struggle.  Thundering  through  the  open- 
ing which  the  besieged  had  now  made  for  the 
entrance  of  their  rescuers  by  drawing  back  a 
gun  which  had  guarded  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
the  maddened  creature  swept  on  with  a  medley 
of  bonneted  Highlanders,  red  coats,  and  faithful 
Sikhs,  then,  riddled  with  bullets,  sank  falter- 
ingly  on  its  knees  and  fell  dead  inside  the 
Residency  gates,  discharging  the  double  burden 
it  had  so  gallantly  saved. 

And  now,  while  the  sounds  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  broke  on  the  air,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  all  that  brave  garrison  which  had  made  such 
a  splendid  defence  against  fearful  odds,  Dick 
blindly  stumbled  to  the  ground,  and  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  blood  was  trickling  down 
his  face  and  dimming  his  eyes ;  there  was,  too, 
a  humming  and  dizziness  in  his  head,  and  he 
experienced  an  exhaustion  so  like  death  that 
he  never  felt  the  hands  which  caught  him  and 
his  dead  comrade,  as  they  fell  from  the  saddle. 
LiUcknow  was  relieved,  but  in  a  few  moments 
Dick  was  utterly  oblivious  of  this,  and  of  all 
other  facts  for  many  days. 

He  never  heard  the  exulting  shouts  which 
echoed  round  the  entrenchments  as  the  High- 
landers, smeared  and  battle-stained,  clasped 
the  children  in  their  arms,  and  wept  with  joy 
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that  this  time  at  least  they  had  reached  their 
destination  in  time  to  save  them. 

The  losses  of  the  relief  force,  although 
numbering  some  hundreds,  could  not  dim  the 
happiness  of  the  rescuers  just  then,  as  the 
besieged  almost  knelt  at  their  feet  in  blessing. 
The  long-waited  relief  had  come  at  last,  and 
just  in  time ;  but  once  having  got  in,  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  out,  and  so  the  little  General 
(who  never  failed  to  show  his  clearness  of 
judgment)  would  not  with  his  present  resources 
risk  the  taking  of  the  women  and  little  ones 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  again  the 
Residency  closed  its  breaches,  and  Havelock 
became  the  besieged. 

Through  those  long  weeks  when  the  horde 
of  blacks  strove  hard  to  gain  an  entrance,  Dick 
Carruthers  lay  scarcely  conscious,  while  the 
guns  still  boomed  around  him  their  defiance 
of  the  foe.  But  these  sounds  were  almost 
second  nature  now,  and  they  scarcely  disturbed 
him ;  he  lay  still  in  a  dull  apathy,  attended  by 
the  women  and  doctor,  swallowing  the  food 
they  brought  him,  and  dreaming  alternately 
of  an  English  garden,  and  Betty  standing  in 
the  moonlight  with  her  two  little  hands  in  his, 
saying :  "  Good-bye,  dear  Dick,  I  shall  look 
forward  to  seeing  both  you  and  Fred  in  India, 
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perhaps  next  year;  1  think  father  means  me 
to  come."  And  also  mingled  with  this  vision 
appeared  another,  the  face  of  a  white-haired 
native  woman  who  had  looked  into  his,  and  as 
she  gazed,  her  eyes  had  seemed  to  him  like 
those  of  Betty  Waller.  Again  and  again  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  an  effort  to 
clear  his  dreams,  but  still  his  thoughts  were 
wrapped  in  a  hopeless  haze. 

"You  are  better  to-day.  Captain  Carruthers  ?" 
said  one  of  the  officers'  wives,  as  bearing  coffee 
to  the  men  on  duty  she  paused  a  moment 
near  his  side. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  he  answered,  attempting 
to  rise. 

She  laid  a  restraining  arm  upon  him.  "  Don't 
try  to  do  that,"  she  said  firmly,  "  or  your  nurse 
will  say  I  ought  not  to  have  roused  you." 

"  But  I — I  don't  know  why  I'm  here,  lying 
like  a  log ;  the  Chief  may  be  wanting  me,"  he 
answered  feebly. 

"  No,  no,  not  just  yet ;  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  get  well  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  I've — I've  been  ill  then  some  time  ?"  he 
questioned. 

"  Yes,  for  several  weeks ;  we  are  still  be- 
sieged, you  know,  but  quite  safe  with  all  your 
force  to  help  us,  and  a  second  relief  is  expected 
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any  day  now,"  and  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  she 
passed  on. 

For  another  few  days  Dick  was  kept  very 
quiet,  and  then  slowly  his  strength  returned, 
and  he  was  again  at  work  with  his  men  when 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  reached  them.  It  was  not 
all  joy  when  presently  the  relief  came,  for  one 
who  had  faced  the  worst  with  his  men  lay  sick 
unto  death  when  the  whole  force,  with  the 
women  and  children  in  their  midst,  gradually 
evacuated  the  entrenchments  they  had  held 
so  long. 

There  were  tears  in  Dick's  eyes  as  he  watched 
a  group  of  Highlanders  bear  their  dying 
General  out  of  the  defences — the  little  white- 
haired  man  who  had  led  them  so  gallantly 
through  so  many  fights — and  his  were  not 
the  only  eyes  dimmed  just  then  ;  but  for 
Havelock,  that  bravest  of  brave  soldiers,  it  was 
Ms  hour  of  triumph,  for  above  his  earthly 
sovereign  he  had  sought  to  serve  his  eternal 
King,  and  now  his  was  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  his  faith. 

And  so  back  again  to  Cawnpore  for  the 
second  time,  sorely  pressed,  this  great  convoy 
of  troops,  guns,  and  wounded  made  their  way 
across  the  plains  to  the  Ganges. 

It  was  a  heavy,  slumberous  day  when  the 
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sun  hid  his  beams,  and  the  tropical  heat  seemed 
all  the  fiercer  for  the  dead  heaviness  of  the 
atmosphere ;  birds  and  beasts  were  silent,  and 
a  feeling  of  dread  pervaded  the  forests. 

Dick  felt  the  depression  as  he,  with  a  few  in 
advance,  cantered  over  the  plain.  Presently 
they  halted,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  gradually 
came  into  sight. 

A  low,  sullen  rumbling  shook  the  earth,  and 
the  intense  oppressiveness  made  a  halt  very 
welcome  to  everyone. 

Attention  was  drawn  a  little  later  to  two 
dark  figures  discerned  hiding  in  the  shade  of 
a  clump  of  mango-trees.  Fearing  treachery, 
the  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  one  raising 
his  rifle  made  as  though  to  fire.  Dick  caught 
the  weapon.  "  Don't  be  a  fool !"  he  said 
sternly ;  "  can't  you  see  one  of  them  is  a 
woman  ?" 

Slowly,  as  though  still  in  some  doubt,  the 
figures  advanced  just  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  rode  up  to  the  group. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?"  he  asked,  as  the 
men  stood  at  attention  and  saluted. 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  woman,  who 
had  been  some  paces  away,  ran  forward,  and 
clasping  her  hands  across  her  breast  as  she 
paused  before  Sir  Colin,  she  answered  in  clear, 
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sweet  tones,  which  reached  to  many  who 
watched  in  the  background  :  "  I  am  an  EngUsh 
woman,  sir ;  a  survivor  from — the  massacre — 
at — Cawnpore. " 

Her  voice  shook  over  the  last  words ;  her 
figure  swayed  sHghtly,  and  she  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Dick  rushed  forward  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Betty — Betty,  is  it  really  you .?"  he  ex- 
claimed hoarsely,  as  he  gazed  at  the  little 
ebony  face  and  the  blue  eyes  over  which 
the  lids  fluttered  as  she  fought  for  com- 
posure. 

As  the  words,  "  An  English  woman — saved 
from  Cawnpore,"  reached  the  ears  of  the  troops, 
who  were  fast  coming  up,  a  great  shout  rent 
the  air,  and  one  or  two  of  those  rough  soldiers 
dropped  on  their  knees  before  her  and  kissed 
her  hands. 

Dick  was  silent  now ;  he  was  too  over- 
whelmed with  the  shock  of  joy.  Yes,  it  was 
Betty — his  Betty.  And  as  his  arm  brushed 
against  her,  the  kerchief  which  had  covered 
her  head  loosened,  and  like  a  crown  of  purest 
snow  her  hair,  once  so  golden,  fell  around  her 
shoulders,  and  he  recognized  in  her  the  woman 
who  had  struck  aside  the  rifle  which  had 
threatened  him  in  Lucknow. 
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Sir  Colin  instantly  came  forward  and  bowed 
low  before  her  as  he  took  her  hand. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  speaking  to  someone  I  ought 
to  know,"  he  said  gently ;  "  there  were  ladies 
in  Cawnpore  whose  friends  were  mine." 

'•  We  have  never  met  before,  sir,  I  think ; 
but  my  name  is  Waller,"  answered  Betty  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Colonel  Waller's  daughter  ?"  asked  the 
Chief. 

*'  Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered. 

"  Ah,  I  knew  hi?n ;  you  may  be  proud  of 
your  father — a  brave  man,  and  a  fine  soldier. 
And  you  alone  escaped  ?"  he  continued. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  To  this  man  I  owe 
my  life,"  and,  disengaging  herself  from  Dick's 
support,  she  motioned  to  Huri,  who  stood 
eagerly  watching  the  scene  before  him. 

As  she  beckoned  him,  he  came  forward  and 
knelt  at  the  General's  feet. 

"  May  the  great  Captain  Sahib  live  for  ever  I" 
he  murmured.  "  I,  Huri,  son  of  Hazor,  give 
the  mem-sahib  to  his  care." 

"  He  has  been  more  than  faithful,  General, 
and  saved  me  from  a  thousand  dangers," 
interposed  Betty,  her  voice  shaking  with 
emotion. 

"  Huri,  son  of  Hazor,  rise.     In  the  name  of 
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the  great  white  Queen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
great  service  you  have  done,"  said  Sir  CoHn. 

The  man's  dark  eyes  ghstened  with  passionate 
love  and  loyalty  as  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Captain  Carruthers,  perhaps  you  will  escort 
Miss  Waller  to  the  ladies'  quarters,"  and  the 
General  smiled  sympathetically  as  he  noticed 
Dick's  agitation  and  the  way  his  eyes  devoured 
Betty's  slight  form. 


CHAPTER  XX 

RENUNCIATION 

The  sharp  salt  air  blew  against  Dick  Carruthers' 
face  as  he  leant  against  the  deck -rail  and 
gazed  across  the  ocean  which  stretched  around 
him  as  far  as  eye  could  see.  He  scarcely 
noticed  the  flying-fish  or  the  choppiness  of  the 
water  as  the  vessel  ploughed  its  way  through 
the  waves ;  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  and 
judging  by  his  expression,  although  he  was 
homeward  bound,  he  felt  no  anticipation  of 
joy  in  that  fact. 

Betty  Waller  had  left  India  some  months 
before,  and  was  at  The  Court  with  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers  ;  and  now  Dick  was  bound  for  the 
same  place,  but  there  was  no  light  in  the  lean, 
strong  face  which  looked  out  upon  the  dull 
cheerless  sea.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the 
thought  of  an  ended  campaign  and  a  possible 
second  meeting  with  Betty  had  made  Dick's 
heart  tremble  with  joy  ;  but  now  all  that  might 
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have  been — the  long-looked-for  reward  after 
years  of  waiting — must  be  renounced  once 
for  all. 

The  sad  truth  was,  Dick's  service  in  Her 
Majesty's  army  had  abruptly  ceased.  The 
sleeve  of  his  left  arm  hung  loose  from  the 
shoulder.  This  and  an  impaired  constitution 
meant  only  too  surely  his  career  as  a  soldier  was 
finished  for  ever,  and  by  strong  medical  advice 
he  had  resigned  his  commission.  Although  he 
had  won  the  coveted  honour  so  lately  instituted 
by  the  Empress  Queen,  yet  Captain  Carruthers, 
V.C.,  felt,  with  his  military  prospects  shattered 
and  his  future  shadowed  by  his  maimed  con- 
dition, he  could  not  ask  Colonel  Waller's 
daughter  (who  was  something  of  an  heiress 
now)  to  share  his  blighted  fortunes.  The  idea 
of  living  upon  his  wife  was  abhorrent  to  his 
proud,  independent  spirit. 

He  said  to  himself  he  was  glad  now  that  no 
good  opportunity  had  occurred  in  India  for 
him  to  plead  his  love.  After  that  wonderful 
meeting  upon  the  outskirts  of  Cawnpore,  Betty 
had  been  seized  upon  by  the  women,  and  he 
had  seen  very  little  of  her  afterwards.  Fear 
lest  she  might  be  grieving  for  Fred  Harris  had 
helped  to  seal  his  lips.  The  shock  of  all  she 
had  gone  through  had  certainly  stolen  some 
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of  Betty's  brightness,  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  from  her  kind  but  gentle  manner  towards 
himself,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  each 
other,  that  he  was  any  dearer  to  her  than  in 
those  old  days  at  home  when  she  treated  him 
like  a  brother.  He  never  guessed  what  it 
cost  her  of  control  to  school  her  feelings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  her  appear  almost 
indifferent. 

Betty  even  in  her  sorrow  was  a  Betty  to  be 
won,  and  the  last  to  show  her  love  before  it 
was  asked  for.  And  so  she  had  sailed  for 
England  when  the  trouble  abroad  was  suffi- 
ciently over  to  allow  of  her  getting  away  safely 
with  her  friends.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Banister, 
bearing  a  scar  upon  her  heart  little  recked  of 
by  that  blind,  blundering  Dick,  who  feared  to 
grasp  at  the  good  he  so  longed  for. 

Away  at  The  Court,  Betty  was  now  waiting 
for  his  coming,  a  greater  brightness  in  her  eyes 
than  had  shone  there  for  some  time,  and  a 
greater  elasticity  in  her  step  than  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers  had  seen  since  her  return  ;  and  although 
coils  of  silky  white  hair  now  crowned  her  head, 
anyone  could  see  it  was  a  girl,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  youth  flooding  her  face,  that  stood, 
with  her  brother  and  Dick's  mother  on  the 
terrace  at  The  Court,  listening  for  the  first 
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sound  of  horse's  hoofs  which  should  announce 
Dick's  return. 

*  *  mt  4t  * 

It  was  the  day  following.  The  first  joy  and 
welcome  was  over,  and  with  a  tightness  in 
her  throat,  the  reason  for  which  Betty  could 
scarcely  explain  to  herself,  the  girl  stole  out 
of  the  house,  and  wandered  down  the  old 
garden  path,  sheltered  by  primly  cut  yew-trees, 
until  she  came  to  the  lawn  at  the  end  of  the 
walk,  and  entered  the  little  privet -covered 
summer-house,  and  there  sank  into  one  of  the 
low  seats,  hidden  by  the  gloom  inside. 

Dick  was  home !  She  was  glad,  very  glad, 
the  horrors  and  dangers  of  war  were  over,  and 
there  would  be  no  more  bidding  good-bye  to 
England  for  either  of  them.  But  already  he 
was  talking  of  getting  a  secretaryship  in  Town. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  recommended  him  to 
a  friend,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  he  would 
probably  go  up  to  London  and  take  up  his 
abode  there,  and — and — he  had  sho^vn  no  sign 
that  she  was  more  to  him  than  a  sister. 

Yes,  the  tightness  was  there  in  Betty's  throat, 
and  she  dared  not  try  to  fathom  its  cause. 
She  felt  her  face  grow  hot  and  then  turn  pale 
as  presently  she  scented  the  whifF  of  a  cigar, 
and   in  the   dim   evening  light   she   saw  the 
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object  of  her  thoughts  coming  slowly  down 
the  path  to  the  lawn,  the  faint  spark  shining 
like  a  glow-worm  in  the  air.  She  almost  held 
her  breath  as  he  approached  nearer,  apparently 
all  unconscious  of  her  vicinity. 

Presently  as  he  advanced  up  the  lawn 
through  an  opening  in  the  summer-house,  he 
caught  the  glimmer  of  a  white  shawl  which 
wrapped  Betty's  head,  and  at  once  in  two  or 
three  strides  he  reached  her. 

"You  here,  Betty?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
gazed  down  at  the  little  figure  sitting  in  the 
shadows.  There  was  something  of  gladness 
and  agitation  in  his  voice  as  he  drew  a  seat 
towards  him  and  sat  down  at  her  side.  "  I 
am  going  away  to-morrow,"  he  said  abruptly, 
after  a  short  silence.     "  I  suppose  you  know  ?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Carruthers  told  me,"  answered 
the  girl,  in  a  low  voice.  "It  is  very  soon  to 
leave  your  mother,  isn't  it  ?"  she  added. 

"  I  can't  very  well  help  that,"  answered 
Dick.  "I  got  a  letter  this  morning  asking 
me  for  an  interview  to-morrow,  and  suggesting, 
if  I  seem  mutually  satisfactory,  I  should  take 
up  my  new  duties  almost  at  once.  Possibly 
that  would  be  in  a  few  days'  time,  and  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  come  back. 
I  shall  have  some  things  to  see  to  in  Town, 
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and  I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  here ;"  and 
Dick  sighed. 

"  Neither  your  mother  nor  Anthony  would 
consider  you  that.  I  am  sure,"  said  Betty,  in  a 
level  voice. 

"  Ah,  well,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  feel  some- 
thing of  a  useless  log,  and  I'm  anxious  to  get 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible." 

Betty  felt  a  clutch  at  her  heart  as  she  noted 
the  pain  in  his  voice  when  he  made  the  first 
remark,  but  her  own  sounded  almost  cold  as 
she  answered  aimlessly :  "  Yes,  I  see." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Dick, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  brooding,  broke  out 
miserably : 

"  Life  looked  rather  different  a  year  or  two 
ago.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  chance 
of  happiness  like  other  men,  but  this  luck  in 
getting  knocked  out  has  altered  all  that.  I 
meant  to  go  ahead  in  the  Service,  if  possible ; 
I  wanted  to  make  a  position  for  myself,  and 
then  perhaps  have  a  home,  and — and  " — Dick's 
voice  faltered  here — "  a  wife  of  my  own,  too, 
some  day.  But  that's  done  with  for  good. 
This  secretaryship  is  scarcely  likely  to  lead  to 
anything,  and  I  couldn't  ask  any  woman  to 
share  a  life  of  poverty." 

"  Not  if  she  were  willing  to  face  it  ?"  said 
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Betty  quietly,  her  heart  thumping  so  at  the 
boldness  of  her  remark  that  she  almost  feared 
Dick  would  hear  it. 

"  No,  I  would  never  let  a  woman  sacrifice 
herself  for  me,  even  if  she  were  good  enough 
to  be  willing ;  and  as  for  that,  I  don't  know 
of  anyone  who  would  care  to,  especially  now 
I'm  crocked  for  life,"  he  finished  bitterly. 

"  Then  it  is  hardly  worth  worrying  about  just 
now,"  said  Betty,  her  words  firm  but  so  utterly 
toneless  as  to  sound  cold  to  her  hearer. 

"  I'm  sorry  I've  been  bothering  you,  Betty," 
said  Dick  presently  ;  "  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
I've  got  a  fit  of  the  blues.  I  expect  I  shaU  sleep 
it  off;  forgive  me  for  giving  you  the  benefit." 

"  Dream  yourself  into  a  gayer  mood," 
answered  Betty  lightly  ;  "  and  now  I  must  go 
in  ;  I  believe  it's  getting  late." 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  ;  I  m  afraid  I've  been  keep- 
ing you,"  and  Dick  rose  as  the  girl  stood  up 
and  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her. 
"  Good-night  and  good-bye,"  he  said,  taking 
her  little  hand  in  his  a  moment.  "  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning.  I'm 
going  to  catch  the  first  coach." 

"  I  shan't  be  up  then,  I'm  afraid.  It  leaves 
The  Post  Boys  at  half -past  seven,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  About  that,"  he  answered. 
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"  Good-bye,  then,"  and  for  a  moment  her 
fingers  trembled  in  his  grasp. 

"  How  cold  you  are ;  you  ought  not  to  have 
sat  out  here,"  said  Dick  anxiously. 

"  It  was  only  a  few  minutes,  and  I'm  used  to 
open  air  and  all  weathers,  you  know  ;"  and 
Betty  forced  a  laugh,  but  she  shivered  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  and  made  her  way  to  the 
house ;  she  had  felt  quite  warm  half  an  hour 
ago,  but  now  she  was  cold  as  ice ;  but  she  held 
her  head  high,  and  forced  a  smile  as  Mrs. 
Carruthers  greeted  her  in  the  hall. 

"  Child,  how  unwise  of  you  to  be  out  after 
the  hot  room ;  it  is  frosty  to-night." 

"  I  didn't  notice  it,"  answered  Betty ;  "  it 
won't  hurt  me  really,  and  I'm  off  to  bed  now." 
And  kissing  her,  the  girl  went  up  to  her  room, 
saying  a  cheery  good-night  to  Anthony  from 
over  the  banisters. 

'*  Where  is  Dick  ?  do  you  know  ?"  called  Mrs. 
Carruthers  after  her,  just  as  she  was  closing  her 
bedroom  door. 

"  In  the  garden,"  she  answered,  pausing  and 
looking  down  from  the  landing. 

For  a  moment  the  two  women  gazed  into 
each  other's  eyes,  Betty's  did  not  waver,  then 
with  a  last  good-night,  she  turned  and 
vanished,  and  Charlotte  Carruthers,  puzzled. 
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went  back  to  the  drawing-room  to  wait  for  her 
son. 

Night  settled  down  gloomily,  clouds  shut 
out  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  and  the  rain 
splashed  drearily  against  the  window-panes,  and 
Betty  smothered  her  sobs  in  her  pillow. 

"  O  God,  help  me !"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self. "  Give  me  courage — I  cannot — cannot 
bear  it." 

Poor  Betty  I  Never  until  now  had  she  fully 
known  how  much  Dick  was  to  her,  how  she  had 
been  longing  for  his  coming.  And  now  he  was 
going  away  again,  for  good  it  seemed.  He 
would  never  ask  any  woman — never  ask  her — to 
be  his  wife.  She  must  have  made  a  mistake ;  he 
could  never  have  thought  of  her  really,  if  he  had, 
if  he  had  loved  as  she  did,  nothing  need  have 
kept  them  apart.  But  it  was  over,  and  Betty 
knew  her  pride  must  help  her  to  hide  her 
secret  from  the  world. 

It  was  late  when  Dick  came  in  from  the 
garden.  One  look  at  his  face,  and  hisr  mother 
knew  he  was  suffering. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  she  asked  as  he  threw 
himself  disconsolately  upon  the  couch. 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"  I  think  something  more  than  just  your 
having  to  go  away  so  soon.     Can't  you  tell  your 
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old  mother,  Dick?"  and  she  laid  a  caressing 
hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

For  some  time  they  sat  thus,  and  neither 
spoke  ;  then  he  said  huskily : 

"Mother,  you  know  what  I've  wanted  all 
my  Hfe  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  answered  softly. 

"  Well,  I  can't  ever  have  it,  that's  all." 

"  Why  not  ?  Has— has  Betty  told  you  so  ?" 
And  for  a  moment  a  flash  of  something  like 
resentment  trembled  in  Charlotte  Carruthers' 
heart — that  any  woman  could  refuse  her  son 
seemed  almost  a  personal  injury. 

*'  No — no  ;  I  can't  ask  her,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  why  you  can't,"  she 
said  in  puzzled  tones. 

"  Here  I  am,  almost  a  useless  log,  and  with 
very  little,  if  any,  prospect  in  life ;  and  she, 
Betty,  a  comparatively  rich  woman — I  know 
that,  Anthony  told  me  how  things  were  left 
last  night." 

"  But  surely,  if  you  love  her,  that  should  not 
stand  in  the  way,  Dick." 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  I  could  possibly  ask 
her  under  the  circumstances  ?  Live  on  my 
wife — never  /" 

And  the  word  of  renunciation  was  uttered 
passionately. 
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"  But  supposing  she  cares  ?"  suggested  Mrs. 
Carruthers  gently. 

"  She  doesn't ;  I  feel  almost  sure ;  she  showed 
no  sign  of  it  to-night.  Don't  make  things 
worse  for  me,  mother,  by  suggesting  that." 

"  But  I  think  she  may ;  she  would  try  to 
hide  it  from  you,  of  course." 

"  Mother,  it's  no  use ;  I've  looked  at  it  in 
every  light.  Ever  since  I  was  in  the  hospital 
and  knew  I  had  to  lose  my  arm,  I  knew  that  the 
best  happiness  of  my  hfe  was  over ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  try  to  win  her  now." 

"  You  mean  your  pride  won't  let  you  ?" 

"  No,  it  won't.  Don't  say  any  more ;  I  can't 
stand  it." 

"  Perhaps  things  will  be  brighter  and  clearer 
some  day,"  and  pressing  a  kiss  on  her  son's 
brow,  Charlotte  Carruthers  left  him  with  a 
heavy  heart,  for  somehow  this  trouble  of  his 
seemed  to  her  to  be  of  his  own  making.  Why 
should  two  people  go  heavily  aU  their  lives 
because  of  too  much,  or  too  little  money? 
Love,  true,  beautiful  love,  should  bridge  all 
things  that  are  lawful,  and  be  great  enough  to 
overcome  pride.  So  she  thought  as  she  left 
Dick  to  his  morbid  meditations. 
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"don't  go,  dick  " 

Dick's  secretarial  duties  were  not  heavy,  but 
they  were  irksome  and  wholly  uncongenial  to 
his  energetic  spirit,  and  when  night  came  and 
the  piles  of  correspondence  had  been  duly 
considered  and  answered,  travelling  arranged, 
or  calls  paid  on  behalf  of  his  rich  employer, 
Dick  spent  many  long  hours  fighting  his  own 
battle  under  the  shadow  of  Big  Ben,  pacing 
the  streets  of  St.  Paul's  aimlessly  to  soothe, 
if  possible,  the  restless  discontent  and  bitter- 
ness that  sometimes  almost  overcame  him. 
And  the  wrecks  of  humanity,  the  derelicts  that 
haunt  the  dark  hours  of  the  great  city,  passed 
him  unnoticed.  For  a  man,  handicapped  by 
the  loss  of  an  arm,  the  streets  were  scarcely 
safe  at  night,  the  watch  being  ever  slow  to 
arrive  upon  the  scene  at  a  cry  of  alarm ; 
but  the  dauntless  soldier  figure,  so  absently 
walking  up  and  down  the  pavements,  was  not 
yet  unable  to  take  care  of  himself,  as  some 
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young  roughs  discovered,  who  tried  to  snatch 
his  watch.  That  one  right  arm  still  knew 
how  to  hit,  and  Dick  felt  a  little  more  braced 
by  his  encounter  as  his  antagonists  gave  way 
before  him  ;  the  spirit  of  an  old  footballer  was 
strong  within  him,  and  a  short,  boyish  laugh 
escaped  his  lips  as  he  saw  the  cowards  slink 
away  into  the  darkness. 

For  a  year  Dick  fulfilled  his  new  duties,  not 
happily,  it  is  true,  for  he  had  no  heart  yet  for 
this  new  work,  but  conscientiously,  and  with 
a  determination  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  best 
in  his  work,  and  to  do  his  duty  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

It  was  a  wretched  November  morning ;  the 
fog  which  had  been  creeping  over  the  river 
had  gradually  enveloped  the  city,  and  hung 
like  a  dirty  yellow  curtain  before  the  windows 
in  Regent's  Park,  where  Dick  bent  over  his 
pile  of  morning  letters.  He  had  grown  very 
expert  with  that  right  hand  of  his,  and  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  opened  his  corre- 
spondence would  have  surprised  a  person 
of  slow  resource ;  a  corner  of  each  envelope 
was  passed  under  a  heavy  weight,  while  the 
flap  was  quickly  slit  with  a  paper-knife;  he 
seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  in  managing  this 
part  of  his  work. 
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Presently  a  letter  bearing  his  name,  and 
addressed  in  an  unknown  writing,  attracted 
his  attention.  He  had  received  more  than 
one  this  morning,  but  in  each  case  he  had 
recognized  who  his  correspondents  were  before 
opening  them  ;  they  had,  as  usual,  been  placed 
separately ;  this,  probably  by  accident,  had  got 
mixed  up  with  those  intended  for  his  chief. 
A  puzzled  expression  puckered  his  brow  as 
he  noticed  it  was  addressed  to  Sir  Richard 
Carruthers.  It  seemed  strange  his  uncle's 
letter  should  be  delivered  here,  and  he  turned 
it  over  questioningly  as  he  considered  the 
postmark.  Then  a  thought  suddenly  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind,  which  sent  the  blood 
flying  to  his  temples.  Could — could  it  pos- 
sibly be  meant  for  himself?  He  paused  yet 
another  moment  before  opening  it.  At  last 
he  took  the  missive  out,  and  in  the  yellow 
gas-light  from  the  jet  over  his  head,  read  the 
following : 

Sh'  Guy  Richard  Carruthers  dec'ed. 

•    "Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
''July  10,  1859. 

"Sk, 

"  We  regret  to  inform  you  that  Sir  Guy 
Richard  Carruthers,  of  Danetree,  who,  we  are 
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given  to  understand,  was  your  uncle,  died  at 
Danetree  Manor  on  Saturday,  July  4th.  Care- 
ful search  has  been  made  and  inquiries  in- 
stituted with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
deceased  made  a  will. 

"  Up  to  the  present  no  will  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  it  appears  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  document,  you  will  probably  be  entitled 
to  the  estates  held  by  the  deceased.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  furnish  any  further  information 
which  you  may  desire,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  should  make  it  convenient  to  attend  at 
our  offices  on  an  early  day,  when  our  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Jonas  Barclay,  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  you  in  further  detail. 
"  We  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  Barclay  and  Barclay. 

"  To  Sir  Richard  Carruthers." 

The  letter  dropped  from  Dick's  hand  and, 
for  a  time,  he  sat  gazing  before  him  into 
vacancy ;  his  thoughts  were  travelling  over 
the  past,  and  on  to  the  future,  with  all  its 
great  possibiUties  of  use  and  happiness. 

Danetree  Manor — his  ?     And  Betty  ? 

That  last  was  not  to  be  counted  on,  and  all 
at  once  he  felt  afraid. 
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Till  now  he  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  feel  physical  fear,  yet  this  girl,  so  slight 
and  tiny,  had  the  power  to  make  him  tremble. 
The  very  thought  of  her  now  meant  pain  as 
well  as  joy,  although  obstacles  were  swept  away 
from  his  path.  He  would  probably  have  a  great 
position,  wealth,  and  honour  to  offer  his  wife ; 
but  would  she,  whom  he  had  preferred  not  to 
ask  in  earlier  days,  listen  to  him  now  ? 

Pride  had  dictated  his  course  then,  pride 
might  step  in  and  rule  Betty  Waller's  decision 
in  the  near  future. 

Dick  looked  straight  at  the  yellow  cloud 
pressing  the  window-pane,  he  could  not  have 
seen  a  hand  before  him  outside  the  house  to- 
day; but  the  flare  of  a  torch  which  flashed 
in  the  darkness  seemed  an  omen  of  light  and 
happiness ;  he  shook  off  the  feelings  of  de- 
pression which  held  him  during  the  first  hours 
of  that  foggy  morning ;  and  as  the  new  idea 
of  being  a  man  of  wealth  gradually  began  to 
adjust  itself  in  his  mind,  his  spirits  rose,  and 
when,  preceded  later  by  a  company  of  boys 
with  torches,  he  threaded  through  the  maze 
of  streets  to  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Son's  offices, 
his  step  was  springy,  and  something  of  the  old 
light  shone  in  his  eyes.  This  news  meant 
much  to  him  :  release  from  uncongenial  work, 
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affluence  for  his  mother,  and  a  useful  career  as 
well  as  wealth  for  himself. 

It  was  with  added  respect,  when  the  busi- 
ness interview  was  over,  these  lawyers  bade 
farewell  to  their  new  client,  who  was  also 
a  Mutiny  hero. 

"  He  favours  his  great  uncle,"  remarked  one. 
"  Yes,  and  looks  a  worthy  descendant  of  the 
old  house." 

And  the  two  brothers  Barclay  watched  with 
pleased  interest  the  figure  of  the  new  Sir 
Richard  when  he  passed  down  the  steps  from 
their  office-door. 

^  *  *  *  * 

"  Why,  here's  Dick  I"  exclaimed  Betty  two 
days  after,  as  she  saw  him  swing  up  the  drive. 
A  pink  flush  rose  to  the  mother's  face :  he 
had  only  been  able  to  pay  them  a  flying  visit 
once  during  this  last  year,  and  what  she  had 
seen  in  his  expression  had  made  her  heart 
ache ;  she  was  hungry  for  her  son  now,  and 
her  lips  trembled  with  the  joy  of  seeing  him, 
as  he  came  through  the  glass  doors,  and  pressed 
a  kiss  on  her  forehead ;  then  he  turned  and 
shook  hands  with  Betty. 

"You  are  a  sort  of  Jack-in-the-box,"  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  "  springing  upon  us  in  this 
surprising  manner." 
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"  Hope  I  didn't  frighten  you  ?"  he  answered 
with  a  laugh. 

"  No,  but  you  almost  made  me  jump." 

How  light  and  aimless  the  remarks,  and 
under  Betty's  calm  exterior  who  was  able  to 
tell  her  heart  was  thumping  at  the  near 
presence  of  her  hero  ? 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  leave  you  for  your 
talk,"  she  said,  rising ;  and,  waving  a  hand  as  if 
in  farewell,  vanished  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  knew  her  son  almost  better 
than  he  knew  himself;  she  caught  the  longing 
in  his  face  when  Betty's  little  figure  disap- 
peared. For  some  time  she  kept  him  to  herself, 
giving  him  all  the  joy,  sympathy  and  surprise 
he  wanted  at  the  good  news,  that  to  her  was 
not  so  unexpected  as  to  him,  for  Charlotte 
Carruthers  had  known  for  a  long  time  her  son 
would  probably  inherit  the  old  home. 

"  Now  go  to  Betty,  Dick,"  she  said  presently ; 
*'  she  will  like  to  hear  about  everything." 

And  so  it  was  in  the  old  summer-house  on 
another  cold  winter's  day,  Dick  came  to  Betty 
again,  and  settling  her  cloak  more  warmly 
round  her,  told  her  of  his  inheritance  ;  and  as 
he  did  so  he  watched  her  face,  until  the  story 
of  his  love  leapt  to  his  lips. 

"  It's  always  been  the  same,  dear ;  ever  since 
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I  was  a  boy  you've  belonged  to  me.  I  always 
meant  to  win  you,  and  now  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent ;  you  are  mine ;"  and  Dick  stretched 
out  his  arm  to  draw  her  to  himself. 

But  Betty  rose  and  faced  him,  a  little  indig- 
nant flash  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  And  so  I  am  yours,  whether  I  wish  it  or 
not?"  she  exclaimed,  rising  from  her  seat. 
"  Don't  be  too  sure,  Sir  Richard ;  a  girl  who 
was  not  worth  having  when  there  were  obstacles 
in  the  way,  is  no  more  worth  having  now  ; 
whether  I  cared  or  not  was  nothing  to  you 
then,  perhaps  whether  you  care  is  less  than 
nothing  to  me  now."  But  there  was  a  little 
quaver  in  Betty's  voice  at  this  last,  which  Dick 
might  have  noticed  if  he  would.  He  had 
risen  to  his  full  height  at  her  words,  and  with 
white  face  and  compressed  lips  stood  before 
her  listening  to  the  reproachful,  passionate 
outburst.  He  had  lost,  then,  after  all ;  he  had 
evidently  killed  any  liking  she  might  have 
had  for  him  by  his  own  miserable  pride  ;  it 
came  home  to  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
despair. 

There  was  utter  silence  for  a  moment  as  the 
girl  finished  speaking,  then  : 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  and, 
with  a  quick  turn,  strode  out  of  the  summer- 
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house  and  up  the  winding  path  towards  the 
house.  He  had  just  come  home.  He  would 
go ;  and  this  time  he  would  never  return. 

For  a  moment  Betty  stood  trembling  ;  then 
a  great  fear  fell  upon  her.  She  had  sent  him 
away,  and  perhaps — perhaps  he  would  not 
come  back — she  wouldn't  see  him  again ;  he 
had  said  "  FarewelV    Had  it  meant  for  ever  ? 

The  thought  flashed  through  her  mind. 
Pride  tried  to  whisper,  "  Let  him  go ;  he 
deserved  what  you  said ;"  then  her  nobler  self 
crushed  it  down,  and  with  swift  steps  she  fled 
up  the  path  after  him. 

"  Dick,  Dick  I  I  want  you  I"  she  panted. 

He  heard  her  voice  and  paused  a  moment. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  almost  harshly. 

"  I — I  want — to  say — good-bye,"  she  faltered, 
her  face  alternately  flushing  and  paling  as  she 
stood  desperately  before  him. 

"  Good-bye  again,  then.  I  can't  wait  longer ; 
I  must  see  my  mother  before  I  go ;"  and  he 
turned  from  her  and  moved  on  towards  the 
terrace. 

Then  Betty  did  something  she  never  liked 
Dick  to  remind  her  of  afterwards.  He  would 
sometimes  refer  to  it  teasingly,  and  a  little 
hand  would  be  placed  over  his  mouth,  and  a 
"  Don't,  Dick,"  would  deter  him  ;  but  the  light 
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always  shone  in  his  eyes  just  then,  and  he 
would  whisper :  "  But  I  liked  it." 

With  a  movement  almost  of  despair,  Betty 
took  a  step  forward,  and  with  something  in  her 
voice  which  sounded  uncommonly  like  a  sob, 
laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying : 

"  Don't  go,  Dick ;  I — can't — bear — it." 

Her  face  was  hidden  now,  and  the  tears, 
usually  so  kept  out  of  sight,  trickled  through 
her  fingers. 

The  joy  as  of  a  great  victory  illumined  the 
young  man's  countenance.  With  a  swift 
movement  he  caught  her  to  him. 

"  Betty,  Betty !  you  care  for  me  ?" 

A  little  spasmodic  gasp,  and  a  very  faint 
"  Yes." 

And  Dick's  love  had  won  at  last. 
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Some  ipress  ©pinions: 

Lloyd'' s  Weekly  News. — "  A  very  bright  and  well-written 
tale  of  military  life.  There  is  a  strong  note  of  religion 
in  the  story,  yet  no  cant,  or  affectation.  The  hero  is 
really  a  fine  fellow,  and  the  novel  can  be  heartily  com- 
mended as  a  clean  and  healthy  bit  of  fiction." 

Bristol  Observer. — "  The  tale  is  well  told  and  inter- 
esting ;  the  story  is  a  good  one.  The  author  describes 
barrack  life  without  exaggeration,  and  with  a  certain 
quiet  verisimilitude  which  is  convincing." 

Pelican. — "  The  author  evidently  understands  Africa 
and  its  people,  and  writes  as  one  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about." 

Evening  Standard. — "  Full  of  an  excellent  moral  tone, 
...  Mr.  Kelly  does  his  work  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit." 

Lord  Roberts  says :  "  A  well-told  and  interesting 
story  of  adventure  in  South  Africa." 
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Some  press  ©pinions: 

Dundee  Courier. — "  A  pleasant  tale  told  in  a  very  racy 
and  interesting  manner." 

Northern  Whig. — «  The  story  is  most  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end." 
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Some  pteee  OvMone— Continued. 

Western  Press. — "This  is  a  capital  story  for  young 
people — full  of  situations  which  grip  the  attention — just 
the  kind  of  reading  needed  for  the  younger  generations." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — "An  interesting  story  of  village 
life.    Told  in  an  exceedingly  attractive  manner." 

Scottish  Review. — "  One  of  the  best  stories  for  children 
which  we  have  seen  for  some  time." 

Schoolmaster. — "  Many  will  welcome  such  a  deeply 
interesting  and  admirably  written  story." 
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Some  ipress  ©ptntons: 

Dublin  Express. — "  It  is  a  book  which  will  afford  intense 
pleasure  to  every  British  schoolboy  who  can  appreciate 
true  pluck.  There  are  three  boys  in  the  story  whose 
adventures  will  be  followed  with  breathless  interest;  .  .  . 
The  schoolboy  who  reads  this  plucky  tale  will  be  the 
better  and  stronger  for  it,  and  will  feel  a  fresh  impulse  to 
walk  in  the  straight  line  of  duty." 

Western  Press. — "The  plot  is  strikingly  well-con- 
ceived." 

Christian  Globe. — "This  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
truth  embodied  in  a  tale.    The  author  has  the  excellence 
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of  a  clever  story-teller  who  is  able  to  teach  lessons  of 
cleanness  and  sweetness ;  and,  moreover,  able  to  divest 
those  homely  virtues  with  the  saving  grace  of  attractive- 
ness. The  feeling  one  has  after  perusing  her  book  is, 
that  it  is  *  only  noble  to  be  good.'  This  book  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  on  every  boy's  bookshelf." 

Christian. — "The  author's  style  captivates  the  reader. 
Young  people  will  find  the  story  one  of  exceptional 
interest." 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — "A  very  bright  and  interesting 
novel,  told  in  a  captivating  and  fascinating  manner.  The 
interest  in  plot  is  never  allowed  to  flag,  there  are  several 
enthralling  and  dramatic  scenes." 
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Some  press  ©pinions: 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  This  presents  in  somewhat  romantic 
colours  the  life  of  our  public  schools.  Yet  it  bears 
evidence  of  a  purpose  which  distinguishes  it  from  many 
others  of  its  kind.  In  touching  on  certain  moral  aspects 
of  her  subject,  the  author  handles  her  theme  with  equal 
sincerity  and  discretion,  neither  exaggerating  an  acknow- 
ledged evil,  nor  adopting  the  tone  or  style  of  the  preacher. 
The  account  of  how  the  Cleaners'  Society  was  started  at 
St.  Martin's  is  one  of  the  liveliest  chapters  of  a  book 
which  displays  insight  into  the  character  of  our  young 
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.  barbarian,  united  with  a  gift  of  agreeable  writing.  The 
average  schoolboy  will  find  a  genuine  pleasure  in  follow- 
ing the  adventures  of  Tom  Kenyon,  and  certainly  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  so  manly 
and  so  human  a  figure." 

British  Weekly. — "  There  is  not  a  dull  page  from  first 
to  last." 

English  Churchman. — "This  fine  school- tale  is  bound 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  any  boy.  The  religious 
teaching  is  simple  and  manly,  and  just  the  thing  to  appeal 
to  a  boy.  There  is  much  humour ;  all  the  phases  of 
schoolboy  life  are  vividly  illustrated,  and  the  whole  story 
is  calculated  to  impress  and  help  considerably." 

Western  Press. — "The  author  has  succeeded  in  com- 
piHng  a  story  of  school-life  that  all  boys  will  find 
extremely  interesting.  The  hero  is  not  an  impossible 
kind  of  boy,  or  a  goody-goody,  but  exhibiting  the  natural 
failings  and  likings  of  most  boys,  his  various  exper- 
iences are  all  the  more  interesting.  There  is  plenty  of 
incident,  the  tale  never  drags.  There  is  a  fine  moral 
tone,  and  an  appeal  to  all  the  higher  instincts  of  a  boy's 
nature." 

Record. — "  A  capital  number  of  *  Every  Boy's  Book- 
shelf Series.'  May  really  be  a  help  to  some  schoolboys 
struggling  to  lead  a  pure.  Christian  life  in  the  face  of 
persecution  and  temptation." 

Educational  News. — "We  have  here  a  very  successful 
character  study.  .  .  .  The  stages  are  well  traced,  but 
with  no  suspicion  of  sentimentality.  The  school  atmo- 
sphere is  refreshing — characters  well  drawn.  As  a 
healthy,  moral  study  the  book  is  ideal." 
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